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Various aspects of historical developments during 
tbs 17th century has# been studied at * general level (i.e. 
whole of India* or .Northern India) in a number of able 
monographs* but detailed surveys of regional history of 
ls'ge areas are lacking. In the present thesis an attempt 
has teen made to fill this lacuna in res ect of ‘:ughal suba 
of Agra during the event eenth century. 

e h^ve t in Char-t^r T, -nt* * geogr-phic 1 survey 
of the siib'i. treating factors which might hove influenced 
the setting of the territorial limits of the suba in 15'?, 
Its topography, adml nist rat Ive divisions, pr>t*ble listri- 
bution of population snl important t ovnshlpa nr# tnen 
descrl bed, 

the administrative stricture af the suba has fc<en 
discussed in Chapters II and III. Fvidence available lor 
the position, duties a**i functions of different officials 
is here set out. (Chapter II is conoerned with the suba 
level officials, viz,, the Governor* Pi wan . Eakhsbl and 
D adri while Chapter III is concerned with other officials, 
Viz., J&lallas* IjaMsXt revenue officials and the Oazll ). 
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Th# syst em of assignment of jMMLtM within the wh> It 
discussed la Chapter TV. Since the general features of this 
systea are, ovAng to modern work pretty well known, I knee 
restricted ay discussion to specific information pertaining 
to the subs Agra* sir** avird of Jarirs in different loeall- 
ties, and relations of larlrdsrs with local revenue officials 
etc* 


Chapter V dealing with the Taxation system discusses 
a irtl y th» land-revenue and taxes on manufactures ar*i Inland 
and export trade* .-in attempt has also been .-sde io see 
whether any change occurred in the magnitude of th© land- 
revenue demand during our period. 

In Chapter VI, the main features of agricultural 
<vnd non-agrieul tnr^l production within the fjb.^ of Agra are 
surveyed. >/# have tried to analyse the erea stntlatics of 
the tto-l Akbarl . and ? o establish the actual extent of 
cultivation at the time. Its evidence has also been used to 
discuss productivity, prices and distribution of major crops. 
In ease of non-egricaltural products a description is offered 
of the sources of rawsaterlals, and centres of production 
on the basis of available evidence. 

In Chapter VII, we have discussed the strategic 
importance of Agra in the commercial world of tn* 

,-,-anucts aval .If hie for exp c t, t.' Uc- r-A-uf -...s :>f 
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tramport v organisation of trad* and finance voluas 
of tr«le In the eat* of few produets. Movement in tbs prices 
of some of th* products Is alt o briefly discussed. 

Unfortunately, lnforsati on which could throw light 
on urban c oo J it i >ns is very sc-nty, and indeed relates al¬ 
most entirely to tb* city of ^ro. "hue in Chapter VIII 

sal ori es and waves o r servants -lobourers ond ort isans,their 
living corr 1 i t* ons , as well as the luxurious life of the 
nobles -.‘ d the post’* ion of '.he rich «v»rcf .r--.s < v* been 
de~11 with. 

Chapter IA under-t ikes to discuss thr av-rd of 
tax-free grouts to cert in *- o> le out of th<* str-te exchequer. 
'*n at erpt has been *nade to analyse the statistical informa¬ 
tion given in the .ullkaci* in respect of uMSiiXJ&iLl 

within auba ^gra. * he questions exursined include the sir# 
of grants within the laalndarl areas of different castes, 
types of land alienated, end the inherit ability of the grants. 
Finally, the institution of waof grants frora evidence relat¬ 
ing to within the suha . is described. 

In Chapter A on ratal nd ari we h->ve ^ttenpt^d to 
discuss the nature of garni’-.rl rights, its sal*> ond tronsfer t 
caste composition of the ?nnird->r class, extent of Z2Zl ,y - ~ r * 
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possessions of different asst os and elans aid distribution 
of g—possessions traditionally eailed 

cultivating aid n on-cultivating castes, within sub a Agra* 
we have paid particular attention to the armed power of 
the laaUiflfigj and their relations with the peasants* 
Finally* ve examine how far the »«mlndars of suba of Agra 
offered a recruiting ground for the Mughal nobility 
( nansabdars ) * ooaie of the leading clans who became eligible 
for such recruitment like the Sundelas* dhadauriyas* 
Narwaris, Khanxadas* etc., are dealt with separately* 
Finally the position of the Jets* who were to rise In 
rebellion and fenr, a principality of their own within the 
subs, is discussed* 


• • • 





The present thesis to offer .a survey of the 

Mughal auba of Agra (1682-1707) in a Halted number of 
aspects - geographical economic and administrative. 

Cultural and soolal conditions are not treated. The attempt 
has been made to built up the description on the basis of 

i * • 

contemporary evidence In Persian and other languages relating 
to the suba . a number of questionq. are, however, examined 
for which situations in Agra might serve as Illustration of 
the whole or a large part of the Mughal umpire. 
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ChAPTaii r 


OF A QM 

- A Geographical survey 

X 

The auba of Agra was constituted by Akbar la 1600, 

whan ha superseded tha earlier division of tha bap Ira lata 

2 

sarkars inharltad from tha Lodi pariod. Tha sarkara of 
tha aarliar pariod wars aada aaallar la aiae, assy of tha 
old being divided up, and many coaplately now sarkars balng 
created. A nuaber of such contiguous g arkara foraad ona 
auba or provinca. Tha auba of Agra, as now ereatad, extended 
ovar territory lying between 70* and 81* dagrees of longitude 
d., and 24* and 22* degree* of latitude *. 


Tha auba included tha old sarkars of Agra* Seyma, Him- 

3 

vilayet, Gwalior, Kaipi, oehonda (*>aondha) f Kanauj and Mawat. 

Under tha new scheme there ware now 13 Barkers vis**Agra* Kalpi 

KmauJ 9 Kol, Gwalior,.urij (^rachh), Bayanwan ( Paymvant, 
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Alwar, Tijarah, ffamol aid bahar. Towards tha aiddla of tha 


X. 


Abul Fasl, ikbgX **■» III, ad. dloohnann, Bib. 2nd., 
Calcutta, irn47,> 2B2| Cf. F. bar an, 


SgrtnLMjt tf tfat U 020 - 1608 ), 


1941, 


2. *ee tha list of sarkars h 0abnmaaa . translated by A.3. 
Beveridge, (1922;, Reprint, 1270, p. Ml. 

Ibid . 

4. Abul Fasl, A* in-1 ikbmrl . ad. BLoehmmn , 31b. Ind., 
Calcutta, 1307-77, pp. 442-56. 



17th eeatury the tirittfi of Tljarah and Hamol vara 
tr ana far rad to tha mb a of Delhi. 

bach aarkar vas again divided into a auabar of 
Mitaiii or mahals . Tha aontainlng tha marker heed- 

quartars was usually styled|JHB(. In tha auba Agra, aa 
in aoma othar provinces where tha aabt systen of assessment 
prevailed, groups of generally contiguous mahals vara 
formad into blocks which had tha same cash revenue rates 
©* AalttMCsMl A iifUtf could have comprised a 

single dastur- circle, or might contain three or four dastur- 
circles within itself* 

Thera is ample material in our aourcas on the 
geography of our suba . The A* in-1 Akbarl contains a complete 
list of tha m»h«ls of each sarkar i and at least from tha 
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early 18th century other such mahal -llsts are known to exist* 
Unfortunately, only tha of the Agra auba located In 

tha districts of Uttar Pradesh have bean fully identified 
and located. This work was dona fir at of all by Alllot in 


1. As is established f 


rap) 


tha lists In 

Alsaeirl. c. 1660. British Museum* add* MU Tdotogr 
copy in the Department of History. A.k.U.), f* I09bf 
dal Chur am a. fihahaiJhilAibMl* MsuIas Asad library* A.M.U.. 
Mia. »©• 898/68* ff* 63b-S4a| M6d*So* 69, f* 42a| M88*Vo* 
87/7, ff* 51b-52a. 

2* For 
ff. 

A*.'. w. ) • 


For example list eontmined In British Museum Add* 6686, 
ff* 90a-w3a (Holograph copy in tha Department of History, 
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1 

1344. But for the other half of the suba Afro at the 

moment one en only a aka us a of tha modern mediun. and snail 

2 

80 ala maps for locatinf tha various places listed in tha 
a* In or mentioned in othar souroaa • &ven hara while tha 
idantificatlon is siaplar in tha easa of tha araas in 
Haryana and .tajasthan» it is vary difficult to locata tha 
various Mahals lying within i-adhya Pradesh* Usa has 
however bean mada of Irfan Habib's Atlas of tha Kuahal 
empire , sheets 6A and 3A t which give tha locations of a 
number of mahala in this region* 

It may be useful hare to give tha territories of 
tha various sarlcars of tha sutea Agra in terms of modem 
districts* 


oarkar Aarai Bholpur, Bharat pur, JLw&r (in eastern 

HajasthanM and *gra 9 hathura» -tah (all in 
U.P.;. 

B*rkar Kainii ;iamirpur, Jalaun and Kanpur (in U• P.)* 

Barker K snn aul «ktah. ..ainpuri , ^.tawah 9 Kanpur 9 Kannauj and 

Farrukhabad (in U*P*)* 


1* H.H* Klliot. 
ad* J. 3a 
p* 903* 


rtf lira £ESXlaMMxZ9** 

f London v 1869 9 pp* 33*103f and maps feeing 


2 * I have used tha quarter-inch nape of tha Survey of 2hdia 9 
and series Ho* 1301* *G43 of tha U*a*Aray Kap service 

( 1 / 1000 9 000 )* 



barkar Xol » Aligarh, Bulan d 3 ha hr and Btah (in 

^arkar Brachhi Chhatarpur, Tikamgarh (in K.F.)| Jhanai, 

Jalaun and uamlrpur (in U«P*)« 

ajgjou: SMMllBL* Gwalior, lor an a ad Bhind (in H.P*). 

dltfclE EJggUMa* Jhsnsi (U.P.), ad ^hlrpurl (H.P#). 

uarkar frarwar » uhivpuri (H.P.), and Kotah Uajasthan) • 

~>arkar ;andraal» uornna and ^avai hadhopur 

(Baja* than)* 

*>arkar Alvar 1 Alvar, Jaipur (In uajasthm)) and Gurgaon 
(B&ryana)* 

y.iTfear TljiTlh* Alvar Uajaathan) and Gurgaon (Baryana). 

^arkar Vamol: iohlndergarh (ilaryana^i Jhunjhunu, ^ikar 
and Jaipur (in .vcj&sthan). 

v_arkar -ahart Gurgacn (Barysna;, iharatpur Uajastbm) 
and V. athura (U .i‘•) • 

Tha boundarias of tho suba soon to heva baan baaad 
on gaographlcal as vail as polltie©•admin1stratiwo consi¬ 
derations. Tha suba boundary on tha aastarn slda ran along 
tha e ours a of tho Gmga river. cn tha othar a Idas no auah 
natural barrlar was takan late aonsldaration. In easa of 
tho boundaries sooatlBss physiaal b&rrlars saporatad 
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two sarkarsi thus w® find that th# Vindhya hills separated 
th® sarkars of fcmdla®r fro® Marwar, Gwalior and Pa7«ivn. 

4 lallarly * sarkar Gwalior found In th® Chambal riv®r and 
its badlands a natural boundary with th® sarkar of Agra* 
and in th® Vindhya hills for aajor ports of its boundary 
with th® sarkar of Paymv«i* 3«two«n th® sarkar® of Marwar 
and Pay an wan ran an extan* ion of th® Vindhya hills* In 
case of otl.er aarkars no such considaration saetas to hav® 
operated sine® we find that th® pare an as belonging to th® 
sarkar of Agra wor® situated on both aides of th® Yaaana 
river| aid th® parr an as of aarkar Pay an wan on both aid®® of 
th® *lad riv®r. .similar la th® eas® of th® tar'cars of 
turaehh and Kmlpi through whieh passed th® 5®tva river* Quit® 
obviously rlv®ra* unl®ss v®ry larg®, or with extensive bad¬ 
lands t could not s«rv® as ®ff®ctiv® boundaries* 

Th® subs consisted of tworddaaOoMfc geographical 
blocks* First* tha nlddl® Uoab and tha trans-Ywaun® plains* 
north and south of tha Chaabal river* which are both eooplot®- 
ly alluvial and fora part of the Gangs plains (dpatea Region 
XU | and, secondly* th# hilly and rocky region extending In 
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a rough are from hewat to Eraehh aid belonging partly to 

spate's region XV A('?he Aravalli dange*)« and partly to 

1 

his legion XVI- 1 a (the 'Vlndhym dock Zona* )• This region 
doas not contain vary high ranges nor my plateau* f but 
mostly comprises lev lying hills 9 large stretehes of rooky 
land with Isolated hillocks and river-made narrow alluvial 
valleys, often breaking Into ravines* 

The grouping of these two widely different areas 
into a single sub a night have rsnjr explanations* It la 
certainly interesting to note that the northern boundary 
of the euba Agra very closely corresponds to the northern 
limits of the ares of ths JraJ dialect separating it from 
the area of Xhari-boli* Its western boundary runs along the 
lines where hindi i3 replaced by dajasthml* similarly, the 
eastern boundary, in part, corresponds with the boundary of 
the Awadhl dialect* Jut towards the south correspondence 
with the language or dialect is not clear* we could say on 
the whole that the nuclear sene of the sub a Agra was the 
Jraj speaking area, which extends into Doab on the one side, 
mid the spurs of the Aravellis on the other* 

1* G.H.K* 6pete <* a*T.a. Learmouth, 

JftA .itKlpftfti ^wersnter, 




But apart from tha linguistic convenience la 
uniting tha two gaographioal zones Into ana provinca* there 
might have bean excellent military and polltleal re as one 
for doing ae* Tha Doab «d trans-Yamuna plalaa could furnish 
tha bases from which tha ehiafs of tha hilly*tracts could 
be more conveniently controlled* This could not have bean 
tha case had these areas bean placed under either Ajmer or 
UJJala (tha head-quarters of halva)* hi either case tha 
Mughal commanders would have found these territories far 
more difficult of access* than from Agra* 

The hilly region or our Block II was also strategl- 

cally important in that the route leading to Ajmer and 

Gujarat and that lsadlng to Kalva and the Deccan both passed 

1 

through this sons* It was therefore important to keep the 
area under firm control} and such control could* as we have 
seen* be exceroised beat from Agra* 

From the eeoacule point of view the euba of Agra 
formed a homogeneous region in one respect} that is* it is 
purely e wheat sons* It will ba seen fra a map in ^pate 2 
that the rleo region* l.e* the region where rice is cultivated 

1* Bee Infra* an routes* 

2* opate* figure Ho* 16*6* pp* 562-63* 
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sort thoa wheat, begins just east of Kanpur, which Mail 
lust oast of the borders between the Agra and Allehebed 
subas . Another agricultural feature of the suba was that 
It unltea three of the moat loportont indigo producing 
treats In the country* the Banana indigo tract, the Khurja- 
Kol tract and the Hewat tract* 

The Yamuna and Gang a r leers were the principal 
rivers of the subs . They have their sources In the Himalayas, 
whlla thair major southam tributaries, viz*, Ghambal, Bind 
m& Betwa rivers, rise in the Vindhya hills, whence they 
treverse the hilly terrain of Halva and Bundalkhand* Towards 
the west there is no largo river. 

The courses of the major rivers follow a well-marked 
pattern* They all tend ultimately to flow south-eastwards* 
while the Gmga takes a turn towards the south-east in the 
early stagaa, the Yamuna still flows in e south-westerly 
direction, until It nests the Delhi ridge, a spur of the 
at aval 11 hills* This tuns it firmly towards the south, a 
direction it follows until it reaches Agra* Bore it makes 
a definite turn towards the east| apparaatly ridges sent out 
from the iravallie are again responsible for this chmge In 


1* boo infra, on agricultural production* 
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it* course. Iron Agr a onwards tha a lop a of tha country la 
ao defInitely towards tha aaat that avail tha Chambal river 
sudd an ly changes lta course, seeming to approaoh Agra and 
than turning to run aaatvarda almost par all al to tha Tama 
for quite a distance. 

Thara seems to have baan a ehanga in the oours a of 
tha Ganga rlvar which flowed on tha aastam borders of tha 
subs . borne time between tha end of the 16th century and 
tha and of tha 13th oentury (when term all mapped tha region) 
tha Gaaga shifted towards tha aaat aboidonlng a chmnel 

that ran from carmana Paehlaaa ( aerie *r Kol) to carman a 

2 

dhemaabad Uarkar Kannamj)* Tha old course of tha Ganga la 

indicated on the mapa wider tha designation Judhl-ganga 

river mid theke are broken grounds fringing tha eastern bask 

3 

of this ahmnel. 

Ho censuses are available from tha Mughal period 
for tha population la our auba . Ashok V. basal and bhireen 
mootvi have recently thrown tone light on tha population of 


1* It would seem that tha Agra fort stands on a small rocky 
formation, now completely covered by at matures and 

paramenta, 

2* A* to 1 Vawal Klshore edition, p. 33, whiah a aye that 
while at Agra or Fatohpur -ikrl Akbar used to drink tha 
Ganga water brought from boron, situated a little south* 
ward of Diwau Pac h lmaa. baa map In bean ell's Bengal 
Atlas for tha altered course, bannell draw tha map in 1781. 

3, baa survey of India map (Quarter inch), bheet Ho* 541. 



Map x 
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som aubas In t ho Mughal Empire, o. 1600, portly on tho 

1 

basis of lama statistics of tho respective areas* It nay 

bo prosumod that tho iiM or lanadani of difforent a are on as 

broadly ropresonts tho relative also of population In tho 

difforent loo all ties) sid this nay enable us to work out 

tho pattom of population distribution in tho suba* hlnce 

It is difficult to work out tho lama 1 per square mile at 

parcana level, I have chosen tho next higher division, vis*, 

2 

tho dastur- »clrcios. This map based on these data (Kap I) 
shows that tho oirolo containing tho capital city of Agra 
had tho highest lama * per sq* mile, followed by an adjacent 
block in tho Yaauna*CAga doab ( lol etc.) Ad a isolated 
poeket in hewat (Tijara)* ->ome parts to tho south of tho 
Yamuna river also return high lama * per square mile* 


GAerally speaking towards tha east In tha doab, 

JjUUl 1 per sq. mil# is higher along tha Yamuna than along tho 
Gangs* Towards tha west of Agra, tha hay a a block adjaOAt 
to Agra has high lama *. But the Jjfc&t' then d a lines as one 
proceeds further westwards towards Barnaul* similarly, tho 
ImUL* d a lines substAtlally as one goes southwards* Tho 
serkers of hAdlaer, Mar war Ad Pay aw a returned lama 1 per 


sq* mile between 100 Ad 5,000 d«aa . 


«eviav iissku. r.arcn sniroA loosvi. ’Production, 

consumption «d Population In 4kbar*s time', x, 

To* 2, 1973, pp* 181*195* 

2* a* In * Korol K is bore edition, II, pp* 14»21* 
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The distribution of population suggested by the 

Ian* " distribution is broadly corroborated by the 1911 
1 

Census. Tha t^haii level population statistics tortring 
the area of the subs hare been transferred an Map II did 
divided into six different blocks to indicate broad regions 
according to relative density of population* The census 
data shove the highest concentration around Agra aid then 
in tha doab extending towards Aligarh* except for a 
pocket (Farrukhabad-Kannauj) near the Gangs* population 
density scene higher along the iasuna precisely as suggested 
by the nap of lane * distribution. In contrast* however* 
to the very high that the dayma block enjoyed* the 

treat had only noderatc density in 1911. This may perhaps 
be explained by the higher revenues yielded In tha 16th 
century by the cultivation of its celebrated crop* indigo. 
The Tijara block similarly has only moderate density now* 
Otherwise* as with Jjygg' par sq. mile* density of population 
in the 1911 Census also declines westwards as well as south* 
wards* 


1 * 


19U. Vol. XIV. Ft. II Lahore, 

i 512* iProvincial Table D* p* ill Vol* XV (United 
Provinces of Agra * cudh}* Pert IX* Allahabad. 1919* 
pp* 782-841 Vol* AVix (Central ladle Agency) Calcutta* 
1913* (Provinaial Table ), pp* li-Ul| tel, XXII. Part II 
(Hajputma md Ajaer hervaraJ* Calcutta* 1918* (r row in- 
el al Table D* pp* ii-vl* 
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The coincidance of the low-density zones in both maps 
is sufficiently close to suggest that (a) the pattern of 
lAmft 1 per square mile reflected broadly the distribution of 
population* end (b) the distribution of population vas 
broadly on the same pattern in 1600 as in 1911* 

in the distribution of the population as reflected 
in the density of 1 wtf. a 1 « agricultural factors played the 
dominant role. As is to be expected* the alluvial doab had 
higher density, hut sometir.es, as around Agra* the density 
of population was directly affected by a large urban concen¬ 
tration* 

There Is some indirect evidence as to distribution 
of tokens in the suba . The list of the PJtfamad. given in 
the 1* In when plotted on a map shows that in tne northern 
part of aaritar U.war and In sarkar Tijara the head-quarters 
of para anas were situated very close to each other* This 
was true also* though not to the same extent* for the south¬ 
eastern part of sarkar hoi where a number of oars an as . 
Including e few paraanas belonging to aaricar lannauj* were 
situated closa to aach othar* Tha remaining pare an as of 
sarkar hermauj were situated in two groups running almost 
parallel to eaeh othar from north to south-east* leaving gaps 



on ths western side. Curiously enough on the eastorn site 
of the aarkar Agra, on both banks of the Yamuna rlver f vsry 
fsv t?arganaa are listed in the A* In . cn the other hand, la 
the Doab generally) the aarkar- headquarters have remained 
district or tahall headquarters and most narssna headquarters 
hare survived as townships* 

Mor ally it would have been expected that the 
semi-urban centres of the 16th century would develop Into 
urban centres as the tine passed* But we find a different 
picture* In the region covered by the old a arkar a of Alvar 
and Tljarat which had over 60 parssnas listed in the A*In . 
the 1961 census shows ten towns or townships (of population 
above 5 f 0G0 persons per square mile)) none of which were 
pars ana head-quarters in the earlier period* a similar 
marked change has occurred on the left bonk of the Yamuna 
river where a number of urban settlements have emerged) with 
commercial eid industrial populations* Also y that gap vhlsh 
had aarlier exlstsd on the left heik of the Yamuna river 
has shifted further east) While on the right bsik of the 


1* dJUtiMUL or niftai heed-quarters which have become district 
head-quarters are Kol (Aligarh). &tswah v Agra* Hatbara t 
Alvari those which have become heed-quarters ere 

numerous 9 to asms a few. Khurja* Atreuli, Buundre Hao f 
dales sr 9 heth y Kslpi* Bilhaur» Chhsbrms»t * •• 




Yamuna a few large centres of rural population are plotted 
by the National Atlas Population Plata. 

In the aarkara situated towards the south entirely 
new townships have emerged, and only a very few paftmai 
seem to have developed into modem townships. The sarkar 
head-quarters of i*rachh, Pay an van, Carver and Mandlaer 
have not even survived as t^fiail head-quarters, ^iailarly, 
a large number of new townships have emerged in the areas 
in the trans-Yamuna region of the old aarkar of Agra. 

The emergence and development of new townships seem 
to have taken place from the beginning of 13th century vhwi 
the central authority of the Prughais had started to decline, 
and new osntres of power arose, e.g., the jat and jangash 
principalities (centred at Jharatpur and i arrukhabad)• still 
it is difficult to explain the decline of the townships in 
the Alver-Tljara region, and the emergence of new townships 
on the mein route from Agra to &tawah and eastward. 

The strategic import sice of Agra Itself needs careful 
consideration. The question naturally arises as to why 
aultan dikmdar Lodi preferred a new site for his capital so 

1. Population Haps, Jaipur cid iuoknov Plates, 113 dt 114, 
published by durvey of India, 1961. 




dost to Delhi, the traditional seat of the ruling authority 
in the north, end why Debar continued to stay, nd even 
build a massive fort at Agra* Finally, why about the middle 
of the 17th eentury did *>hah Jahan shift the eapltal to 
Delhi again? 

The contemporary souroea of the 16th eentury do not 

1 

seem to have appreciated the strategic importance of Agra* 
The Yamuna between Delhi ena Agra was not usually navigable, 
but from agra to the east it, the Yamuna, soon to receive 
the waters of the Uhambal, was well suited for navigational 
purposes* At the time Agra was founded (1506 AD ), the 
Dharql sultans of Jaunpur were a constant source of trouble 
for the Dodis* Yamuna, from Agra onwards provided r. quicker 
passage to the east* Also, compared to Delhi it was closer 
to halva and tajasthan* It is interesting in this connection 
to note that not only Delhi, but also Gwalior, was m alter* 
native site for capital under the -urs* Gwalior, still more 
than Agra, was important for controlling Halva* 

Debar probably realised the strategic importance of 
Agra* Xt can be seen that important routes to the Deeean, 


l* such appreciation is totally absent in the traditional 
story of its selection for oapital in fianat Oil ah, 

IdE Uh=l flUQ aafagftlt sd* Xmsn Uddia. I960, p* 100, as 
cited by Abdul Halim, dls tory of Dodl bultma of Delhi 
and Aera. Delhi, 1974, p. 33. 




xiaj as than aid the tut all pat sod through Agra* bo 1 mg as 
Agra played its rols in helping to control that a regions 
It remained tha capital, whan such control vat tolerably 
vail established aid the main ail it ary ooneems for tha 
Hughalt vara tha north-vast aid tha Daaaoi it aoda little 
difference whether tha capital city vat Agra or Delhi* 
indeed, Delhi vat a little batter for controlling tha north- 
vast* Probably this factor, aid the chars of founding a 
new city persuaded bhah Jahan to build a new capital 
(ohahjahoiabad) at Delhi* 

Agra vat tha biggest tow of India by tha and of tha 
16th oaitury* It vat situated mainly on tha vat tarn bonk 
of the iaauna with tone extant ions across tha river* 3h 

1 

his first regnal year ahah Jahan redesignatea it as Akbarabad* 
The town had star tea to develop in an unsystematic way after 

it became tha capital under tha mhII bultois, aid continued 

2 

as such in the later period as vail* The inperlal establish¬ 
ments, and the houses of the nobles and sons big oarsholts 

vsre built on the vest baik of the fatuna* There vere gardens 

3 

aid plaaaure pavilions of tha nobility on the other boik* 


Abdul Hamid Dahori, dadghafcnasa, Jib.Xnd., Calcutta, 
1866-78, ii, 166* 


2. Promises Pelsaert, 
tr. Hareland «. Coeyl, 



_ (Tha i toonstrantie), 

2,pp* 1-8* 

_ 'Travels la Asia' 

ir b*b # 'eople, iakluyt society, 2nd barlas, 
1214* p* a07| ^ahori, XI* 137 1 hmuesli 


k ,__XX, 84| Pstar Hundy, XfdXd^Lt XX, i****** m *»** , 


fife-34, ad* 

Duh madca, jlvm, p* a/rf ^anorx, mm ntwout 

utoria do Hog or f 1636-1712, tr* «• Xrvina, tendon, 1907-08, 
1* p* — 


3 * 



The general spread of the population was along the river 
1 

bank, the city kept expanding on the sane pattern and 

occupied in 1627-28 twice the area that it is said to have 

2 

covered in 1595* Its population was estimated at about half 

3 4 

a million in 1609, md about 600,000 In 1640-41. Agra 

surpassed in size md population any tfuropem city of that 

5 

period. 


^vcn after the shift of the capital to Chahjahanabsd, 

towards the middle of the 17th emtury, Agra does not seen 

to have lost its prints position. It still remains! the chief 

mart of the northern India, and swarmed with European and 

6 

other merchants from outside India. 


The development of the city va3 not made on any 
definite plan. The houses of nobles or common people were 
apparently built just where the builders could get land. 
The nobles md big merchants lived in paletlal houses, 


1. f* in . -I, 84j lahori, II, 167 1 Hanrlque, Travsls, 1629-43, 
tr. c.ii. hu&rd, uekluyt society, 1927, II, p. 101 1 
Kmuocl, I, 132. 

2. compare the eireumferenoc given la the A* in . II, 84, md 
lahori, 11, 167. 

3. Fr. Xavier, letters, 1083-1617, tr. hasten, iMM* 

XaIII, 1927, p. 121. 

4. Mmrlque, II, 102. 


*• “• i “ 4 “’ 

6. bee Chapter on 'Trade and Coomeree'. 



generally single storeyed, with a tank and a grove 

surrounded by big veils* On the other hand, the ordinary 

people livea in huts or snail structures cade of base 
2 3 

materials* The streets were winding nd narrow* 


close to the city of Agra, Akbar founded a new town, 

* atehpur uikri, which remained his capital for cone time* 

Unlike Agra, it was a walled city and developed on a planned 

basis, with straight atraets and market places along with 

4 

the houses of the grandees of the empire* lor some time 
x atehpur aikri seems to have an Joyed prime position and 
was visited by the foreign merchants to procure their 
requirements* /kit ones abandoned it went rapidly to ruin, 
losing its position evan as a significant rr.ar^ 


1* Thomas Hoe, 

'r'elsaert, 66’ 


_jya^£liEgJLfflMLt * achehose, IV, 443$ 

I Frsncois Vernier, Tggaill -LflCll 


P* 


, 1656-68, tr* A* Constable, London 
5* 


2* T. toe 

Tavern 
1926 


^urohaa. IV. 443$ Pelaaert, 66-67$ T hevcnot, 49$ 
nilar, jrrj>rfos¥1 1640-67, tr* V. 3aU, xenden 

, X, p* 106* 

3* Thevsnot, 47-48* 

4. A 1 in (tr*) II, 191) ->albanoke, III, 84$ Forster, 

149 u Jaeh). ' 

&• roster, 149-60 (Finch)$ *>teel <* Crowther, ^urejyyu IV, 
266$ Kuady, II, 887-28$ hanrique, II, 153-64* 



After Agra, Gwalior was perhaps ths second most Important 

town of the sub a . The sain towiahip was situated on the 

1 

hill end was surrounded by a stone wall* The walled city 
contained within it the fort ad import At dwelling pluses* 

The fort served as the prlnelpal place of eanfineaient for 
the princes of royal blood and the high nobles* It was 
situated on the main route fron Agra to the Dee cm* 

~»ome other important urban centres, like Koi, Jay an a* 
K-hanva, &iurja, grew into Importanc# due to their situetioa 
on main routes or being produetion centres or marts of 
looal products. They were regularly visited by merchants 
for the procurement of commodities manufactured there, a*g* 

2 

•iayane, Khurja ad Kol for indigo, and Kol also for saltpetra. 

< athura, situated on the right bank of the fanuna 
between ^eihi and Agra, was perhaps one of the oldest towns 
of the sub a , Xt owes its pre-emln«ice for being m anoisnt 
plaee of iiiadu pilgrimage* Sometime in the early yeara of 
shah Jahm's reign it was redesignated Islamabad, and later 



2* For day a a see Foster, 151*62 (Finch)t Pelseert, 17 1 

Thevanot, 57) hmrique* II, 162 & «) for Kol, see. Moody, 
II, 72, 75) in the ifraliah F Motnpima, there ere large 
number of rsfarAOSS for these pieces Ad their products* 
Also aee Chapter on Trade 6 Cooneree* 



Bad* a sarkar head-quarters. It retained this position 
until the lata years of Aurnngsab's reign, but was there* 

X 

after Reverted to its old position of oars ana head*quarters. 


Abdun Mabi, fauldar of Kathura, in 1661» eonstrusted 

the Jama hasJid In hathura, around vhioh the aodem township 
2 3 

has developed, hathura also bee ana an imperial mint. 


^ taw ah, though a oars ana head-quarters, was an Impor¬ 
tant town on the main routa of Agra and Patna. In the 

second half of the 17th century it had become fauidarl head* 
4 

quarters* It had several sarsis to accommodate travellers, 
and vat a busy place where large number of boats were avail¬ 
able for river transport. An imperial mint was also eatabli- 

6 

shed here during the latter half of the 17th century. 


1. *n the sarkar list giv« in ths yJjfthaEifrtanan * athura 
does not find a placej :*»a. 292/62, ff. S3b-54a| hid. 69* 
f. 42a| jiw. 37/7, ff. 51b-52a. 

2. *.»• Growse, - platelet 1933, p. 36,163. 

3. Asisa Hasan, 'Hints of the Mughal Hap ire' , I.H.u. (Patiala) 
1967, p* 333* 

4. ^ce in fra f on administration* 

5* hundy, IX, 36*87 1 also see infra on trade Ad oonmarea* 

6* Asisa Has a, • I*H*C* (Patiala), 1967, p* 333* 


CiUfTtA - II 


mMM. or m.. suba < i) 

From the evidence we have* it la apparent that the 
administration of the sub* of Agra vaa organised largely 
on the a ante pattern aa the other aubai of the F.qplre, with 
thla difference that ’when the Kmperor vaa at Agra* no eeparate 
governor functioned In the suba . 

In thia chapter and the following, our effort ia 
directed tovarda deacribing the administrative structure of 
the auba . on the basis, aa far aa possible, of the evidence 
belonging to it. Though this might entail repeating or 
duplicating what is known in respect of auba administration 
in general, there is yet some benefit t o be obtained from 
establishing that the pattern followed in 9 uba of <*gra was 
the same as elsewhere* 

For the sake of convenience, we have organised our 
descriptions of auba administration according to the different 
officials in whom the administrative functions were vested* 

The present Chapter sets out to describe the status, juris¬ 
dictions and functions of ths auba -lev el officials, vis*, 
the governor, Divan . Bakhshl . and Sadr , while the next 
Chapter would be concerned with the other officers, vis*, 
dla'dar . fail Id ar . revenue officials and Oasis . 



&91MIBQL 1 


Akbar constituted the puba of Agra in his 24th 
1 

regnal year by superseding the earlier provinces, usually 

2 

called s «rk art . Inherited from the Lodi period. The Governor 

of the sub a was appointed from amongst the high ranking 

nobles of the naolre. Agra, being the seat of the central 

government for a considerable period of time, oecupied a 

3 

unique position. The Ain laya down the general principles 
which the Governors were to fallow in performing their 
duties. 


Mughal Governors of Agra have been variously 

designated names durin? the 17th century. The chapter in 

the Ain, dealing with the general principles of his duties 

4 

is called AlflrlSloah Salar . but no Governor of Agra was 

ever called ;;inah lalar . during Akbar*s reign he was given 

no proper designation either, whenever a noble was appointed 

5 

to the charge of the suba only general words are used. 


i* Aj£feas-ikga» m, P82| iio* n* 48. 

2. For these s ark art see Baburnsrsa. 621. After the organls- 
tIon of tubas, the term sarkar b«mn to be applied to 
the sub-dl vis ions of the suba . 

3. iifl., II, 196. 

4. ibid . *n, 196. 

6. The war% are * p al bam (lit. to fuafd), |1 purdah (lit. 
to protect); see Akbar Naas . Ill, 467,762. 




During Jahsn?ir’s reign silly one Governor is referred 
1 

to 08 sahlb-1 gut 3 . But in Shah Jahan*s reign we find him 

designated by various names* like XLulffi, UitaiaX* bakia. 

2 

haris . In /iirnr.gzeb*s time a governor is invariably termed 

finals' ->r sukaL jx» 

In th» Appendix A to this Chapter we have compiled 
a list of all officers who served as Governor of sufra Agra 
from the reign of Akbar to the de b of Aurangzefc. fheir 
ranks 'ttanaabf 1 at the time they held charge are also given. 
From this list, certain interesting offsets emerge, 

the Mughal Emperors did not normally apoolnt a 
Governor at Agra when they themselves stayed there. He was 

appointed only during the absence of the Knperor from the 

n 

capital city. Therefore, the tenure of office often depended 

on the period of the Esperor* s absence. Sometimes Governors 

were appointed even for the short periods that the Emperor 

4 

went taut on hunting. In case of the death of a Governor, or 
during the period when the new incumbent was on his way to 
assume charge, interim Governors were appointed for the 


1« IttiMfet 344. 

?• Lahorl, li, 369, 427, Ill, 76* II, 130, 216, 234,407 &e. 

3. See XiaaJl* 344, 369 . 376| Bitch Chronicle . 57,74,77-8 1 
Lahorl, II, 110, 130, &e. 


4. Lahorl, II, 20. 




1 

intervening period. 

f'ven during the period of Kraperar't absence from 
Agra no set pattern was followed as for the tenure of a 
Oovernor is concerned. The longest stay in office, perhaps 

comes from Akhar's reign, the Governor’s term being spread 

2 

over s period of seven years. The longest continuous 

tenures of a Oovernor during the reigns of Jahangir, Shah 

3 4 

Jahan and Aurana-zeb are approximately, 5 years, 24 years 
5 

and 6 years respectively. On the other hand. Governors some* 

times stayed in office for a period as short as about 5 

6 

months. 


1. Lahori, II, 241, Raja Bithal L'as was appointed on the 
death of Vazlr rhan, in th« 14th regnal yer.r of shah 
Jahan. In another Instance lahori fVol. II, p. 407) 
refers to the appointment of «Ja J?isw-*nt Singh, in 
the l°th regnal yearf till Shaikh Farid took charge. 

2. Shat. gu] i Khan remained in office from 36th to 43rd 

r goal year; see I -I» 744, 7D5. 

3. Khwaia Jahan occupied the governorship from ^th to 13th 
regnal year? see fuzuk . 123, 126,160,260,267,272,326. 

4. For AsaH Khan as governor between October 1634 and 
December 1636, see Lshori, It, 76, 105. 

6 . see Akhfc»rat for 46tb to 51st regnal years of Aurangzeb 
for tilkhtsr ban as Governor of the suba Agra* 

6. 3es Appendix^ for Musaffar Khan (Jahangir’s reign), 
Kbvaja Jahan (Shah Jahan’s reign) and Mukhtar Khan 
(Aurangzeb’s 39th regnal year). 



After the formation of the suba Akbar did not leave 

the charge in the hands of a single person for some timet 

instead he appointed two persons to jointly look after the 

1 

affairs of the suba . The practice of leaving the administra¬ 
tion in the hands of a single person started only from his 
3Gth regnal year (1S91)| this was continued by his successors. 
Feen during the periods when the charge was in the hands of 
a single person, nobles of very high rank were stationed at 
Agra. 

During 'die period when Agr was the imperial capital 

governorships were assigned to hi eh . mnosabd ;rs only* the 

only exception being that of \ : smdar Khan, appointed in 1649, 

P 

who held thr* ronk of 1,OCO/PCO. During the reign of Aurang?eb 
ra«ndabdars of comparatively 1 ow^r r^nVs were >ften appointed 
to this office. *' :il 1€ 4.' ( as 1 on*-' «s #re was the imperial 
capital) the lowest set rank of a g->v«rnor was P 9 OOO,except 
that of X*rr£*r hb an . In the second phase ( 1C4'^-1707) we 
have instances when a Governor's x&S rank was c ,600 or f,000 


1. Shaikh Ibrahim and some otner officials were appointed 
in August lfi65 ( Akbar name . Ill, 467). similarly, from 
1586 to 1591 Shaikh Ibrahim and Raja Askaran were made 
in-charge of Agrat see ftkbar Ksm . Ill, 510-11, 696. 


?• Mft'Aiir-ai Vairat 111 , B 30 . 



1 

or even at low at 1,500. 

During the flrtt period governors looked exclusively 

after the office of Governor, an 3 only in a few eases were 

P 

at tinned the peat of Cattellan ( ollaMarl ) of A«ra Fort. 

But during the tecond period (particularly In Aurangteb*t 

relen) It became common for the Governor of Agra to hold 

the fail .Id art of the environs of Agra, and ttlll later the 

$ 

feu .Id nr 1 of ?, athura, Hind sun, and Kama raharl. It appears 
that with the shift of capital to Shahjahanabad (Delhi), 
and still more after Auran’xeb’s departuer for the Deccan 
in 1681, Agra loet Ita iagsartance to some extent. It Is 
also likely that for greater efficiency and to neet the 
challenge of the Jats in this region it became important 
that the fauJdarl of Agra as well as . athara and its 
neighbourhood should be assigned to the sase person. 


1. Abdullah Khan, P,000/l,500 ( Akhbarat . «ajsb, 84 h.Y.); 
Sarbuland Khan, P.600/1,600 (Ma!,§air-j jj118) I 
Itiqad Khan, P, 600/1,600 ( Akhbee et. Shaban 44H.Y.)< 
Muhtasham Khan Mir Ibrahim, 1,600/400 ( Ma* aair-ul Uaara ) t 
III, 647) & c. 

P. Itlbar Khan Khwaja Sara Wis also qlla'dar and in»eharge 
of imperial treasury in 17th regnal year of Jahangir 
( Tusuk . 944 , 969, 376. Rajs Bit h aid as, interim governor 
in 14th regnal year of Shah Jahan, was also Jllilfljtg of 
Agra Fort ttl gtfit 1 ). 

3. Koshdar Khan held the fan Ida rl of Agra in 8th R.Y. of 
/uran^zeb ( Ma«aalr -| llmfllir 80)| Abdullah B>«n (or 
Ibadullah Khm) also held tbafwjdari of Acre in ?4th 
s.T. ( Akhbarat fo r £h e asonths of Bajab and Sha’atan). 

Aceoff.i iig to Me* eel r»t Almas iri ( p. 351). Sbaista Khan 
Amlr-ul Umra, in 96th R.Y. held the f^nideri of Agra 

(gWtlBUtd. 9fl Qmt Riff..*) 



Accordingly there arc numerous in*tanc^s at well , 

when we find that the fail-Id arl of Agra wa* assigned to the 

1 

sons of the Governors of Agra. Some times the maosmbs of 

the sons of the governors were raised presumably because 

of assignment of some duties to them though we have no 

P 

knowledge of these duties. 

All the proceedings at the court of the Governor 
ware recorded by officials! and these were regilarly reported 
to the Rmpero r. For the periods of Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
such detailed information is not available. ?he Akhbarat 
(news-letters) from Aur&ngseb's court, however, refer 
frequently to the official reports (waqa*i) received from 
Agra. From these reports it transpises that the Governor 


( Qas&lmaA. fxpg,pmlaif. pa*.g...) 

as well. Itlqad /ban, held the fauldarl of Hlndaun in 
4dth H.Y. , and then secured the fauldarl of Mathure 
and Kama ^ahari next year, i.e. 46th H.Y. ( Akhbarat )« 
Mukhtar Khan, who held the f auld arl of Agra in 46th 
(M&baz&v t was alio assigned the faaidar^ of 
Man got al ah in 4Pth R.Y. ( Akhbarat ). 

1. Hiraanat Khan Mir Isa, son of Islam Khan Badftkhshl in 
6tb R.Y. of Aurangseb (Ma'aslr- ul Umara . Ill, 946)» 
Mukhtar Khan's son, Iftiqar Khan became fan Id ar of 
Agrs on 5 Jam-I, 38 R.Y. (Akhbarat). 

2. Ibadullah's so n in Rajab 24 H.Y. ( Akhbarat ) . Sbalsta 
i4>an's son on 12 Rabi II, 36 R.Y.,Mir Miruddin, son of 
Fldal Khan, 6 Jam, I, 38 R.Y., and 30 Z'hiJ, 36 R.Y.* 
Mohammad Salih, son of Itlqad Khan, &havwal» 43 R.Y. 
(AJftfearat). 




2a 


held his court regularly where all kinds of pet it Ions war® 
heard; either some kind of decision was taken or the peti¬ 
tions were forwarded to the Fsperor with the Governor's 
recounendatl ons. 

The primary function of the Governor was to 
maintain law and order. He was reouired to deal effectively 
with the recalcitrant elements. 

The Akhbar»t refer in this connection to numerous 

of complaints about the hi cb hnndednese of the officials* 

as also tolocel disturbances. 'Whatever -right be the nature 

of these complaints they were recorded in the w ane 1 ! and 

transmitted to the r mperor. Some of th® complaints aesinet 

Raja Bi3h»n Singh, fauldar of V-thura, ^r® interesting. On^ 

Ibrahim and Lai C3i -_nd coipplsined to the Goeernor that though 

they had duly paid the rahdarl and c hawkldarl on their cows, 

and yet Bishen Singh’s aumashta had taken away their cows 

from them. At the lsperial c ourt Bishan Singh's w akil was 

1 

asked to write to his master about it. Some other complaints 

are also recorded against the officials of Raja Blshen Singh 

2 

and he was time and agaLn warned to keep thea under control. 

U Miscellaneous Documents..Tranacrlnt No. 86, p. 44, 

dated 9 Safer, 37 R.Y. 

2* Transcript No. 86, p. 66, 16 Sefar, 38 R.T.f also 
Akhbarat of 9 Safer 37 R.Y. 



2o 


On one occassion vhtfl an official, belonging to jBlkft *8*a 

and poster! elsewhere, took to wrong doing, the Governor of 

1 

Agra was asked to arrest members of hit fsally. Again,when 
Abdullah Khan, chobd 8 r of Ajmer, plundered 4,000 rupees 
from a laal rdar , a coplaint wet lodged with the Faperor, 
who asked the governor of Agra to depute an official for 
reco very of the plundered sum. Presumably Abdullah Khan 
was by this time posted in suba Agra, ^en an official of 
a deceased noble refused to hand over any building or 
property, belonging to the deceased noble, action wos taken 

p 

ag iim t him by the Governor. 


Similarly, in case of rebellions within the suba . 
or plundering raids organised fr>ra within the suV.-a into -he 
limits of another, the 'towo-nor ns obli^f : t) eputc troops 

3 

to chastise the guilty. He-enforcements Wf»re sent if the 

J 4 

forces loc 11 y stationed proved insufficient. 


The Governor had the authority to appoint subordinate 

5 

officials to maintain law and order, ^uch appointments were 


1# See Akhbarat . 18 Safar, 43 r <.Y. , for such a request from 
the Govern or of Burhanpur. 

?. Akh barat . 3 Shabban, 48 d.Y. 

3. See Akh bar at . 9 Safar, 37 B.Y, , when Afghans froe the 
neighbourhood of Bsdaun were employed, by a eumaahta of 
one of the l^erial officials, to harass the people, 

4. jt&lkaai& t 14 ^afar, 37 it. Y. : ?5 r.abi I, 37 rt.Y. 

5. JXn ., 11, 195. 



1 

however, reported to the r ag>eror. In ease of any inconsie- 
tenoy with Iaperial policy an appointment could be cancelled 

Appointment to higier positions and assignment of 
i«gIra were outside the jurisdiction of the Qovernor, He 

could make recommendation ( tadwi z) to the Emperor in favour 

3 , cumazA 

of any person, Mlnor^aaaMHMlvbiaHi about the grant of a 
title, award of a new mansab . or a small increase in the 
mansab . were also made on his recomnendations. 


1, Transcript No, 85, p. 56; Akhbarat of 19 >afar 38 R.Y., 
refers about the appointment of thanadars of tanna 
Zafsroagar Shamsabad and oarcana 9hoi pur. 

?. Akhbarat . 11 Safar, 36 R.Y. It seems that the employment 
of Mevatls in responsible positions was viewd with dis¬ 
favour, ?hus when the report was received of Shalsta 
Khan's appointment of >watls t5 check d-coJty and way¬ 
laying in Agra, on a conditional basis ( moshrutf ) . the 
Governor, was asked to re-inst-.te the earlier foot- 
soldi* rs f pyadaha ). and dismiss the Mewatis. iie was told 
that he could keep these Yewatls in his personal service, 
if he so chose, 

3, Akhbarat , 7 Ramzan, 38 R.Y., where Governor of Agra 
recoaraended that Rhvaja Muhammad Sharif, whose jagir bad 
been transferred, be allowed to keep that jfglr . It waa 
accepted, Akhbarat . 2 Phij, 38 R.Y. , and 15 Sbawwal, 

46 R.Y. , report recoasaendations about the fauldarla of 
coaparafcively minor places. In Akhbarat , :^qad, 44 a.Y., 
it la reported that the Governor bias elf wanted the 
simultaneous charge of a f auldarl . AH these recoonends- 
tions were accepted by the E^eror* 

4, See ikhbiiat. 37 Safar, 36 R.Y. , for the title of Khan; 
Akhbarat . 25 Rmbi II, 37R.Y. | at 8 Safar, 38 R.Y. 

(September, 16 93), Ramzan, 61 R.Y. For grant of a new 
mOJLsfe, and Increase in rajpiab . 



Bn Governor was expected to maintain contingents 

up co the required standard. For failure to re^rt bkhtar 

ito an* s fault in not maintaining his standard contingents* 

the Eakhlhi -and- vagaLl HigflX * the sub a was dismissed. If 

necessary an enouiry was instituted against the Governor. 

In Hikhtar Khan’s own essse, it led ultimately to his 
1 

dismiss al • 

2kg— Plyaa. * 


After dividing the empire into sufcas . In 16$?* 

Akbar took soap time in devising the structure of the suba- 

? 

administration. In 1586 he instituted the office of a 
dlwen , in charge of revenue* independent of the Governor* 
besides otter offices of equrJ inp">rt-ncr, largely indepen¬ 
dent of each other. "hough n are s of these officials to 

serve as diwana in various sub as were recommended at this 

ww 3 

time, ttie actual appointment of divans /only ntode in 1535. 


1. Aktibarat * 11 ^ajsb* 45 ft.Y. ; dikhter Khan's sowar rank 
was reduced. 4>en another report was made against him* 
the Emperor Instituted an enouiry, Mukhtar fhan not only 
lost the governorship but was also deprived of the 
fauldarl of ffabhura (••• Akhbarct f P4 Mubarram, 46 H.Y. , 
and P6 Sh *»wvsl * 46 I.Y.). 

AtfcU Kama. Ill* 511, it this time the name of one 
Muhibb All was recommended for suba Agra. 

3* Al&Jtf 670| at the tine of actual appointment, 

the aijoal of Agra was assigned to Keshav Das. 
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Ph# divan was appointed by the Fsqperor on the 

advice of the central divan , He bald independent financial 

charge of the auba . and vaa In no way subordinate to the 
1 

subadar . At the same tine, the divan aaalated the Governor 

In the disposal of revenue cases and allied complaints in 

2 

the kachehrl . 


r 1 * * 4 . Saran has alre dy offered a survey of the 

functions of the provincial divans . which is 'uoinly based 

,0 

on the Yirat-i Ahmad 1 . Similar details ar« also contained 

4 

in the letters and documents in the gar name-1 Hunshi . 

^he documents in the latter work/that a d 1 van should give 
easy access to « cultivator for kmvln* the r>"»r’*e*t st te 
of af: airs, at the sme time Inst r- ct? ne hlr:: not to enter¬ 
tain local revenue officials in private; th?.t r:e should 
oscfi tain the position of cultivation and exert himself 
through the -amlis . for the extension and ioprov-eient in Itt 
should obtain detailed cultivator-vise .lama statistics froa 
the aaln , which karorls should collect in time; and if the 


1. t . Saren, 17o• 

S. Akhbarat . Rcmsan 37 .Y.| Safer SB h.T. 4 c. of Ju range* bf 

also see Irfsn Habib, 295* 

3# 1 . Saran, 175—77. 


4. Njgarnaaa-1 Hanshi. 99-IDS. 
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reallection was not full, the balance was to be realized 

1 

In three Instalments. At the time of his tours he should 
see the actual position of cultivation and cheek it with 
the village records. In case of deserepencles the guilty 
officials were to be punished. He should direct the ns 
and «m 11 a . In case of natural calamity, to fix the Jama 
in consultation with village officials, taking into account 
the damage to the crops, lie was to direct the fotadar 
(treasurer) of the local treasuries to accept the Alamglri 
coins (l.e. current coins). The diwan also acted as auditor 
of the accounts of the revenue collection In the auba . Ha 
was empowered to check the rec cards of local revenue officials, 
ami ns . anils and fotadars , and take suitable action, includ¬ 
ing their suspension, and report kta** the matter to the 
central dlv^n sendlne alone the necessary documents, '"he 

dlwan had the control over the sub a treasury, and took out 

2 

money on the Instructions of the emperor. 

No evidence, whidi could throw light on functions 
specific to the dlwan of suba Agra , has been obt ined. How¬ 
ever, we can aaka a list of persons who occupied this office 


l. Mgnraafl «-1 .Miami» 99-102. 


2. Akhbarat . Z*hi J 43 \.Y. of Airangseb. 




3 


In puba Aprs during the pert od under study. This is given 
In Appendix B to the Chapter. 

?he appendix Is not likely to be complete except, 
perhaps, fo r the reign of Shah J ah an. For Jahangir's entire 
reign we have no inf ormation as to who occupied the office, 
and for how long a period; for Airangseb's reign only strey 
reference are found. 

From the above list, such as It is, it appears that 

no set pattern was followed as t o how long a person could 

occupy the office. T ven if we take the reign of Shah Jahan, 

where ve have almost complete information, we find that the 

individual term ranged from a minimum period of 6 months to 

a maximum of 7 years. Gome times a person received oromotlon 

1 

to some other department: on another occasion he was trans¬ 
ferred to set things right in seme other tuba or a prince's 
2 

j a gir t but most of the time the reasons for the transfer 
are not given. 

The highest aaniab was held by Acs Afral, vis. 


1. Mukraaat Khan was given charge of diwan»l barutat and 
so ae other departments, and then was transfesrsd to 
the Deccan as Ml r-i »ainap| a as Lahorl, Ill, 1S6| M.P . 
Ill, 460*1. 

?. Aqa Afxal was transferred to look after subs Bengal 

and Prince shuja's laglr there. So also was Rsi Resides. 
See T ehorl, T I, «06. 



1 2 
l t 500/600, while the lowest vas 300/60, It appears that 

for those officials who vara not assigned any military duty 

or o vere not made responsible for maintaining lav and 

3 

order, the award of savar manaab was a sore formality. 


Via know oractlcally nothing about the salary 

received by the divans , Though the functions and powers 

vere the s «m for all those vho held the office, their 

4 

BnMnbs , as we have seen, varied greatly. No conditional 

or meshrit wansab is mentioned in connexion with the offioa. 

It is alsn not clear if their .laglrs , which vere granted in 
6 

lieu of salary, lay vlthln the «uba . 


A separate divan vas appointed for khalsa territories 

Thus, in 1592 A.L. hai Ram I>as was appointed dlwan-i khallsa 

6 

of Agra, Allahabad, Bihar and Bengal, hether this system 

of attaching several ailfeal to a single fljjiaJtel ♦ 


1, Lahorl, II, 230, 

2, Akhbarat. fhavval P5 P.Y. of Aurangseb. 

3, Shaikh Abdul Karla Thanesarl, who vas appointed divan 
towards tha dose of Shah Jahan's reign, held a m»ns»b 
of 800/P 00, though his gad ad-1 ma*aah grant was valued 
at 5 l»c rupees| Marls, 369, 

4, This point Is further strengthened from the ease of 
governors and other officials, who vere awarded different 
mansabs while holding the smie office, 

6 , Irfan Hrf>ib, 883 n. 

6 - JJtear *vai> IXI » 6os. 


continued; or wad abolished in 1595 A.D. with the appointment 

of dlwans for individual subai « Is not dear, towards the 

close of Aurangaeb*s reign we come across the names of two 

1 

persons designated as dlwan.l toialiii of the auba Agra* which 
suggests that some time during the 17th century this depart¬ 
ment was reorganised. ?he dlwan had several sub-ordinates 

? 

to assist him In the management of the frhallsa . 

It is difficult to trace the racial or clan origin 
of those who held the office of dlwan at Agra; and It is, 
therefore, difficult to establish whether the Iranis, 
usually re*srd#d as financiers, held a hif»h proportion of 
th'-se offices, Rather surprising y, only 3 out of the SO 
fllyaoi known are Hindus, it apne - rs th^t since the office 
required training in accountancy, thnse who were assigned 
the work of the dlwan! in the suba or khallsa were culte 
often professional accountants. 

IhJL fedfllgtll * 

A major step in organising the suba *! ministration 

_wai_jt ake n up by Afcbar with the cr eatlofTcf the office of 

3 

frflKfrghl in 15PP. The first recorded appointment took piece 


1* Ahhfcaraf. P Ramzan 40 R.Y. of Aurangcab; nama of the 
officials were Rashid .1 j an and ’iu'ataad Khan. 

P. w»irshid call TTi an was naib(deputy) to Rashid Khan, 
Akh bar at *> ^amran 40 R.Y. of Aurangzeb. 

.?• Akbsr ijgm , II f, 2P?. 



in 1SR6 when Hakim 4in-ul Mulk ws> appointment to this post 
1 

at Agra. It is not know*, if Mn-u] Milk went to Agra 

immediately t o 1 ook after the aff'lrs of the suba . or some 

delay took place, and some one else got the Job In actual 

? 

practice as vos the case with the <31 va n. 

The bekhahl w%i appointed at the recoosendatlon of 
the bakfashl-ul Mulk (the Central » was his repre¬ 

sentative at the auba headqusorters, and was directly 

3 

responsible to him. 

It appears that Akbar had appointed a person to 

the single office of the bakhshl only; later on several 

other offices were attached to the post of batchahl of the 

s ubs , toen the additional offices were combined is difficult 
4 

to ascertain. From the beginning of the reign of shah Jahan 

onwards the b akhshj seems also to have been the waca 1 1- 

5 

flattlf e*-officio. S oae times one or more from amongst the 


l- Attn %a>» in, 511. 

?. See iifaL . 

3. Gee P. Saran, roylnclal government. ? pp.18P-3. 

4. lunik . ISO-1| while discussing the merits of the 
creation of the office of waca'1 nawis Jahangir doea 
not sey if this office was attached to that of the 

bakfaahl . 

, I ah or i, 11, 369; ii, 491; ‘«ris, P44; and 
Akhba~at of Aarangreb* s reign. 


5 . 
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1 2 3 

office of beyutat . dar ogha^l. i marat . oil fcabara (Controller 

of River Tolls) w«ra conferred on the bakhshi . 

The main duty of the bakhshi was to its to the 
maintenance of the required strength of troopers by manaeb- 
daw posted in the suba . In case any discrepancy in the 
required strength was found, the bakhshi was required to 
report the matter to the central bakhshi for suitable 

4 

action* Failure to do so led to his punishment as well* 

Thus it became necessary that the bakhshi should also be 
made van'l nawia or head of the news reporters as well* 

All the Maoa'i tee re actually sent to the frakfrl Mr-Ml-Jailait 
who then placed them before the F-aperor* 

* 6 

rh * feafthsMla subordinates, vaca’l njgrs. collected 

'V 

informations from the various departments and localities 

and these were compiled and reported to the centre* He 

attenc«d the court of the gtwernor and Included in his 

6 

jflafljJJL a statement of what transpired there* 


1* latoorl, II, 369. See separate section on Divan. 1 Bavutat . 
2. JMlfl.* , IU, 76$ II, 491. 

•1« Ibid*, II, 491* 

4* Akhberet * 8 Jam. II, 46 R.Y. ( November, 1700) | when the 

bakhshi failed tp report the abort fall in tha required 
strength of contingent of Mulch tar Khan, the g over tot, he 
was removed from the post (see suprp ). 

fc * AMlkaXait 22 Rams an, 40 R.Y. (April, 1696)$ 16 Sbavwal, 

40 Y. (May, 1696); 14 .Uharraa, 4S a*Y. (Hay, 1703). 

6* oee Akhbar e fr . 



AS in the case of the dlwans . It is difficult to 

work out the tenures of the baktagfali? . (See Appendix C for 

our effort). ’'bile during the r eign of Shah Jab an we find 

1 

that one person stared for as long as 11 years and another 
2 

about 6 yearst during Aurangxeb's reign within 3 or 4 months 

3 

three persons were appointed and then transferred* 

The appointment of a bakhshl to accompany an 
expedition was for a specific purpose and for the period 
of that particular expedition only. Such appointees had 
nothing to do with the auba adtainist rat ion. 


Though we have very little information about the 
ainaatel of the £attlfbl> it can be said that th^lr jftjfllafel 

were usually not hi eh. The reasons for Mukranat rhen hold- 

4 

ing a comparatively high-r aansab nay be due to his associa¬ 
tion with Mrfiabat ih an with whom h# had started his career 

5 

after comine to India. 


1. lahori, Ill, 76| II, 491. 

?• I,ah ori, II, 491 1 \*ris, ?44. 

3. Akfabarflt f 7 and 19 Muharras, 48 R.Y. (May, 1703) and 
2 datal II, 48 R.Y. (August, 1703). 

4. See Lahorl, II, 347; Ill, 101; his mm »h was increased 
to 1,000/400 in January 1631, and again to 1,600/600 in 
June 1631. 


b. Ma'aslr-ul Umara. Hi, 460 . 




BiJttflsl filffltit 1 


Agra being tha capital of the Figplre, it contained 

a large royal establishment. Tha Jlfi provides an exhaustive 

list of the departments! stores and stables irfiich vers part 

1 

of this establishment. The Id van-1 Bayutat vas responsible 
for the expenditure for its maintenance out of the royal 
income derived from the revenues of the khallia . It is not 
clear vhether the Plwgn-1 Pewitat was a subs official! but 
he seems always to have resided at Agra. He held his appoint¬ 
ment by an imperial order. 


Though thla office exlated under Akbar and Jahangir 
ve haare no information about the Incumbents. The list of 
persons who occupied this position under shah Jchan is, 
mare or less, coar>lete. During durangzeb's reign our infor¬ 
mation again becomes very scanty (see Appendix D). 


It appears th^t generally the tenure was 1 ms than 

2 

two years during Shah Tab an's reign. The menaaba were 


1. See res pec tive Alns on arras and ammunition, elephants, 
horses etc., buildings, royal functions* c. in Ain . L 

P. Mikranat Khan seems to bad bsen an exception due to his 
association with Mahafaat Khan, and had Military capabi¬ 
lities as va find that be aceo^pani ed the expedition, 
against Julh* Singh Bundela, while in office; see 
Lehorl, Ill, 119, 120-21. 
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coaparatieely higher than the DImbjm. ««* £aJjfaiMl **>• 
suba . particularity in respect of rank. 

In the early years of Aurangseb*s reign the office 

is still designated Dlwan-1 Beyutat . Later on he is simply 
1 

called 

It is interesting to find that Iranis held this 
office during practically the entire reign of Shah Jahon, 
except for one non-Muslim whose period of tenure can not 
be ascertained. 

Ill g...Sid J * 

One major source of support of s-bolarly and 

theological classes in India has b«°en the grants of land 

and cash pensi ons conferred on them by the stote. Aktaar 

reorganised the administrative department under the charge 

o 

of Sadr-us sudur . to look after these grants. The grants 

3 

and pensions were collectively known as savurchal . The major 
part of iMXHIghMl consist ad of mad ad. 1 a»»ash or grants of 


?. Ibn Hasan, Chapter VHI% Irfan Habib, T&g. ASXJCllfl glllfll 
. ... pp. 298-99. 


3. Ain.. I, 198-9 




lands, which are dealt with in our chapter on aavenua 
Grants. 


Fven before the for^ation of the subas . Akbar, in 
hie ?6th regnal year, dispensed with the single office of 
Siairu-s Sudur . appointed sadrs over <5 if ferent regions. He 
appointed Gh 4t Abul Fair Fair! as Sadr of Agra, Kaloi and 

1 -i-oi 

KanauJ, this being the arte later to be covered^raftgly by 

the suba of Agra. But it appears that Akbar soon reverted 

8 

to the old position and restored the single office of the 
central Sadr or Sadm«» Sudor . His representatives or 

subordinates at the suba and oars ana levels were respectively 

3 

called &&Lr a'* AU&galLL* 

4 

From Lahori it would appear wnat ^adru^s 3udur 
himself looked after the grants in she suba of Agra. In the 
lcth regnal year when the Sadru-8 Sudur rrth eft —T-ih a n was 
informed of the corrupt practices of his predecessor he 
ordered the verification of all grants. For these verifica¬ 
tions grantees were afcked to approach their respective 


1. Akbar Ha»a . Ill, 378. 

8. Ibn Has an, on. clt. , 863-64. 

3. tabor 1, II, 366-66| Xqjdr|jtt«»l Haft Ml 0, II, 180-81, 
Irfan Habib, &.*!£. « 898-96. 


4. Lahori, II, 365-66 



Sadr-1. duav (' sub-ugja.') of their tuba? but in gajZJ Agra 

the grants were to be verified by the G«dai»« Sudur blow elf. 

The reasons for not appointing a sadr-1 iusv in suba Agra 

vas presumably because it was the capital, where the eentral 

offices were located. When the capital was shifted to 

Shah jahanabad (Delhi), a sadr-1 Jury in mba Agra came to 
2 

be appointed. 

The available documents throw some light on the 
procedures of awards of grants and their subsequent confir¬ 
mations. But we have no evidence as to how a 'needy' person 
petitioned before the Facer or for the award of a grant, and 
precisely what rd e was played by she Sadru-s suflur or his 
subordinates. From a l^rge nusiber of madad-i -na'osh grant 

3 

(documents of narg.^na Bilheir and Pharosabad, Barker Kanauj) , 
it would appear that the Sadru-s sudur orovti e the conduit 
through which the representation and grant thereon were 
pro cessed) but the grant was actually made by an inperial 
order or farman Issued in favour of the grantee. Alongwith 
the XlIBM the fijfljMsl,wttdUf issued a JLBXXftOft* making a 

1. 4fce=t s refer red^bc^a L*a^ei^c,lL,3$f-66 . 

* Iaaklratu-1 Mitt main . II, 180-81. 

3. Photo-copies In tbs Seminar Library, Department of 

History, A.M.U. Aligarh, hitherto rafarred as 'Shaaaabad 
Documents. * 



1 

reference to the imperial XaLB&Q* Upon death of the 

original grantee, hia heirs ordinarily petitioned the 

Bwflru-s sudur for the confirmation of the grant in their 

favour* Before a confirmatory letter vaa Issued the 8edru-s 

audur had to check end ensure that the petitioners were 

the real heirs of the deceased grantee, and were in actual 

nossessl on of the land of the grant. In the eonflrreatory 

P 

letter these nsrticulars were also ineorporoted. Presumab¬ 
ly, whenever \sr« h*i a 9adr-l iurv . he reported on these 
matters bo the Sadru-a ■ >udur and carried out inspections 
on hia behalf. 


i. ohamsabad Docu'-e ri t os. 10, 46, ^c. 


£. 


ibid . , i%os . 20, 
Msa, i*o # 36 of 
history, A.f’.'J. 


as, ??, c; iso see 

the Seminar library, Deoartr?jent of 

,oi *s r+i i & garoanarl.,niiasUL» ai. 


* 
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Divans of aoba Agra 
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B.khihll of the aifc* ^C» 


| | | | 

s, &D, | N a a o I Known i Mifllii I Sourcoo 

_fi_LjfrilaL-i_I_ 


1. 

Hakim Ain-ul Milk 

1686 

MftTn—lT III»611 

2. 

Mukramat Khan 

March 

1631 

1600/500 tahorl, 11*347*369, 

488. 

3. 

Mir Abdul Karim 

Fab. 1635 
March 

1646. 

Lahorl, rn t 76| 
i 1*491. 

4. 

Matlab,s. o. 

March 

mi. * ‘ 1 ,491| 


Mi * t mad Kb an 

1646- 
Doc, 1650 

i&rls* 244. 

5. 

Ohaaluddin San Jar 

Doc, 1650 

WSarls* 244. 

6. 

Rah oat Ullah 

Oct. 1693 

jy02l££ai*7 Habl 1, 
38 a.Y. 

7. 

Muhaaiaad Mu In 

May 1703 

^£tLfeaXaJLt7 Muharaan 

48 it. Y. 

8. 

Sal full ah 

May 1703 

Ibid. 


Akhbsrat .2 Habl II, 
48 R.Y. 


9 , 


Itovaja Habib 
Ullsh 


Au $?. 1703 




:d r .. - 2 

HisaUL rl EgSUftlL. 


—I-IIZ^HBE ri. .IZZJ "1--- 

SI* 9 N a * a | Fro* 9 To f Manaab 9 Sou root 

MA _I_5_i_A_ 


1* 

Kukramat ill an 

1627-28 S apt. 1633 

1500/ 

L ahorl, Ii ,347 ,428,543 



600 

ftg 1 iraJL Mmaim »* 1 *» 





460-1. 

2. 
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APMIWIST-.AT f ?/t or *"H r STTPA ( U) 

In this Chapter ve continue th# description of the 
'Rain officials of the auba T passing from the major officers 
at the capital, to officials who were posted not orQ.y at the 
capital tut also In other localities* The status and nature 
of all these afi leers varied conaiderablyj and this varia¬ 
tion makes It impossible to decide firstly any purely 
hlerarehial arrangement in treating them. However, we have 
trie* to ler-1 first with aHitnry and police of r lei al 9 ,then 
with judicial, and, finally, with those concerned with 
revenue realisation. 


"he flla'dary 


In the ’desert **■ 1 on •>*' the "w 1 ve fur as* Abul "'asl 
has provided a full column for forts in different oarganas 
distlngu lshing them according as they were made of stone 
or brick, and ignoring ordinarily the mud forts. )f these 
the fort of Jiwa'to” was In Imperial possession fror the 
beginning:, whll® that of Alvar was token ir. the later years 
of Aurangseb's reign. In all probability other forts or 
fortresses were left in the possession of the MMSl rviarg of 
the locality. The forts of Agra end fat eh pur Slkrl were built 
by Akbar and were places of laps rial reel donee. The 'stone' 


fort of Fotehpur Slkrl lost is importance as it could retain 



lRgjerial residence for a very brief perl ad during -kbor's 
reign. Moreover, by construction It was a vailed enclosure 
rather than a true fort like that of Agra. "The fort of Agra 
remained important throughout the 17th century* though the 
capital v ' shifted to Shahjahtnabad (Delhi) In tha second 
half of the 17th century. It va? the main repository of 
imperial treasure, ^he fort next in importance In the suba 
was that of Ovollor. this was used as an imperial prison* 
princes and grandees of status were ineaneerated here. Both 
these forts had <? owandants or castellans 

In the highly centralJSed administration of the 
Mughal* the appointment of oila*cars too was made by the 
Japeror. the h%n does not specify the duties of the el l a*dars . 
I row stray evidence it would a.-pear that hla major duty was 
to keep the fort If icott ons and war like stores of th» fort 

in order, and to organise its defence v»hen attacked by 

1 

rebels or other p.oemies. 

Ordinarily the office of <rl 1 a»d a r was not combined 
with another office, but sometimes (especially under Jahangir) 

— - «—i ■ — » — I - — 1 - wmm~m m a n ■ mmmm im m m ■■ ■ « ■ W. 

1. Itlbar rhan, governor and dialer . in 17tb regnal year of 
Jahangir* defended the fo rt of Agra against the troope of 
Shah Jahan* see TjUiU* 3*4, 369* 37»| Pttlffc gt>rpfllBll» 67. 
In t%abl I* 9 ..Y. Aurangseb issued instruction* toHoebdar 
Misn, nlla»d*r of Agra ho be vary vigilant in the defence 
of the fort* and not to eOtmteln any doeueant amees 
signed hy the Fmperor hiaself. 



1 

the governor of the fpb* was aLao made nila*Aar of Agra. 

Sometimes the f ati Id ar t jurisdiction of the surrounding 

P 

district was given to a castellan. Since the fort of Agra 
contained imperial treasure, the castellan of Agra was also 
given charge of the Ic|>*rial Treasure* 

lit one striae, durlne s r<*1 two nobles 

4 

shared the <d la* dare of the hr ra fort. But it is not clear 
how their duties were divided. Un other evidence of this 
nature is available fro« any other rr>1 en. 


rtfcen he v»s at asm, the ’ ?. nr hi 'r 1 f resided 

in the fort, ic eordin^ly a clle*dar for Agra was appointed 


1. 


7 otne governor? of Agra co 

0:' t he \vr. ore , *>. i% ft. 

376); Lashkar h^n ( I’u-uk 
( \u s si, 13 37; ' I &r.or s , . 
. afci IL, 'J ■■»!. ( jctocer, 
of Gw vJl i or n n 3 «c o o d c h * 

ijutil^LaEl the same pla 


ur.i r * 

* n ■v d 



.-.eld £i e 
*'*■>"* i I •' 



, P67, P7P); iaja -itr*l Das, 

, ns); . ■ .^-3,u^baial 

lt-G5;. in case of clla'darl 
rg-o %’as assidOeG, except the 




9 


P. Itibsr .han and Iashker -*tan were both governors under 
Jahangir and held the charge* of oll^darl . treasury, 

*2L ? n2A.%l$aZi and Zsn&jurl of Agra* see iuruiu PS7, 
5>7P. 


3* 

4. G#rdr*ar Das G«ur shared the charge with Ba< 5 i -ban in 

1646, and later with Tiyodot Khan. This arrangement ___ 
f*«ns to h®ve continued till December 1664f see ! rfiori t fi 
610| V*rls, 14P-3, P40-1, P44, 318. 



1 

only at * tiae when the Emperor was away. This was similar 
to the practice adopted In respect of governors of tba tuba. 
Gwalior, on tha other, would seem to have had a eila»dar 
all the time* 

The clia'darls of Agr- and Oval i or wore considered 
prestigious offices, and were assigned to high ranking 
a« ns abdnrs . The aansabs of the castellans of A^ra range 
from 1,0OO/S00 to 5,000M,000. ;>onetioes the castellans 
have rather low savar m ans a bs t but th ey were not expected 
to be cavalry co meanders any way. Thwse is only one instance 
when we come across a mash ru t a ans ab t but the savar rank 
concerned was not the one attaching to the Fort of Agra 
it was a c»ahru t rank which the castellan hcl« for his 
orevtous postln?, and which v-s contJ n-er ’! th his new 
assi sraneot. 


Much behind «gra and UvaLior-in st us • was the 
Fort of uwar. IVoa the Ain it appears that the fort of 
Alvar was in the p#ss<*««ior} of th« ch!ef of th**t locality. 
As to when and why It passed Into the hands of imperial 


1. To cite & f«v examples baranda* Khan was appointed 
crlla'dar when Sheb Jahen started for Deal at abet la 

^epteater 1638) seeLakorl, .Til, 104-1-6. ?or Other 
such instances seeLshorl, II, 610; War!*, 142-43; 
Alans!roams. 124, 837, 301, As. 



authority we hare no Information, the Akhbarat of Aurangseb's 

later years, however, contain reference* to the appointment* 

of three dla*d ars T one of whom, v and hat a *on of Chhatrasal 

1 

Bundela, refused to accept the off lee. Of these olla'diri . 
the man*aba of only two are known; both of them, 800 sat * 
their liner mansabs were •till lower, 180 la one ease and 
pno in the other. From the as an* atm of th#*e a Held ar* one can 
make out that not much importance was attached to the Qlla^arl 
of Alwar. 

A* it has been said above that the olla'dar* of *gra 
were appointed only in those periods when the Ftaperor was 
away from the caplt 1. No set pattern was followed in respect 
of the tenure^ of office. r ven during the period when 
Aurengreb w>9 in the Deccan, the nlla »dars at A«ra were not 
allowed to stay In that post for a lorn? time. Usually, the 
Qlla*dars were transferred within a year or two of their 
appointment. In case of Gwalior transfers were not as frequent! 
• till the iiaxiaua period for which a clla*dar stayed in office 
there was about 2*- years. 


!• Akhberat . 2 Habl II, 44 R.Y. (September IS 99) ; 12 Z'gad 
51 R.Y. (February, 1707). 

2. See the Appendix A for the *ila*dars of Afre in different 
years. 



Hut Fauldar : 


The fauldar wag a very important official in the 
local military adoinistr tion. His headquarters night or 
night not be those of a sarkar. In fact the area of his 
jurisdiction did not necessarily coincide with the sarkars . 
but was separately determined. The fauJdur*a powers were 
wide and varied and the duties and functions of an executive, 
revenue, judicial and army com~ander were Joined together 
in the office of the fauldar . 

All XliUiUXl appointment?, were m*re by a haabul. 

hukm (order on behalf) issued by the principal sinister 

( Juncatu-1 Hulk ) conveying verbal orders of the ^raperor. 

These orders carried instructions for the le-Tlrdprg . zamin- 

laJK* £il3M^La£l£2 1 mucaddams. camrmos . and the l*Xaga 

(peasantry) of the fau Jdarl jurisdiction to obey the f solder 

"hey also contained enjoined the appointee to exert himself 

for the maintenance of law and order, expansion of cultiva* 

1 

tion, and suppression of the sedition mongers. These orders 
did not necessarily contain information about the emoluments 
of the appointees. but at the time an appointment was approved 


*• MUnaha»t Naaakln. ff. »lb-9Pa ( I owe ay thanks to my 
colleague Dr. Ishtlaq Ahmad Zilli for this reference)} 
D urru-lPIum ,f. 13* a | M.aarnama-1 Munsfal . 78-9. 




by the f mperor the appointee's sashru t (conditional) rank 


was also fixed, -his rank was normally attached to the 

1 

fauldarl Jurisdiction. It appears that In case of those 

feu Id era who wer<* paid cash salary reference to this might 

9 

be sad© In the order of appointment! otherwise separate 
details were Issued about the localities assigned to the 
appointee In .leglr . the salary in cash or Jarirs assigned 
were, of course, against the mansab of the appointee, no 
salary is known t *> hiff been attached to the office of 
fauldar as such, in addition to the perquisites and fees of 
the office. 

In the Appendix E an attempt has been made to 
tabulate information about the appointments, transfers, and 
yafllafrft 3f the Xaujflara of different localities, n.ough we 
can not claim that this information Is co&plete and conclu¬ 
sive, still It would be evident from the tables that no set 
principles were followed about the tenure of the fauldars , 
their mantabs . and their fauJdarl Jurisdictions. Thay were 
transferred frequently as the Emperor desired; their mans aba 
varied even in case of different incumbents of the same 


1. See Akhbarat . shaw'al 26 R.Y.; shaban, 34 %Y. , »abi II, 
38 R.Y. | Jam. I 32 R.Y.; 2* hij, 32 R.x.| transcript No. 

86, p. 16. 

P. Lurru-1 mum, ff. 133a-b. 

3. transcript No. 86, pp. 34,36. 



fauldarl t and concurrent assignments invariably depended on 
the person concerned and not as a mat tar of routine, or 
with attachment to particular Imi&aHl. 


The fauldar*s office might have had a pre-Mughal 

1 

origin. It was continued and developed by Akbor. Ain baa 

2 

a separate chapter ( A1 n ) for it. Still under Akbar reference 

to appointments of fau Id ars in chronicles are rtber rare. 

jby the tine thst we come across the first reference to tha 

appointment of a fan -Id ar . by Jahcngir, in a locality of Agra 

suba . several fanJd rli in other subas are already referred 

to, Raiidari jurisdictions find passing references in the 

chronicles, which do not however throw much light on the 

actual function of the office. On the basis of the sansabs 

of the faU-ldgrs of the Agra s ubn (see App-odix A) it cannot 

be claimed that the appointees were prominent nobles and 

that any of these f auidarls belonged to the category of 

4 

large Jurisdictions, the fauJdari-i umdah. 


1. H. Scran, op . pit . , 910) dooan Mi sad Slddlqul, *fhe 

* » Medieval India marterlv. 1961, p. 22. 

2. , I, 194. 

hX 

3. In the Ifllfaft* writings of yns^t-l ^amakln/find an 
appointaent letter of the fauidar of Agra« discussing 
bis duties and functions in general, but the name of 
ttoe appointee and his date of appointment have been 
left blank, see ff. 91b-9?a. 

4. According to S.S. Slddiqui, j 3 R.£ll., 25, "uauk recorded 
the fan id aria of prominent noblee. the case of the full jlu 
of Agra was different, he generally held a high manaab . 
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_L 


& would appear that in the Initial stage* the 

primary duty of the fauidar was to maintain law and order, 

so that proper revenue realisation from the locality sight 

be ensured. From the Ain and elsewhere it is not evident 

if revenue realisation had become the direct responsibility 

of the f«u-Idar during the reign of Akbar. From Jahangir’s 

reign there is no evidence to suggest that any change was 

Introduced. B t under Shah Jnhan we come across references 

indicating that the duties of aminl . dIwanl or collection 

? 

of rahdari were also entrusted to the fauidars . VJhile 
collection of rahdarl was the prerogative of the fauidars. 

it appears that the duties of amln and dlwan were confined 

3 

to khallsa lands only. Under Aurangreb it seems that the 

duties and functions of amin had become a part of the duties 

4 

of smaller XaUtofc. 

Under 3hrth J-^han the number of recorded appointment 
of fauldars in auba Agra increase. From the mansabs of those 
appointed one can put the territorial Jurisdictions in two 
broad categories' localities under higher mansabdars and 


1. If 1941 Mu ns hat . ff. 91b-92a. 

9 . Maris, 946* AfcHfelXUfc* Js*. ** *4 H.Y. t Z'MJ, SB B.I. 
hi J, 41 d. Y. C e. 

3. For kfaallta lands of r tswalh s«# Lehori, II, 191) Vlaris 
946 1 for that of Kalpi, ttirii, 246? Akbbavat . IS RaJab, 
46 3.Y. ,for Hindaun f Beymna. 

4. Parru-1 Ulum. ff. 138b- 139b. 
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those ••signed to comparatively smaller siMabdari. Locali¬ 
ties with their headquarters at Agra, Patepur Sikri, Ftawah, 
aoI, Mathura and ftarw&r were assigned to nobles who held a 
mfcnsab higt er than 1,000 The exceptionally high fljfllftfr 

of the fail id er of Etavah, Bharat Bundela (4,000/3,600) « in 
the early years of Shah Jahan, was perhaps due to the need 

of setting a rival to Jujhar Singh in proximity to his 
1 

principality. At a later period Ftawah became an imperial 

mint. Agra, on account of being the capital, was always 

assigned to hi eh mans»fcdars . ? uring Shah Jah^n's reign the 

system of appointing two fauldars in Agra was introduced! 

these held the fauidaris of trans-Yamuna areas, both holding 
3 

high maniabs . 

Information is not available if sorre one was 

appointed fauldar of Mathura before Shah Jah^n's reign, 

Mirza 'Isa Tarkhan was appointed fauJd-,r of Mathura and ita 
4 

neighbourhood. The fauIdar of Mathura had to deal with tha 
turbulent elements in the neighbourhood of Mathura, which 
appears to be the main reason for the appointment of high 
ranking iaansabd*rs to this place, though in the earlier 


1. See section on *.he Bund el as in Chapter on zemindar a . 

?• Aslxa Hasan, 'Mints of tha Mughal Empire' , Praoeadlnas . 
Indian History Congress (Patiala), 1987, Pp. 319-49. 

3* For details t*e Appendix ? of this Chapter. 

4. Qaxwini, Transcript No. 3, p. 314* 




y»ar* it was no more than a pargqns headquarters. It seems 

that for about two decades of Shah Jahan’s reign the 

f n id ari juried let Ion of Mathura wae confined to the 

environs of Mathura and Mahaban par can as. Vhen disturbances 

assumed serious proportions, and Murshid Qall --han, faaidar 

of Mathura, was killed his successor was assigned a Jjj&U 

1 

within his fauldari jurisdiction, perhaps so that he ctaild 

deal with the rebels more effectively, this system continued 

through the remaining years of Shah Jab an* s reign, Mathura 

became sarkart headquarters and also Its fauddarl had assumed 

much greater importance, so much so that even a Governor on 

transfer was appointed its fau.ld ar . belnt? assigned his jgJtlf 

S 

■ ithinthe jurisdiction. 

On the bails of our limited evidence one can not 

say that the appointment of a hi *h ranking mansabdar as 

fan id a r of warwar was consistently followed under Shah Jahan. 

fhe posting of Mukhlls Khan, 2,CGO/? t OOC, at the beginning 
3 

of this reign, might have been made with a view to protec¬ 
ting the Important route to the Deccan on which '•arvar 
occupied a strategic position, as well as to keep an sye 


1, Lahorl, II, 8, PP-3, War is, 330. 

r, MUkramat Khan (4,000/4,000), on transfer from the 

Governorship of Delhi was aoooi nted ftiIder of Mathura 
in the 1*? a.y, of Ghah J-han, see : V asir-ul Unara, 
III, 46P. 


3. Lahorl, II, 191 



on the activities of Jujbar Singh Bund ©la. similarly. In 

the case of Fatehpur Slkrl , Its status a* on© of Akbar's 

capita cltt©s, proximity to Agra, and the Jat r©ballion 

mi %\t have necessitated tb© appointment of high ranking 
1 

aaflf aE&ari* 

Other fauldaria recorded for the reigns of Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan may be put in the category of minor fanJdaria 
on the fcafcls of smaller mansqbs of the Incumbents (less than 
1.000 gat ). References to such ‘inferior* fan Id arts tend to 
be limited, while In a number of cases aansabs of the 
fauldars were not of sufficiently high ranks to be entered 
in I.ahorl or arts's lists. 

On© will observe in the Appendix zh-*t till Abah 
Jahants r^i an fau id do not seer; to hav© t©**n assigned 
any other offices concurrently! the only exceptions are 

2 

Lashkar -ohan, fail ids r of Agr^ (vho was oila'dar of Agra 

also), and Bharat Bund ©la and Hlr Arb Kharjri, fauldars of 

3 

Ttawah, both of whoa held the amlnl of kfaallsa land. 

The same pattern was followed during the reign of 
©uraugseb. Fa* further developments took place regarding 


Vhris, 212. 

Turfljr . a*7. 


3 - I short, Xi, 19d| Maris, 246. 




the f mi Idarls of Agra and Mathura. In the cate of Agra we 

come across several instances when the Governors of Agra 

1 

concurrently held the fauldarl of Agra as well. Also* there 

are cases when mansabdars closely related to the Governors 

8 

of Agra were appointed fauidaea of the environs of Agra. 

Vte find such arrangements from the 6th regnal year of 

Aurangseb onwards. It would appear that Aurangseb did not 

want to jeopardise the security of Agra by leaving room for 

conflict between two hltfi ranking mansabdars holding important 

posts at Agra. The faujdars at Agra were sometimes also 

3 

assigned adjacent territories in their fau.ldarl . or the 

4 

office of flliTflarl of Agra Fort. 

Under Aurangseb the most important fauldarl . after 
that of Agra, was that of Mathura presumably due to inter- 
mltent Jat rebellions. The assignment of laglr to the 
ffluidar of Mathura within his fau.1d^ri jurisdiction continued 
to be followed during this reign as well. Due to the serious 
nature of the Jat rebellion, which covered a large area, 
the fMilder of Mahhura was sometimes also awarded «»ainderi 
of few places within his fmildarl jurisdiction on a conditional 


1. jflgmylrMat ® 8 3| Ma*aalr-1 Alamairl. £0, 351, 

Z* qad , 3F R.Y. 

?. Akh bar at. Jam. I, 3ft H.Y.» M»U»lwil Umara. Ill, 946. 

Alamal hum . 066| - 2* hi j, 3P R.T. , Jam. II, 

48 3.Y. , shaban, 4*> R.Y. 


4« ZmLmLxsI Aliniirit £0. 



1 

basis ( aaaahrut ). Tbs tmnidmim vtrffj la such cases , required 
to settle such territories with tbelr own kinsmen and 
followers, probably to oounter tbe Jat rebels. 

It may be mentioned here that we have not come 
across any evidence where any traditional minder vas 
appointed as fauldar in his locality, within the mbs of 
Agra. The established imperial policy was not to allow its 
officials to develop local roots, which als’ht prove detri¬ 
mental to the state's Interests at some future date, and 
this presumably precluded givin* to sanAndars such Important 
position of authority as fauldarl to therajtheir own locali¬ 
ties. 


The primary function of a fauldar was to extend 
all help to the looal officials ~nd the Jaslrdari In the 
realisation of revenue from their jurisdiction, inhere 
fauldarl and the office of fin were conferred on the same 
parson it obviously bee ana bis duty to personally realise 

the revenue from that locality. Vblla an oppressive fauldar 

2 

could go scots free even after repeated complaints against 
him, any suspicion of disloyalty or embezzlement of government 


1* Aifritagal, Jem. X, S3 R.Y. \ Transcript No. 85, pp. 47-8. 

8. Transcript No. 85, pp. 31, 47-8, 6P-3y Akhbarat . 'afar 
37 H.T. 
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money could bring about lamed late dismissal from the poet 

the Institute of an enquiry, and the extortion of the amount 

1 

due realised from him. 


The fatildars vere required to keep a close watch on 

the activities of the samlndars of their locality, and sea 

that they did not construct forts ( garfala ) which could be 

used, some day, against imperial authority. Vfcere such cases 

were reported, the fauldars were required to take action 

P 

vginat tha guilty samlndars and demolish the garble . 


The division of the f.uktt into sarkars and pjnafli 
was made for the effective functioning of the administration, 
and in that light appMntment of Imperial officials should 
have been mode for one or more such divisions. Contrary to 
this we find th#t the fauldarl Jurisdictions not only 

comprised caraanas belonging to different sarkars . but even 

3 

to the adjoining areas of other suhas . it seems that in 
such oasts the delimitation followed considerations of 
convenience of military command, local circumstances, such 



?• See Ahfebarat. 17 Shaban, 37 R.Y. , 7 Z'qad, 38 n.Y Ac for 
Mathura fmildari t 13 Ramzan, 38 R.Y. for Fraehh fauldarl . 
6 H»b arr am 47 S.Y. for Bey ana fauldarl t 8 Z'qad 47 R.Y. 
for Dholpur fauldarl . 4 a. 

3. For fanldtrl Jurisdiction extending to different sarkars 
• •• IkfekBJCBiy p aJab, 24 ~.Y. , hawval P5 i.Y. , Z'hlj, 41 
'.Y. , Z'hlj, 44 l.Y.f for that of different tubas . see 
MsaMUaam, 447$ Attibarit» ^tsd, m r.y. , z'bij, 38 r.y. 
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1 

as «xitt»nee of a rebellious sone, end to on. 


The thanadars were subowlinates of the Xmfljja 

who headed police or military poets ( jjLiflU ? established 

within the fsnldarl . They were responsible to the fmidiri . 

who appointed theta, seemingly at least one thanedar for a 
2 

parnoa . But big I asi rt art usually obtained fro a the Court 

fauldarl rights within their own .laeira . and so kept out 

the thaned ars of the fan id or of the surrounding teiritory 

3 

from their leelrs . 


flit tofc.Wl i 

The kofewal . who may be loosely designated chief 

y» ti 

of Town Police, was appointed at the headquarters of important 
towns. They were appointed by a nnsbu*! Huk a . and were in¬ 
ch arge of the maintenance of law and order. They were 
required to recruit their subordinates from tha local 
populace, to be kept Informed of every kind of circumstance* 
to keep watch on all those who entered the locality, whether 
merchants, soldiers or otherwise, and tha Income and expendi¬ 
ture of the people. The last raquirement was designed to 


1. Klrat Singh, for example, was appointed r*nid♦» of 
Carons Kama Peharl In suba Agra and the adjoining 
areas of the lttfejl Delhi to deal with the recalcitrants 
of that locality. (AlnailrniM* 461). 

2. Transcript .<o. 86, 135. 

3. Ibid . 



trace income obtained Illegally or by crime. It vae also 
bit duty to keep the locality free from thieves, and ether 
trouble maker*. Like the XauJflaTl, and JallflUfl Jfc&Jttl vae 


held responsible for any loss of property incurred by a 
1 

eltlsen. 


It valid appear that in the appointment of hie 

subordinates the kotval had a free hand, yheh a Governor of 

Agra sought to change the personnel of the Eat vail of Agra, 

P 

this was dlsallovrd by the To^eror. 


At the tine of his appointment the kotval was asked 
to perform hi* duties honestly and justly, through night 
patrolling and strict watch on undesirable elements, 
official document defining his duties says that he va* to 
recover stolen property and apprehend thieves. Those so 
seised vers to be kept in prison or released according to 
the orders of the qasi. But excepting thieves (suspected') 

3 

he was prohibited froa arresting anyone, on bis own authority. 


1« Ain ., I, 197 1 Badaonl , 390f Munshl . 90 for 

aaaba Islamabad. 

P. Thus, when Sbaista r.han, Governor of Agra, appointed 
400 Mevatls as foot*soldlers to the Kotval 1 of Agra 
Agra after removing those working there, the laperor 
write to hia to reinstate the previous foot-soldiers 
and remove his men* see Akhbarat . ll Safer, 36 R.Y. 


3. jjjgaxQaatzi hJL» *> 



la those localities a kotwal was not appointed tha 

police duties devolved on the revenue-c oil act or ( 
of that locality* who had a smaller of Jurisdiction for his 
work. 


Whether people were able to enjoy peaceful life* 

f f ( e from the harassment by thieves and other criminals la 

d oubt ful. Pels*ert draws a plot ore of the kot val/kot val 1 a 

S> 

men harassing the cltisenry. The appointment of ayaflal 
toy '.h a 1st “ rhf?n, governor of Agra, In Itself sug'ests that 
even the capital city of «.gra was not free from thieves. 


On the basis of the scanty Information we have, 

it would be difficult to work out the term of office of 

4 

the K ot val? . In cese of 'era only 'Ur j - 1 'in Hill remained /w* 

5 

this off 1 ee for more than 10 years. -t would appear that 
the Aotwala were changed, at Ayr# at least, qul^e frequently 
But one cannot be sure about this owing to the large gaps 
in our Information. 


1* Jlfl., I, 197-8. 

2* Felsaert, 57, holds that £atwla were not alone to be 
blamed for such sppressive practices; that right froa the 
^ajperor downwards all officials took their share in provid¬ 
ing •Justice 1 to the ooanan folk* 

3. Aktobe rat . 11 Safar, 36 R.Y. 

4. see Appendix C, 

f-. n- was kotwal of Agra froa 3 -v.Y. to 14 H.Y. of Jahangir; 
see Appendix C. 
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From the mansab* of the kotvals of Aura It appears 

that up to the reign of 3hah .Tahan they enjoyed a rather 

high statu*. During the reign of Aurangseb, the statu* of 

the kotwal i of Agra seem* to have depreciated, 'bethar 

a ash rut mansab was awarded to the katwal* of earlier reigns 

is not clear* under Aurangzeb such practice seems to have 

1 

become quite common. But the mash rut mansab of the KgfUfll 
of Agra wss only PO Sawar . implying a surprisingly small 
cavalry contingent far so responsible an office. 

The Cazl : 

The carl was irw charge of Judiciary at the local 
level. The rra,*ror* at the advice of the s adr of the suba . 
appointed c arta for different p argan?s . 

’benever any dispute arose on the proprietary rights 
over land the flail* with the help of 1 oral elders, examined 
the claims of both the parties and on the basis of old 
records end witnesses decided the case. In all such eases 
signatures of the wit nesses were obtained on the * Judgment* 

vboae copy was leapt by the winner of the suit for future 

± 

reference. 

|. PoY ^ RtxXi*L X, fcy 

!• See^Bhaiiatad Document oa. 1 and 2, where tha aaal is 
• tyled fllw»n-l She*. 
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All tale-deads and gift-deeds were prepared before 

the oael and normally seem to hove borne bis signatures, 

with seal, along with the signatures of a large number of 
1 

witnesses. He also attested copies of documents, with bis 
seal, together with the endorssmanti "This copy corresponds 
to the original". 

Cases of theft, highway robbery under his jurisdic¬ 
tion were placedbef ore his and he was empowered to imprison 

2 

those found guilty. Cases of divorce, quarrels, threats 

and the like were also placed before him. He often decided 

3 

these eases in company with the kotwml . 

Prom e f »p?nen of Shah J ah an it would appear that 

the flgglg received aaflaflri,aa’.fllft grants in lieu of :heir 

services. From this it also transpires that the casla held 

4 

their offices ordinarily for lift. 

In this farman the area of the lend grant was 
increased from 30 to 100 blghas . The reasons for sueb an 
increase are not recorded! therefore, one can not say if 


1. Shamsabad Document Nos. 4, 84, 94, 99, 44 & e. 

3. PbLsaert, 57. 

4. Persian Mss. No. 90, an display ease. Maul ana Asad 
library, A.M.U., Aligarh. 




this iner«a c # in th# grant vat necessi tated by an extension 

, l 

of jurisdiction, or for soae other reason. 

Proa th# statements of Abul Fatl and Pals sort it 
would appear that oaait took advantage of their official 
position and vara widely suspected of practising fraud and 

I \?-ub*S P 

taking IterrriBtt fro* suitors. 

Tha &ararl. Amin. Aaln*o FauJdari 

rhe back bona of the Mughal economy vas tha assess* 

mant and realisation of land revenue, khan in tbe 19th year 

of his reign Akbar resumed whole of Hindustan, including 

Agra, to the khallsa new revenue collectors were appointed. 

These came to be called karorl a . first popularly, then 

of flei all y* "Their foremost ^uty vas to exert th-^selves 

for the extension of cul tivation. They were assigned an area 

4 

whose revenues were expected to be one kror of tankas . They 

5 

were to work as assessors as veil as collectors. 

Mo specific information is available for our suba 
suggesting changes in the duties and powers of karoris , in 


1. Persian Mss. No. 90, on display oase, Nvlaat Asad 
Library, A.H.U. , Aligarh. 

8* i 1, 198— 9j Pelsemrt, 97. 

3. Bedaoni, II, 189| Irfan Habib, an. alt . , to?. 

4* Akbar Saga. Ill, 117, Badaonl, II, 189| Irfan Habib, 

, * 75 * 

c. Ally . Z, Bloch man n #4., p. 286*8 1 Irfan Habib, ao.oit.g76. 



1 

the subsequent period. 

It is from the 20th R.Y. of Shah Jaban that we 

begin to get appointments of as assossors of different 

8 

ainiau «f khallsa within ujfe* Agra. They am usually held 
the eoablned office of —<«»«> fauldar . 2k se-ms that the 
sains and fauddars had their authority rest rioted to kfaellsa 
lands. In the other areas assigned in laglr the revenue 
establishment was appointed and maintained by the laslrdsrs . 
while the fsuMera were, ordinarily. Imperial officials. 

Tha an las in tha khafllaa wjre appointed on the 
orders issued by the central dlwao. Like other orders for 
the appointments of local officials, these ^re also addressed 
to the village head-en, and the peasantry ( ri'_aye ?. informing 
them of a particular *p ointment. 'f’hese orders carried 
Instructions for the designated official to the effect that 
he should work for the extension and impr^vement of cult£va- 
tlon, and win tha good-will of the people of the locality. 


1. For datalled discussions see Irfan Habib, 275-68. 

2. WferlS, 36. 

3. USsrla, 246; Akfabarat . *»hij, 98 R.Y. , Jam. I, 44 B,T.f 
Rajab, 46 R.T7|Han I, 48 n. T. of Mrang seb. Sometime# 
thoy hold the tingle assignment of j|My see Ahhbarat . 
Huh arras, 46 v.Y. , Mubarrsm, 48 R.Y. « Durm-1 Plan . 

ff. 137a-b| for AmArA. aee Mill, Jo* 

4. Duriu-l Ulun . ff. 81b-«8«. 
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The mlM ***** required to obtain for every villa*#! informa¬ 
tion about cultivation and tha assessment tharaof stated for 

•aob cultlvator f and submit it to the office of the divan of 
1 

the suba . In ease of some natural calamity, the amine , with 
the help of other local and village officials! were to 
assess the loss and recommend a deduction from the revenue 

on this account so that necessary remissions could be granted 

P. 

by the Court* 

For misappropriation of government funds the karorls 

could be suspended! their documents seized, and in case their 

3 

guilt vas established! the misappropriated amount recovered. 
But the source# are silent as to what happened if excess 
money was found to have been realized from the peasantry, 
vmas it to be restored to them, or was it adjusted against 
land revenue levied on them subsequently. 

It is not known if snlra were awarded any mans aba . 
but those who held the office of amln-o fauldarl were usually 
awarded e maniab . Two such officials era mentioned in the 
Akbbarat as receiving sawar ranks as mash rut (attached to 
office) as wall as in* am assignments (i.e. lasirs without 


u JsLmmx. 

2. Ibid . 

3. Ibid . 


, 90U.1O?. 



1 

obligation of contingent), The latter was presumably aaant 
to cover the expenses of the establishment of bis offlee* 

But the asounts(of Jama *) assigned in in 1 aa seem rather 
large* Since the na «nd karoria are not known ta have 
been holding any man sabs one can suggest that they were 

2 

paid for their duty in either cash or through eaamlsslon* 

Alongvltn (or, possibly under) the karoris and 
ami ns were officers known as the fotsdare . At mu oh parsana 
Tot ad ara or khl sand are were posted, vrfhose basic duty was to 
accept the money collected by the revenue officials* and 
remit it to the suba treasury each harvest. 

A Tetadar was not supposed to do the job of revenue 

collectort but if s peasant came to deposit any amount he 

wished to pay in tax* he was to accept it and issue a 

receipt* The money kept in the treasury was to be counted 

each evening* tallied with the accounts of the local dlumn 

3 

and prcperly locked by the fotadar and »mi separately* 

Unless some urgsnt need far expenditure arose money deposited 
in the treasury was not to bs spent* and even for such 
expenditure prior permission of the divan of the suba was 


1* For mansflb and In* am both* see Akhbarat . 27 Thlj* 38 R.Y* 
IS Rajeb* 46 t*Y.| la* am was llkTtSJkror or forty lac 

4joi> 

2. fee Irfan Habib, ou.cit.. 279 * n, , 280. No specific 
inf ormation for ££&£ Agra is available. 

3. I, 196-200* 



1 

n«e«iairy. The fated eg wee Instructed to ecest* the coin* 

of the current relm only end refuse other eoins whose 

P 

market value had deoilned. 


1* AiD» « I* 198-000. Ml ear name-1 MiinsM, 145. 
?. jttjjtfaaaigi nansfalt 100. 
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fl||i Khan 1704-6- 



1. 

Antral Singh 
dfilan 

lay ,1619 

2000/1600 

ruzuk.266.873 

?. 

Abul Museffar 

1627-R 

4000/3000 

Ha.!iilrral flaaau 

3. 

Saiyid Al*m 

Nov.1646 

- 

Labnri, T7 V 474. 

4. 

Obaidullah /bar 

Jan. 16 5P 

2000/1070 

il^aiiiaaaa»30i« 

6. 

Khvaja Mi'triad 

Sept. 1664 

1600/600 

AM)fc*ral.*abl 1 1.8 a.T. 


itian 

•Dec. 1666 


^Laa^ijuaai » 96o»loss. 

6. 

id mat gar 

Uian 

Dec. 1666 



7. 

Hah am a«4 Afzal 

April- 

9699 


ilsHfeaXfll* >* qad ,43 ii.Y. 

8. 

HUhamraad Fazll 

June 1700 

600/100 

Akhbarat . Mu h a rr a.:; f 46 d . ¥. 

9* 

Ah id .sat Caleb 

June 1700- 




ishan 

July 1702. 

600/600 

^.HD,L.£k.al * uharra r a t 46 a.Y. 
abl I, 47 B.Y. 


(Ul) frJjflUCT 

ztjanr: 




Sept* 1)5 99 - Attlbarat .'flbl il t 44 «.Y. 

Sept. 1699 - Ibid . 

Jen. 1707 
(bat refused to 
accept) 


1. Baqi Khan 
P. Abdul 1 eh 
3* Mend hate 
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Iftlkhar Khm D#e.l693-Juna 1594 lichbar at .Ja*» 1,38 rU '{. 

Z'qatf}, 33 h.Y 

Muichtar Khan Jine 1694 Govamor *ra Ibid ., Z* qad, 38 &.Y. 
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Abdul Me* all Oct. 1691 600/500x Fauidur Khanva Jjft., 27 defer 36 H.Y 
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1. 


Gh&zl Malik 


1604-5 


2. 

Ndruddln gull 

1608-1619 

3. 

sarandar an 

Qalraaq 

Dec, 1632- 
Aprll ,1633 

4. 

L>hah All 

am • 1637 

6. 

Staukrullah Arab 

Nov. 1637 

6. 

Sharfuddln 

Husain 

Au*. 1638 

7. 

‘"aleh Beg 

Feb, 1655 

8. 

Yar Bag 

, 16 91 

0. 

’■%ih«*reread Arif 

Nov . 16 91 


3000/600 


Xiifiijt* 6 ® f ?07 v 


3000/S CC Lahor 1,11,450,488. 

111 )B« 

jm. 


Ibid .. n.no, 

\ferls ,326. 


400/100 

( 20 jLascax 
aaafaiaA) 


vkhtarat .'tabl I, 
36 r,y. 


150/150 Ibid . 
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As In other sub— . a large portion of auba Agra 

was assigned in laeirs by tbs Esperor. The Mughal aray 

commanders and higher bureaucrats normally received their 

salary through the assignment of taxes. Including land 

revenue, of a particular territory on the basis of a standing 

estimation of the net tax-income of the territory, which had 

to be eaual to the Pay claim based on the aat and sawar 

1 

mansabs held by the assignee. These assignments were Called 
laalrs or tuyuls . and the assignee was known as Jaglrdar or 
tuvuldar . both terms beins» synonymous. 

The assignment of Jarirs was an in ort^nt function 
of the Imperial administration. The exact area with Its 
lama* were recorded in the assignment order issued to the 
laglrdar . Such a sen ad Issued to a prospective assignee of 
a pt gap* in chakla Kanauj t subs Agra, calls upon the local 

officials (gfaandfaarlf , oMainia ««* auniflrtaai)t th « MMgiXtf 
(cultivators) and the rlvava (peasants, revenue-payers) of 
the assigned territory to cooperate with the IBiUI*]tl'’ agent) 


!• Irfan Habib, Agrarian Svatea. pp. 2fi7-«i| M, At bar All, 
Tha Mughal M obility under Jnranaxab. pp. 74-77. 



of the Jaglidar In the realization of the sal-1 vall b 
1 

(revenue). In ease of the assignment of more than one 
par Sana * the sanad gave details, beginning with the total 
of JLaffia* of the assigned territory, followed with parsana- 

P 

vise break-up, Including the name of the out going la girder . 
These assignments were, in normal times, effective from the 
beginning of one or the other fesl (cropping season) or a 
defined position (In units of l/6th) there of, The assign¬ 
ment order normally also instruct the assignee to colleot 
the sanctioned taxes only, also, to work for the extension 
of cultivation (lit. increase in population). 

If a mansabdar was assigned a .lavlr in a particular 
Barkar that do es not necessarily mean that he held a conti¬ 
guous area as his Jag ip . It was quite possible that his 
Jaglr ad?ht have been scattered in different pareanas 

situated In different parts of the sarkan the same mansahd *r 

3 

might also have to share thoae nurtanii with some other 
pers one. 


Kitfiflljanm om...Persian Documents from tbs Helastfa^n 
Archives . ^raf»eriptIon»o785riotheDepirtient 
A.M.H., Aligarh, pp. 8-8f 


of 


History, 
91-P. 


?• Mliccllsn ejus Persia n Documsnts. Transcript Mo. 86, 
pp. 8-9. 

3. The Amir-cl Uaara Shaista Khen held in saikar Kol the 
parxanms of Kol, Jalell, Nub, Ttppal, and la Ulkftl 
Mathura, par Sanaa Mahaban and Sadabad, 4c.$ in itfjiBM 
of Kol, Tappal, Jalall Ac. other assignee# also held 

t ”"- 


1 



A st at »*m«nt like 


P' -•// (Py 



( havflll Gwalior assigned to Itibar Khan), or the like,does 

not necessarily raenn that n arsana h avail Gwalior was aialgnad 

In lta entirety to Itibar Khan. In this particular ease, 

sinee Itibar Khan's mansab waa at that time lass than 4,000/ 

2 

1, <uOQ, his total salary as par schedules than in force, fall 

3 

• tart of the -1 aaa * of havell Gwalior as racordad In the Ain . 


Due to paucity of Inf oration it la difficult to 
work out the total area or .lama* that was assigned to the 
ieglrdars during any period of time In the 17tb century,or 
for any particular locality. This Is because none of the 
laglr -llsts for ajibjj Agra for any other ruba ) drawn from 
the imperial registers of *nv year whatsoever ha* been 
pres erred. 


The area that was not assigned to anyone and 

4 

available for assignment was known as mA&aflix MaagjJ&atll 
vakils (agents) stationed at the Imperial court often made 


1* i'usuk . 64. 

2. This aansab was awarded to hla in April 1£12( tuzuk .106) 
while the laslr was assigned in April-May, 1607( Tusuk .64) . 

3. According to the salary-schedule given in the Ain .1.126. 
the Salary for his pat and savar nansabs work oat at 
63,00,000 dans . while the l aoa * of havel} Gwalior was 
1,24,83,000 deas f for .laaa * statistics see collated table 
given as Appends to chapter on 'Agriculture'). 

4. Irfan Habib, .Agrarian System... P58n. i K.Athar All, 

mm »L • 74. 
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requests to the emperor for the assignment of nalbacl to 

their patrons whenever through transfers of jjjjLtl such 

1 

paibafli became available. 

It it generally believed that ^aslrdars were not 
allowed to stay in one place for a very long period of time* 

and that they were transferred, on an averige, every three 

P 

years, so that they might not develop local roots. Still 

v* find substantial iaglrdars of the suba Agra undisturbed 

5 

in their places of assignments, uhen the reasons of transfer 

are stated, it is usually given out that the laairdera had 

4 

failed to fulfill their duties, or that they were pasted 

6 

for duty at some other locality. 


1. Akhbarat . IB nabi I, 37 a.Y.f 16 Shaken, 37 <.Y. t 

Mite,. Feral an Docu ments -- - Transcript no, 86, 

pp« 118*3* 

?. Irfan Habib, 260* M. At bar All, op. cit .. 78. 

3. Thue Itibar Khan remained in hevell Gwalior from Way, 
3607 to Mareh-April 16P8, and a little after f '’uauk . 

®** 106, 184, 344) , a o mr-t-sa. y*»*rs j Saiyid Khan Jahan, 
als o in Gwalior, from 1687*8 to 1645-46, about 18 years, 
(Lahori II, 4P6, 474, 7 1, 407, 486, 473 £ e.'i for 
others, like Bahsdur Khan, Abdullah Khan etc., see 
Appendix 

4. Lahori, II, 486, Asad Khan was removed from Mathura, 
Xahaban etc., in June*July, 1646. 

6. Lahori, II, 136-7, to deal with the situation arising 
due to the rebellion of Chempat Bund ala, June-July,1640, 
Abdullah Ktama was transferred to Mathura radon. 
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The Mughal princes also held assigraaents in the 
1 

auba Agra; these being usually a part of their total 
P 

assignments. To judge from the list of Parsanas held in 

Wlr by Dare Shukoh, the assigned area vithin the suba 

3 

did not comprise a contiguous block. 


Fro m the * Account of the Twelve Sub as in the Ain 

it appears that in the Middle Donb the hajputs, as a whole* 

held yeralndmrl in narenna? n« vi n* nbout 75 oh the total 

4 

revenue of the auba . But we donot firr' the loc**l potentates 
holding any significant posts in the imperial hierarchy 
which could have entitled them for wat an-1 a ?1 rs . Only some 
Hainut xamlnd ra of the trans-Yasauna region were recognised 
with the title of naja, held vat sn-j »jxlrs . with high mansabs i 
in i>oab the only exception seesas t o be *nirai oingh ^alan 
who vat granted tne title of d&ja by Jahangir and award ad 
high asnsab for his bravery, riis son, Jai tlam, inherited 


U For the assignment of 'Pare Shukoh see Zavablt-1 Alaaglxl. 
ft, 148#-166b| and for Prince Muhammad Mu leu* din, 
i&Lfaa£At.t 1 Hafci, I, 47 3.Y. 

?. Oara Shukoh held simultaneous assignments in the gubas 
of Punjab, Multan, Milwa, Allahabad A c. | Ibid . 

3. Zawablt. ff. 14Bb-lflSb. 

4. Sea my ar tic la, 1 Changes in the Caste Composition of 
the Zemindar Cl*s in western Uttar Pradesh, 1696-e. 

1300*, The Indian fljUaXlttAl v ol. II, No. 1 

July 1375), pp. 47-67. 




1 

the title. Kirat Singh was given a watan-Jaslr in Ptfllfflll 

2 

Kama Paharl, Koh Mu J ah id. 


The aaaignoant of Jaelr vat made in lieu of pay 

due to the maniabdar . Tha latter had to perform any duty 

or function that the Emperor sight choose for him. Thus 

the i.«elgdare served in different parts of the Faplre. 

They were also sent on si lit ary comp signs to any part of 
3 

Fmplre. It is interesting to note that from amongst the 

i nansatears with a .1 aglr within the s ubs itself, only those 

mansabders who held their iaglr In Gwalior were appointed 

4 

governor of the suba of Agra, though a few Iasitears held 

6 

higher nans aba at that time. This waa probably due to the 


1* Raja Bithalrias of uhoplur held the rransqb 5,000/6,000, 
and was appointed interim governor of "he guba (Lahori, 

II, 241); taja Rare Daa of Narwar w^s in the isperial 
service during the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Johan, 
reachad the manaab 9,060/1,000 under Shah Jahan, on hla 
death hia grandson, Aaar Singh, too Joined the imperial 
service (Lahori, II, 174). Similarly, Bhadaurlyaa too 
served the Mugb als. For details see Chapter on Zamlndars . 

£• Lahori, II, 4. 

3. Lahori, I, 242, 268,636-38$ II, 261-73 , 296,&c.$ Miac. 

Para lan Documents .... . Transcript No. 86, p. 69 & c. 

4. In March-Hay, 1622 It 1 bar Khan, .lagirdar of 3wall or from 
1607 to 1622, was appointed governor of the tuba* see 
XUJBl&t «4»344, Dutch' Chronicle . 67-60. For the appointment 
of Salyld Khan Jabea Barha. iaglrdar of Gvalior between 
1627 and 1646, governor in February 1636, tee lahori,Ill, 
76, and for his second appointment in 1643 see Lahori, II, 
344 . 

6. Abdullah Khan was iaslrday of Kanauj and was awarded 
6,000 3 M& in the 4th 3.Y. by Jahangir f Tumak . 78). Hia 
mansab was raised to 6,000/6,000 by Shah Jahsn in his 

(Continued on next page.....*) 




fact that Oval lor was t ha ch&rga next in laportano* to 
Agra, within the tuba . 

Sonatinas a laglrdar was also appoint#* fmi&mr 

of th# area assign#* to his in Jjftlx* Thus in a doeuaont 

containing particulars of Haja Bis han Singh* s f mi Marl. 

Jurisdiction ve find that son# larg# laglrdars w#r# grant#* 

fauldarl rights in son# BariAflflf within tb*lr lagjft whil# 

in other oargwnas th# Raja exercised fauldarl Jurisdiction. 

H# hi ns elf exercised f auldarl rights in some of his own 
1 

par g anas. 

From Appendix *A* It would appear that Jaalrg to 
high nobles war# usually assign#* in th# sarkars of iUlpi, 
AanauJ* Owalior, Mathura and KOI. fha sarkars of xvalply 
Kanmij and Qwallor were particularly important during tha 
reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. Mathura was created as 


(Contlnuad from previous page*..) 

4th R.Y. He was Jaglrdar of Kalpl, KansuJ or Mathura 
between 1604 and 1642, and bis manseb was higher than 
that of Khan Jahan Barha - 4,000/3,000 in 1634-36, or 
6,000/6,000 in 1643-44, whan Khan Jahan baeama governor 
of th# suba . still v« find that Abdullah Khan was not 
appoints* as tha governor. Also see the Appendix '6'* 

1* For his fauldarl Jurisdiction and Jaglr se# Mile. 

Eutlm PttMBfltg Transcript No. 86,pp. 136-37. 



a separate sarkar undar Shah Jahan. Th« assignment of Kalpl 
to high ranked nobles vat probably to ehaek the activities 
of tha Bundela*. (Vail or Is situ at ad on tha at ratable rout a 
to tha Deccan, and its Isolated hill-fortress vaa a all It ary 
position of great Importance. It also contained a major 
lop a rial prison. 

About tha administrative stricture of tha lagl r . 

In tha aub» Agra, very little spaclfic Information la 
available. Tha basic principle behind tha assignment of a 
-laglr was to divest tha government of the burden of land* 
revenue collection; by tvansferring the laglrs the imperial 
government prevented the assignees developing local roots 
and becoming autonomous. 





iaiyid &h*n Jahan 1627-d 4000/3000 ha'^slr-ul Uaara .lJ75ft-fiB 

Bar ah. alias Abul 

Kusaffar. May-June,i632 Lahori,11,426,474,536-3, 
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CHAPTlta V 


StalM 


Am we shall In succeddlag chapter tha economy 
of tha Agra subs was basically an agricultural coonctay, 
but with substantial manufactures aid Inland md export 
trade* The mass of the population lived at a bare subsis¬ 
tence level* A major burden upon theai lay In the fora of 
the surplus product extracted from than as land-revenue* 

The nature of land-revenue, and the various methods by which 
it was assassel have been discussed et length In modern 
works| and It is not the purpose here to go over any part 
of the ground already covered by them* 3ut many questions 
still arias from tha evidence relating to sub a Apr a itself, 
which need elucidation* 

The first question oonoems changes in the magnitude 
of lend revenue demand* The a* In is the only source vhleh 
provides us with details of land-revenue demand for 
different crops* It docs so for different years, for the 
suab as a whole, until Akbar's 24th regnal year ( ' the 
10 - year rates')* Than follow tha permanent retea 
( daatura ) for different revenue - circles within 


1* Ain .. ed* dlochmann, I, 30d-310{ Ada. 7662, f* 152-a-b$ 
Aid. 6662, f. 137 a-b. 
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tha aubi . The attached tabla and graphs dap let tha fluctua¬ 
tions in maximum and minimum of tha 19-year ratas ( dama par 

big ha ) , md show tha final daatura aftar ad jus tmmta ne c a- 

1 

s site tad by a change In tha a Isa of tha blaha . a even major 
crops hava baan selected, out of tha long crop-list of tha 
a* In . Looking at tha tabla and tha graphs ons notieas a 
ganaral tendanoy for tha revenue ratas to fall until tha 
15th year, in respaet of all the crops. Thefreafter a 
different picture emerges, we notice considerable fluctuat¬ 
ions in tha maximum ratas for rabl crops} and there is a 
very distinct increase, in both minimum md maximum ratas, 
in tha 24th year. But the final daaturs show a definite 
decrease In comparison to the rates sanction ad in the 24th 
year. On the other hand, rice - a kharlf crop - shows far 
lass fluctuations during the years after the 15th year. In 
the case of cash crops, on the other hand, these are no 
great fluctuations in tha 16-year rates, but there is a sharp 
increase in tha final daatura . 

In tha absence of evidence which could give my idea 
of tha actual yield par wit for different crops, it is not 
possible to discover tha actual share of the produaa that tha 
final daatura represented. Thera 1s only me crop in whose 


l. Tha measured area of a bish* was Increased by 11.7a Ja the 
32 -v.y. and tha final daatura ware, probably, reproduced 
in the A 1 In in their corrected forma hn 1585. This 
percentage has baan deducted from tha final dastura. Baa 
also, Irfm Habib, 210, 353-55. 
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1 

oase it is remotely possible. Pelsaart, while discussing 

the moiufacture of indigo dye in the 3ay«a tract' says 

that normally the yield of one bleh» was put into one 

cistern, and that a single Olsten produoed about 12 to 80 

seer a of indigo (by * Xlahl* weight), low, since the loeel 

2 

blahn . aoeordlng to Pelsaert was 100 'ell* by 100 'ell*, 
whereas the llahl blah* was equal to 180 x 180 * ell* , to 
convert the produce of the customary bleha into the Ilifcl 
we should multiply it by In other words the Xlahl- 

blah* ought to have produced 17 to 29 seers . Mow the s' in 
notices that indigo fetched ds. 10 to 16 per fund . At this 
price, the value of the total yield per blcha should have 
been between ds. 4.26 and 11.6 • The final dastur for 
indigo in the Dayana circle being -vs. 3.95, the share of 
produce it represented should have ranged between 93£ and 34jf. 
This means that normally, the rates should have Inhibited 
cultivation of indigo in lands that yielded less than 90 
( Xlahl ) aaera of dye) and avan in ths bast lands and at the 
maximum price, more thm a third of the prfcduoe would have 
had to bs sold to pay ths land-rsvanue. 


1. Pelsasrt, 11. 

2. Pelsaert, 29. 
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Unfortunately, thara is nothing in tha subaaquant 

records parallaling tha AVIn f a detailed daatur- tablaa. Tha 

total ass as sad ravsnua or inaa.d»ai statistic*, hovavar, 

anabla us to fora soma Ida a of tha incraaaa in tha total 

amount of taxation* Tha Information availabla la tablad 
1 

belowi 


i 

_i_ 


I ITburca 
I 

i_ 


T 

i 

JL 


(In dam*7 


I 

# 

A 


1* 

2 . 

3* 

4* 

5* 

6* 

7. 

8* 

fa. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 * 

13* 

14* 


1595*96 

1605 



pra-1627 Kili&UsiMt £iliUft 


54,62,50,304 

77,04,80,065 


32,26,00,000 


1628-36 

1633-33 

1646-47 

1646-56 

0*1666 

C.1667 

1637- 

0.1691 

1687- 

0.1695 

1687 

0.1700 

O.1700 


77,04,89,066 

ijuraii-l * if flan A 94,11,60,000 

Add. 16,863 96,99,27,705 

iiaa&MCsjriL AMJLsi lutolautMi 100,90,00,000 

AlamLUei i,36,46,02,u7 
mU&CMl Am 1,05,17,09,283 

Zft¥afrlW AiUti 1,14,17,00,157 

Fraser $6 1,14,17,60,157 


1,14,17,00,157 

fiMtUTrii Jail fthihlafatti 95,12,68,015 

Jagjiwsndaa* mntlfihlfr-Ut 1,14,17,60,057 
Tawarikh 


tndax 


100 

141.06 

150.55 
141.06 
172.29 

177.55 
184.71 
249.80 
192.53 
209.00 

209.01 

209.00 

175.974 

209.01 


1. Haproduead from Irfan Habib, 397. 402. Figuras from tha 
Daatur-al Anal ahahJahaii ara addad by us. 



It can be seen from this table that there la a steady rise 
In the jnaa-dagi of the sub a In the first half of the 17th 
century, followed by a spectacular ascent, o. 1656| and then, 
after as great a decline, the Jans-daial continues at a figure 
about twice that of the A 1 , In * for the rest of the century* 

The latte-dani has been given sar&ar- wlaa In only a 
few of the sources. This Information is Indexed below with 
the A* in ' a figure for the same sarkar * 100* 

TUhahar Qulahan* 
Ic. 1700 
1 

I 184.144 


2* 

O 

Agra* - 

100 

229*387 

202.408 

V 3 

3* 

-\alpi 

100 

336.1U 

143.446 

140*326 

4* 

Tan auj 

loo 

360.006 

216.710 

192*272 

5* 

■vol 

100 

426*670 

209*316 

184*158 



1* There are some variations In the H3S. These figures have 
been taken after collating Hu* Vos* 292/2, 78, 37/7 of 
haulana Asad library, (A.x.U*), and barker's copy (India 
of Auransseb). 


_«d the aUitua -ah** as a separate 

sarkar and narcana of hathura (tslaautbad) la the 

Agra, but kjgtur-al 4afrgi1 and _ 

Alaaglrl show Islamabad ■» an< 

disappears* The of Agra, ~>ah«rand la lens bad 

have been taken up together and shown under Agra, in our 
table* 



3* Crore figures ta all the Hdo. are missing; it Is therefore 
difficult to calculate the index To* 
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6. 

Gwalior 

100 

103.482 

156.983 

150.144 

7. 

drachh 

100 

483.922 

579.359 

835.442 

8. 

Paymvsn 

10O 

616.006 

219.135 

418.099 

9. 

Harwar 

100 

635.164 

134.965 

386.487 

10. 

Ksndlaer 

100 

433.959 

180.561 

535.607 

11. 

Alwar 

100 

855.447 

222.328 

240.846 


The above table also snows a decline in the i——d«ai in 
all 9 but two, s arrears - after 1656* 

The available hasil (actual collection) figures also 
show a tendency to decline in the second half of the 17th 
century, as is evident fron the following table* 


dl.l ¥ear I Source 
to.I I 

- ,-i_J_ 

1. i68i«9i agafel te l J L mttlxk 

2. 1687*86 Frazer 66 

3« c.1700 


4. 1709 Jagjlv&ndas* 

ijtfntikhifr-ut 

T«w«»lkh 



h llaall f fodexH Maali *! ' i Index 

I HsVT | iffiSL * ^o. 

J_J_ilGBul_ l _ 

2,06,97,371 100 

1,82,67,000 100 2,00,71,103 96.974 

2,62,84,470 143.94 - « 

68,92,897 37.73 1,30,87,371 63.990 


1. The text figure la 66,Ou,74,810 ^JUL» which seen te be 
a copyists Distake, end has been corrected to 66,74,810 
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The increase and decline in tha lana-danl and heall 

scans to have been closely llnkad with tha chmges la tha 

value of money. Tha establishment of direct trad a with tha 

Europe resulted in grant silver Influx during tha 17th 

cert tury. Thus tha value of o op par Amm* appreciated In tarns 

of si Ivor and in 1626 we find that Talus of ana silver rupaa 

1 

stood at 22-90 das»a . This nut have affected tha prieaa 

2 

In tha subs of Agra. But this lneraasa In tha prieaa 
probably lad to an lneraasa in tha revenue demand, finding 
its reflect ion in higher lane-dial , which though nominally 
axprassad in 4fllS.» Vas really expressed In silver, since 
its unit was a 4d& of account, valued at tha fixed rata of 
1/40 of silver rupee* It is difficult to speak with exacti¬ 
tude, but it would seen that tha increase In was 

sufficient to cancel all benefits to tha peasants that night 
have accrued from higher prices. 

It nay, however, be supposed that part of tha increase 
in tha revenue was at least partly due to tha extension In 


1. Palsaart, 22, 60. 

2. Irfm Habib. 83-89, 322-23< Tha depreciation In silver 
affected beth gold and copper, Ad stood (taking 1*in *a 
gold Ad copper prises of tha rupee as tha base* 100)- 
as 128 (gold) Ad 181 (copper) In 1828. After a slight 
recovery Aether fall beg a In the 1840's Ad oopper 
reached 876 in 1868 Ad gold 178 in 1866. hi tha later 
1870* s there was a slight recovery, but by tha Ad of the 
century gold approached 150 md oopper stood at above 200. 




cultivation. Unfortunately, the measured im statistics 


In ths A* In-. 


and later records like 


cannot be compared for the purpose of deter ala lag the exteat 
of Increase la cultivation • This is because large cultivated 
tracts were left unaeasured In both periods} and an Increase 
in the aeasured area night signify nothing acre than an 
increase In the area brought under survey* Until ve are 
able to have some better evidonce t the precise extent to 
which extension in cultivation caused the upswing In total 
taxation must be left an open question* 

Land-revenue must have been the main component In 
both gid haail . But there were a large number 

of other taxes as well, the burden of which fell on the 
peasantry* **uoh taxes were known as wuluhat . 

In market places contracts were granted to Individuals 

1 

to charge blvai from the weighers* perquisites* *>ince it 
was mainly the food-grains which was weighed this cess was 
Indirectly levied on the peasants* Merchandise in transit 


1* Jheverif 
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1 

vu subjected to trmsit duties, called rahdarl . which 

was, perhaps, fixed cn the estimated value of the goods* 

Monetises narohoi ts were able to secure imperial sanctions 

2 

for its exemption through bribery ctd presents* 


A great many exactions and perquisites of the revenue 

officials were levied on the peasantry. Among these verei 

3 4 5 

ttftftrAaafei fitta^ftfta&lt Il|Agl> fcafr-gfearal» rnn alxha^mhassll» 
AHA* fttf.ggfeaB.lt ItfUUBIt MM&llmA t lakrar-l xirat. *abt-l- 
haraala ba'd at tashlchls-l ohak (annual survey after initial 
demarcation of the land of the grant)P* Also the cattle ware 


1* factories (1642*45) 9 159-60 1 (1646-50), 320* 

2. lfeftft*(1642-45), 159-60| (1646-50), 320} (1665-67), 274. 

3* Jhsverl, i>oc* VI, It was fixed at 2> of the land revenue, 
and was equally devlded between the o aiunto and the 
^afoarli 3h«ma»bi»d Uoc* Vos* 10, 15} Irfan habib* 2M. 
ia...kggt jaRft-^o.gt. .aigju .Mlmtt voi. rv, to.3, ept. 

, pp* 210-11* 



4* Grazing tax, Jhsverl, hoc* XII. 

5* Gift of Yogurt free the peasmts (Yasln's dictionary of 
technical torus)* 

6* Fee for tax gatherer, Jhsverl ttoe* XIV. 

7* barogha's fees, Jhsverl, ^oo* XIV* 


a. Fee for Masureeenti Vos* 10, I5t 

Irfm Habib, TLA* 

9* Ibid *, surveyor's perquisite, being one dam per felgfeg* 
10* Ibid ., insistence that land be cultivated* 

11* Ibid ., tee* 15* 



subjected to tsx IT a cultivator leapt any aiiaal over four 
bullocks, two cows and on a buffalo* 

In addition to these, a fiva par oant duty on manufae* 

2 

tures was oharged, aid a tax on the produce of trees was 

3 

levied, though exemptions ware sometimes granted* Poor 
people vara also subjected to ahi(work during a hunt by 
officials) aid byar (forced labour, usually for transport 
of baggage, <&o*)* 

In the case of a large number of these taxes we are 
unable to assess their magnitude, aid it is not always 
certain that the eorrupt officials kept themselves within 
the prescribed limit*• These cesses taken together could have 
amounted to large sums, and, thus, would have represented a 
very great burdai upon the peasantry* 

It will appear from the above discussion that the 
peas aits were subjected to such heavy taxation aid Illegal 
exaetions that only the here minimum were left with then* 
aval when the peaeait might have enjoyed some benefits due 
to a rise in prices of his produce, these were cancelled by 

1. XJOA It 287. 

2* Jhaverl, Doe* 71* 

3* Ibid *. Doe* IV, Vni| Tuaik. 8CU62. 

4. IMA* , i/OO. XIV* 
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an enhanced land revenue demand* Hot only that, they vara, 

sometimes, required to pay tha tax before thalr harvest vas 

aut defaulters balng severely punished* Dua to thla severity 

In collection peassnts vara said to hava no option but to 

8 3 

sail thalr ehlldrmi for slavery, flee tha lmd, or taka 

recourse to rebellion* whenever they revolted they vara 

4 

pitilessly slaughtered* 


1* Mundy, II, 74» "Hears nova are in this Castle (at Kol) 
about 900 of than prisoners, because they can not pay 
the tax imposed on them, vhlch heretofore vas paid vhan 
their eome vas soldi but now they must pay for It in 
tha ground"* 

2* Felsaert, 47f Kindy, 11, 80* 

3* Xavier* 121| Felsaert, 47| Tavernier, 1, 191* "*...., 
peasants have fled on account of oppression of the 
governors ****(«d they have) become soldiers or funlra ". 

4* Mindy* II* 90 1 "*rcm Juekever hither were about 900 
Hunarias ( mlnar, pillar), with heads mortared end 
pxalstered in, leaveinge out nothing but thalr verie 
face, •••••Forthls vay vas soe pestered vlth **ebbells 
md Theeves, that there was no passingei soe that the 
Kings sent Abdulla Ckaun, vlth 18,000 horse, aid 20.000 
foots to suppresse them*****”) such a big fores could oily 
have been employed to suppress a rebellion* Also soe 
Kaaucc 1, IX* 398 1 that "16,000 soldiers vere garrlseoned 
at Agra, mainly to crush the rebellion of peas mi try, vbo 
are much inclined to rebellion"* 




CfUfTBH - VI 


AGalCuVTUhAL AVb ^-AGHlCUuTuitAl 

igUaiUlatai ££aga&Uaai» 

Tha description of tbo 'Tvslvs uubaa * In the 

A*ln-1 Akbarl provides us with valuable statistics about tho 

revenue and area of the different parcelaa aid aarkara (oom- 

poaed of oargaias j of tuba Agra* These statistics are under 

the headings — narganat. alia, ££021* tiaudl . ggyitfghlit 

zarlndar . sawar . and pjyada . 'he tabular fora* in Which the 

statistics are given In the h&s been dropped in 

blochaann*s edition, end its restoration by Jarrstt in hia 

1 

translation is not faithful to the original* horeover* 
there are misprints also that m&r a number of figures in 
uloehnmn's edition* In order to use the A*in *a statistics 
properly, one must therefore go back to the early Mu copies* 
1 have accordingly used British Museum Add* 7600, Add* 6658, 
and Add* 5646* 

Moreland was first to reeognls# the full value of 

A* in 1 a statistics* He sought to coopers the ar**l figures 

with the modem gross cropped area statistics of csrtaln 

8 

districts of Western and dastarn Uttar Pradesh* 

1* Irfan Habib* 'Tbs Zaoiadars la the A 1 in 1 v Proaesdlnga of 
the Endian History Cm grass. 1S53, pp. 320-21* 

2* ^oum^l of tha^*P* Historical dooletiaa. Vol. II (1916), 
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Apart from Moraland'■ use of the statistics la 

Jarrett' s translation, which contains varioni errors, it 

is questionable (a) whether the ara^l of the A* In aeons 

OCA (Gross Cropped Area), aid (b) whether if the MlMMi 

figure is given It means that the entire oca la the respee* 

tire narenas had been measured by the Mughal administration. 

It has been suggested that (a) the area! did not consist 

simply of GCA, but also included Cultivable Waste (Cw) (i.e* 

the waste at the time thought to be cultivable), aid (b) it 

is possible that oartain areas ware not actually measured at 
1 

that time* It would thus seem that GCA in 1506, is to be 
regarded as eqpal to arsai less Cw, but plus unmeasured 
portion of OCA* 

It would have been advisable therefore for Horeland 
to take the modem GCA and cw statistics in order to make e 
comparative study of the A*in 's statistics* It is less easy 
to suggest how he should have accounted for the unmeasured 
area* But two possible devieee ere possible, to enable ua 
to obtain rough Indicators. First, by dividing the «r»«l 
of a ntftai or measured from the asp, by the setual 

ilia dr BiMl (revenue), we am get iMft H* JttlilA «f lEBll* 


1* Jrtm Habib, 


p* d* 



.hare tha m«uw per blrha is exceptionally high, eoi trtd 
to other tfttst one can conjecture that la such eases on* 
can assume a low proportion measures area. To this 9 of 
eourse 9 oars an as contain lac largo «itlea 9 auoh as Aera ba 
havail , art sxooptions* Othar exceptions nay ba tracts 
undar «malw<iara or ehlafs fron who* relatively small amounts 
vara eollaatad as ravanua f so that thara a low rata did not 
naan a high proportion of naasurad araa* 

Table-A gives tha reran ua /araal figures for all tha 
para Mias and aarkars of tha Agra sub a* It would ba aaan that 
tha rsiga of variation In tha dMs /blsha la most narsanaa la 
batwaan 10 aid 40 Ana. Apart fron, ~rachh, » ayenvan, *farvar 9 
Kaidraal and tiaipi 9 which vara largely under chlefs 9 tha da» / 
blaha rates undar each sarkar work out as follows* 


>>erkaT 

-1 

i 

1 

Based on stated 
totals Of aarkars 

4 Based on aotusl 

1 totals Of nareMtaa 
| In sarkara 

Agra 


81.08 

20.43 

Ksnauj 


18.97 

18.68 

Kol 


81.97 

81.87 

Gwalior 


88.80 

19.98 

Alvar 


23.97 

83.16 

Tljar a 


83.98 

88.00 

Barnaul 


94.84 

84.84 

*ahar 


7.78 

7.73 
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From the daatur- ratoe i«t out la the l*ln for the 
various dastur- olrcles. it oppoors that sxeopt for dahar* 
oil the other oarkara show average dam /blah* ratos that 
sro slig htly lower than what oao would expect thorn to bo 
m tho basis of tho daatur- ratoc. Tho d*atnr (sash 
revenue-rote) m whoat 9 for example* ranged from about 00 
to 68 dams . ordinary rioo 9 44 to 63 jUUi grac about 34 
to 46 dLaffiS.* JIIM6C to 46 9 poas 29 to 33 daaa . balra 

l lmhArm) 24 to 32 dags . aanwan 12 to 16 dams. Tho low 
revenue/area ratio very strongly suggests that (a) tho 
araa j l probably inoiudod CW bos Idas GCA) aid (b) tho bulk 
of tho GCA ♦ CW la tho a*rk*ra listed above was actually 
measured. 

Tho sooond device is referanoe to tho statistics of 
Aurangsob's reign and tho Chahar Qulshan . Those statistios 
give the number of villages In tho Agra sub* as 30 9 130 9 

out of whloh 2f877 wore unmoasurod 9 while tho remaining 

2 

27*303 villages returned measured area statistics. This 
suggests forcibly that by this tlma praotlbly 90% of tho 

1. a* in. II* 21. 
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Frcn the Aaatur- ratos set oat in th# A* In for tho 
various dastur- olrcles , it oppoor* that except for dahar, 
oil tho other sartcara *hov are roc* daa /bloho rotoo that 
oro slightly lower than vhot on* would cxpest thorn to bo 
on tho bool* of tho dastur- ratos. Tho Aaatmg (oooh 
ravanue-rats) on wheat, for example, raged fron about 60 
to 68 daaa * ordinary rice, 44 to 63 &m» groa about 34 
to 46 AaffiA* iuwar 32 to 46, pea* 29 to 33 dams * belra 
( l«hdro ) 34 to 32 dag.a . anv« 12 to 16 dama . The low 
revenue/area ratio very strongly suggests that (a) tho 

probably included cw besides GCaj md (b) tho bulk 
of the GCA ♦ CW in tho aarkara listed above was actually 
measured* 

Tho second device is reference to the statistics of 
Aurangseb'a reign and the Chahar Qulshan. These statistics 
give the number of villages in the Agra auba as 30, 180, 

out of which 2,877 wore unmeasured, while the res sin lag 

2 

27,303 villages returned measured area statistics* This 
suggests forcibly that by this tins practibly 90% of tho 

1* AUflLt H» 21* 
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tftal In the sub a vat under M«aur«Mnt. Un f ortun at ely , 
thera Is no aarkar- vlsa break up of this kind In those 
s tat is ties. But | broadly sp asking f a e amp arisen of tho 
araal figures of the A* In with tho neaaured area figures 
la the should help us la locating the 

UdfiftC* if my at tho tiae of A*la where there was back¬ 
wardness in undertaking measurement* 


T_Ai3JU£ — fl 

Area in hiewi llahi 
(000 omitted) 




Per o«it 
increase/ 

deerease 


1* Agra 

0,180 

8,728 

-4.93 

2* Kol 

2,464 

2,764 

♦12.0 

3# Kciau| 

2,777 

3,642 

>31.1 

4* Kalpi 

1,733 

2,589 

>46.0 

5* ->hahpur 

— 

920 

.... 

6« a-fcar 

765 

951 

>84.3 

7. Alwar 

1,638 

1,638 

> 1.0 

8* t mdrael 

65 

3,195 

>4915.4 

2. ’arwar 

304 

8,764 

♦701.5 

10* faymwan 

1,890 

838 

•56.0 

11. Gwalior 

1,546 

1,780 

>15.0 

18. araohh 

8,803 

8,889 

♦ 1.0 

Actual iota! 
of above 


&i,6oi 

- 



-Sf7SB - 

-- 

tho mb* 





1« The L: hr hay SaldlMtt * igures are la 
have been converter into 
tvo*th!rds of ths 

dcrariw £BJm. at Httihal Mla» p* 

2* Those statistics hare been eollatted 



i which 
or being 
i Habib y 

the K>3 


(foot-note ecntlaue eg next page) 
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F ram this table it would appear that the mala 
advance in measurement took place la the of Kmtmajy 

Kalply debar y Kendraely and Server. Partly, of course, the 
large measured area might represent an «xtan tlon of culti¬ 
vation, but the eaonsous Increase la Kalply Handrael mid 
HTarvar cannot surely be due to this cause* hi the JCrnienj 
aarkar . measurement to reach 90 > of the total had only to 
Increase by about 30*, bahar by 24,and allowing for a 
natural Increase In cultivation, It probably mernis that In 
the time of the A* In In these two sarkara the bulk of the 
areal was probably fully under maaauremant* 

Having thus established that tha ararl figures for 
the various sarkara of the Agra suba In Tabla -A give us 
workable figure of GGA ♦ GW, I have attempted a comparison 
with the stetiatiesy district-wise, i have taken the A*ii> »a 
figures for para an as . lying within each modem district* 
mid then set their totals by the sides of 1909-10 statistics^ 
(Areas in both are converted Into square miles)* 


•••foot-note ecntlmued from last page ••• 


preserved at the hmolmia Assd library (A.M.U.). 3os*291/Kt v 
09. and 87/7y m^ Bedl* All lot • 3ggf J • Barker's trmi* 
latloa (Mid 9f 


There Is cae import mat variation la t& reedlngsi 
marker's figure far the m)ue Agra seems highly Inflated 
mid the eorreet figure Is maw 8*7 minima as give* 

In other r*33 rather then 1»»*4 million* But then we would 
have to axplaln. 




l. lag AatiMAtwiA pUUaUtf g t Mia, voi. r. 


Agra 

2,467#8 

1,380.7 

ee 

44.1 

1,892.3 

- 83.3 

Aligarh 

1,687.9 

1,714.6 

* 

7.9 

1,860.6 

4 17.1 

&tah 

970.1 

1,330.7 

♦ 

37.1 

1,696.6 

♦ 74.8 

iktevah 

677.8 

1,013.6 

♦ 

49.6 

1,422.0 

+109.6 

l a Inpurl 

1,296.4 

1,090.9 

m 

16.2 

1,266.6 

- 2.4 

Farrukhabad 

l y 063*0 

1,228.0 

♦ 

16.6 

1,640.4 

+ 44.9 

hathura 

1,378.1 

1,168.1 

- 

14.9 

1,360.2 

— 1.6 

Total 

9,436.1 

8,926.6 

- 

6.4 

11,026.5 

+ 16.9 


This table shows that as far as gca+C* Is ooncamsd 
there was no great ad wane a over the a* in , as far as the 
varying extents of increase In the different districts ere 
concerned, these need not worry us greatly, because such ehmgee 
are discernible even within the short «p«s la the aodern period 
The following table (Table -D) soap ares the Oca in 1373-76 
end 1609. 



(Areas in iq« niles) 


Districts ““ 

TTO. 

11873-76 

1 

11909-10 

ft 

1 Present 

1increase/ 

Agra 

1,860*0 

1,380.7 

- 25.4 

Aligarh 

1,972*5 

1,714.6 

- 13.1 

mtah 

1,211.7 

1,330.7 

♦ 9.8 

atavak 

682.9 

1,013.5 

♦ 43.4 

Kainpuri 

1,603.0 

1,090.9 

— 32.0 

Farrukhabad 

1,686.1 

1,828.0 

- 27.1 

hathura 

1,488*7 

1,168.1 

• 19.6 

Total 

10,457.9 

8,986.5 

- 14.3 


Going bask to Table -C, we om see that in the seven 
Doab and trais-Yasmna districts the increase in OCA ♦ CW 
between o. 1695 end 1909-10 was only about 17JC. hi ease 
ratio between GCA and Cw remained the sane during the two 
periods, it nay be supposed that the extension in cultivation 
was of the sane order as well* Xt nay be thought that this 
is a big 'if', indeed* But in favour of the Cv net occupy¬ 
ing a higher share in mil than it hnl in OCA ♦ cw in 
1909-10 it aay be urged that it was very unlikely that the 
Mughal administration measured areas ef lm* that offered no 
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likelihood of yielding «d It is thsrefore diffi¬ 

cult to believe that largo vaitt land* or pockets la ravines 
etc,, to at ara lnoludod in modern statistics vara covered by 
tha Mughal surveyors# On the whole therefore, It seems 
unlikely that tha gross oroppad area la tha seven Western 
U.P* districts underwit m Increase of sore tom a fifth 
during tha three centuries succeeding the A 1 In . 

One weakness la our statistical coup arisen has been 
owing to toe lack of Information on the marram as composing 
toe modem districts of kastern Aajasthan, £ have not been 
able to extend comparison to those districts* The weakness 
in our Information about marrwias can ba overcome (some 
remain unidentified) if we take A* In statistics at aarkar- 
lavel only* in that case, however, one cannot fit those 
statistics into tha limits of aodsm districts* The only way 
that X have thought of overcoming this difficulty is by 
attempting a comparison of too areal of tha aariciw with tha 
sotual area of too markers measured by plealmeter from the 
map* This has been dons from Heps 61 snd 8A of Professor 
ixtm Habib*a atlas at tha muhal »«1 m (la the Press). 


ta&lf - a 


S5B5 ii'W 1Measured Am ISSSmZZTZS 

_lliasiUui_ llffli aJLLtii_Ur«* ami 

1 


Agra 

3,322*35 

8 y 488.00 

96*32 

Kol 

3 y 237*31 

2,278.00 

70.39 

Kanauj 

5,237*78 

2,569.48 

49.06 

Kalpl 

2,733*63 

1,603.00 

58.53 

iiahar 

065*06 

706*58 

73.17 





Alvar 

2,703.87 

1,508.90 

55.80 

Barnaul 

4,133*27 

1,986*24 

46.05 

Tijara 

645.06 

678*03 

ios:u 

Total 

23,533.83 

19,768.23 

69*29 


uinoe the CCA counts double-cropped lend twice over, 
It is only to be expected that the ere si of the A* in repre¬ 
senting Measured OCA ♦ Cw would be such higher thm the 
actual area under cultivation at any one tlne 9 plus cultiva¬ 
ble waste, end nay well exceed the nap-area* The high 
p ere sn tag e for arm ait hap Area in the ease of Agra sid Til era 
ggjEkAEft. should occasion no surprise* 

Me sec that in the 6 Doab «d Trets-Yasuna JUXMMUl 
(»;, tha araai account*! for 77 • 3% the asp-araa, while In the 
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3 Rajasthan ««»»*-»►* (3), it» sharo oaso up to 53«3> only* 
alnoo tho 4lft /kilha rtt«i of thooo fjflyMCA ^ not show 
«7 backwardness la ataeuraatnt, one act only assume that 
tho total GCA ♦ Cm at percentage of tho nap-area vat 
tuba tan tlally lota In thaao tarkara that la tho Doth end 
trtne-faauna districts. But thla it vhat la tho oaao today 
at wall, tho aroat ecnooxnod containing extensive dry and 
hilly traots. It aeons y therefore* unllkoly that la thla 
araa tny groat oh eng a In cultivation oo cur rad botvoan 1090 
and 1909*10« 

Thut our gen oral ccnclut ion is that In tho Agra 
tuba (excluding Its Control Indian * ortions, for which tho 
atatiatioa ara not satisfactory;, the ax tan si on In cultiva¬ 
tion between 1595 and 1909-10 could not hava excaadod 90^ 
and night actually hava boon loot. 

Another kind of atatiatioa to consider la that of 
lam« » or stmdard revtnuo figures. When wa comp ara tho 
JjBa' flguroa of tho Agra tuba, for 1694 md 1709 wo find that 
tho noro than doubled. This a ay bo duo to throo 


1* 3oo tho tahlo la Irfm Hablb 9 p. 401. 
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sain reasons, singly or In combination t (a) Tha value 

of money had gone down) (b) the r«f«uMmnd had laerea- 

sad exhorbit m tlyf and (a) substantial lnoraasa la the 

area of cultivation had taken plane* On examining these 

fattors we find that there was a great silver influx, 

during this period t due to European trade and o owner oe, 

Vi.iei. lea to an increase in the circulation of money end 

reduction in its purchasing power, as production could not 

keep pace with such an Increase* Prices of wheat and other 

agricultural preduee increase about three fold In the Agra 
1 

region* This would mean that the Increase in lama**daai 

is due neither to an Increase In the rate of demand nor an 

2 

extension of cultivation! but merely to a rise In prices* 


Un the whole, therefore, one would be disinclined 

to postulate a large increase in the extent of cultivation 

In the Agra suba . This conclusion from statistical evidmee 

is supported by Pelsaert's remarks about the Agra region 

that here there was a great shortage of fire-weed and that 

3 4 

trees were scarce* General remarks by £teel end Growther 


1* As Isa Hasan* ’The a liver Currency Output of the Mughal 
empire nd Price-changes in India during 16th sod 17th 
Centuries^ ft Pull! HtotOT fifYlflt 

3* Ibid .. p« 104* 

3* Felsaert, 43* 

4* -tael and Growther, jhjgfhdi &U jllfriBMti XV, p. 268 1 
All the Gauntry betwixt Agra md Lahore, is exceeding 
well tilled *.....«. 
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and T|t«mi«r further attest to Aa land being extensively 
tilled. 


Almost no Information is available about tbo 
lap lo—its of cultivation In the Agra region* Pros usably 
these were so fasiliar that they needed no consent by the 
India* chroniclers} but presumably too they did not sees 
strange to European eyes. For this reason« if not for my 
other, it would not be correct to think that Indian agrleul* 
tural implements were any sore primitive the* the European 
ones at that tine. Indeed oteel and Crowther remarks "AH 
the country betwixt Agra and Lahore is exceedingly well 
tilled and manured being the best of India, and plentiful 
of all things "• 

with his meagre means peasant trlcu to get the 
maximum out of his holdings. He had by hard labour and 
experience, over a very long span of time, acquired the 
knowledge as to what particular and other ollmetie conditions 
suited which erop. They hervested two, and In certain esses 


1. Tavernier* X, p. 40* .ell the territories of the 

Orest Mogul are well cultivated."• 

8. dteel and Croat her, £uEBbaftt CT, 868. 





1 

three, crops in ifce year. 

For lrrlf ation piunti hod to greatly depend 

on tho monsoons* If in any season rainfall was below or 

above tho normal requirements, they vara put to great 

hardships. wo hava a large numbar of oeaaalona raoordod 

whan dua to balow-normal rainfall indigo had baoomo daar 

2 

in Agra and lta nalghbourhood• 

Walla ond tanka vara tha ehlaf artificial mama of 
irrigation. A groat many rafaraneaa ara at hand about 
brlak-linod valla aid tanka that existed md vara used for 
Irritation purposes* but a eloaa anamination ahova that 
thaaa vara found mainly on important trada routes, or plaoaa 
of raaldanea of nobles, who only could afford tha high 
aoat of construction* That thasa vara private works for 
public utility cm ba surmised from tha foot that thaaa valla 
md tanks want into ruin for vmt of repairs after tho 
doath of tha nobles or other charitable parsons who had 
eons trusts! than* The peasants 9 who lived in tha r smote 



jariv TrmvmlSj i» lHa "••••a fairs tom 
stcrias md aae mmd ra d steps") T, Rea, £ 

ii "••••many Fountains v walls, Tmks *..."{ 


3* ¥iaahi 
thn 
p. 324s 
9* 24* 

4« Moody, IX* p* 24« "•••but tha founders being dead, if they 
goe to ruyna, tanks, veils 9 aarai 9 ate.) are said one 


tain (voll) 9 
Pmrahfla* If, 
jKunayJ Ilj 


country-aid*, could not afford brick-lined veils| and as 
Palaacrt remarks, every year large number of valla had 
to be nevly dug to irrigate the £gfel crop* 

Tanks existed in almost every village but those 
cannot be said to have provided irrigation* The and houses 
of the poor peasants needed repairs almost every year 
after the monsoons | and, as happens even today, the tank 
is created md re-exoavateu annually in this way 4 The and 
taken from a tank is also better for use in the vails* 
with the passsge of tine the tank becomes larger and deeper* 
Ait these tanks cm provide voter only for cattle, vashSag, 
end const ices even drinking vateri but not voter for 
irrigation* 

The general means of lifting water from the veils 

was the leather bueket pulled by yoked oxen, popularly 

2 

known es ■>»*>■■. He have not oemm across my abidance vhieh 

3 

may suggest the use of 'Persim whoel’ in our region fur 


1* Pelseert, p* 43* 

2* Muh&iBi, p* 487» M Za Agra, Chmdwer, 

people water with e bucket) this is e laborleus md filthy 
way* At the well edge they sot up e fork of w ee d , having 
e roller adjusted between the forks, tie a rope to n large 
bueket, put the rope ever the roller, m d tie its ether 
end to too bullocks* One person must drive the bullock, 
mother empty the bueket" • 


3* Ibid ., p. 486$ "In lehor. Dibslpur md those parts, people 
water by mesns of e wheel'' • here Mrs* Beveridge has omitted 
through an oversight, the words "mad Birhiad" after 
Dibalpur* 
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^upoiM of irrigating the peasait' a fields, as la the 
Punjab, though the device must have bMn uitd la imperial 
Mid aria too ratio gar dons. Nor is there njr evidence for tho 
existence of esnsls la our rsgioa v though Most Yomas and 
kast Ysauaa osnals which irrigated adjoining regions, were 
both axoavated or re-excavated la the Mughal period* 

uinoe the nonsoon was the naln source of irrigatloa y 

agricultural production greatly depend* on the pattern of 

soil and extent of rainfall* broadly speaking, the orop 

pattern of 17th century continued into reosnt tines v except 

for the supplmtlng of oottca by sugar-cane as the chief cash* 

1 2 

orop in the G algetic plains* The A 1 in gives an exhaustive 
list of erops harvested In the Agra suba . sy indexing the 
crop-rates of soae of the inportsnt crops end taking up the 
Agra retes as 100, we night has&rd some Inferences shout tho 
productivity, prices and distribution of crops at that tine* 


***** ~ P 


Aegloaa 

1Wheat 

1 

T iaSTaj 

i&ugar«c«iei dice 1cotton 

j AmmetL Sxms j 

JZhdlgo 

1 

1 _ 

1-A 

1 a - 

1 “17 IT" 1 i 


A 

Agra 

Dayana 

100 

100 

100 

90.313 

100 100 100 
100*731 96*335 95*633 

100 

101*387 


1 * i»pate, 561* 

2 * A* In . XI, 14*81 • 


Agra 

Dayana 
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1 nz «• 1 ,m r a i i n t -- T-n 1 «» "• rz » — 
& 


ggl|§tt ifaU 


dakat 

00.697 

86*808 

93*080 

81*610 

107*706 

103*478 

aUundarpur 

89*082 

81*788 

100*027 

81*610 

107*706 

108*767 

Kol 

30*082 

81*788 

90*804 

81*610 

106*752 

103*480 

Than ah Farida 

86*702 

77*235 

90*804 

77*534 

107*156 

104*006 

Akbarabad 

04*091 

86*341 

90*804 

77*534 

102*762 

108*767 

Karharah 

89*982 

81*788 

86*341 

81*510 

107*166 

108*767 

£ 

LOW&R jOflA 

DQAB 

Stavah 

89*032 

81*788 

90*894 

74.02 

102*752 

102*042 

Kanauj 

90*995 

81*300 

89*374 

77.799 

107.706 

104*186 

Bhogaon 

86*702 

77*235 

90*189 

74*088 

96*431 

101*066 

Phaphuad 

103*096 

31*788 

96*964 

77.709 

105*137 

108*878 

Kalpl 

04*001 

81*788 

96*883 

81*610 

106*137 

104*110 

& 

<itiHia*ft MM* 

araohh 

04*831 

03*406 

117*880 

77.700 

106*107 

104*033 

Oval lor 

103*330 

06*121 

100*000 

96*446 

100*000 

103*478 

Kalpl 

04*901 

81*788 

96*883 

61*610 

106*137 

104*110 





1 cm i.O H3 1 ~ a.»—6 ~ t — - y - 


& 



Heodavar 

100.000 

90.813 

90.894 

106.666 

96.688 

108.757 

Alvar 

100.000 

90.894 

90.894 

106.600 

96.683 

102.157 

Baehherah 

95.468 

36.341 

84.860 

106.566 

95.688 

102.767 

Kubarakpur 

93.977 

34.066 

81.463 

105.500 

91.234 

100.086 

Tijara 

96.660 

86.341 

126.601 

106.566 

102.668 

108.787 

h 

I 

w 

* 

e 

I 

§« 

100.000 

90.813 

90.894 

105.500 

102.568 

102.787 

Basra 

100.000 

86.341 

93.989 

96.355 

104.403 

104.187 

*-ehar 

96.660 

86.341 

93.929 

96.355 

108.964 

104.033 

Pahari 

96.660 

86.341 

84.850 

105.566 

102.568 

102.757 

Moahera 

101.490 

90.813 

84.119 

105.500 

102.568 

102.787 

Saiaol 

93.931 

84.105 

90.394 

105.367 

102.568 

106.693 

Bar Oder ana 

94.991 

84.066 

86.341 

105.566 

102.568 

99.866 

Chal Aalsnah 

91.651 

84.066 

84.850 

39.066 

102.568 

108.787 


The pie ture vhieh merges froe the tbovi table may be 
atUMarised ee follow» 

(e) The rates ef all the ereps la the Tres-Ienaa 
Rag lea iVerth-Jiaeteni &a4astfcm (A A 8) approximate quite 

eletely. It Is therefeve likely that this fetse4 a were or 
less homogeneous sgrieultwel bleek* 


(b) Wheat and barlay hava two veil*, marked blocks• 

(1) A§ D <Jt & that is, tha vhole auba vast and south of river 
Y«nuna, and (11) B a C, os tbs Doab, vhara tbsss ara rat ad 
lass* 


(a) Tha rata for sugsr-aans, however, is lover in 
tha Tmi^aasna rag ion and North-Baa tarn Rajasthan (A cc hi ), 
averaging 32.046, as eiaaparad to Up par Agra-Loab, Lowar Agra* 
Loab, and Central India (B, C <* 0), vhara it averages 03.107. 

(d) His a is dsfinitaly ratad lover in tha ragions of 
Uppsr Agra-Loab, Lowar Agra-Loab (B & C), end Lrashh (of D), 
as ocaspared to Trans*f«Buna, Central India, excluding ^raohh, 
Ad North-*, astern Hajasthm (A, 0 <*&)• 

(a) Cotton, on tha other hand, is ratad lass in tha 
Trans-Yamuna Tract Ad Tortb*4lastaxn Hajasthan (a a £)• 

(f) No great difference is notleeabie in the ansa of 

Indigo. 


The rates for eost of tbe import At arops are lowar 
in the Central Doab Ad territories to tha iaaedlate >>oath of 
tbs Y Auna river. This aay be due to lover prises arising 
out of availability of river trAsport. h the shove table 
tbe •Lever Agra*Doab' clearly eeergee a a region where rice 
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vm cheaper and thorofora, presumably, cultivated on a 
larger seal*. 

Indigo, cotton and augar-enie rapraaantad tha neat 
important cash-crops. Indigo, which was os ad for dyo- 
manuf actura, vai cultivated all over tha auba. Tha produce 

of tha Bayana tract vaa not only tha baat In tha Agra subs. 

2 

but la tha whola of tha Mughal Bmplre, and aa anioh quantity 
aa could ba procured vaa axportad to Kiddle Bast and Buropo* 

Apart from dayma, tha ot.har important contras of 
Indigo production, undar vhloh came several villages and 
which produced slightly lafarior quality, vara* Khanua, 

Hind sun, Basawar and Tore* These were situated within a 
radius of about 30-33 mils* of Bayana* -till slightly Inferior 


!• i.undy, II, 08, while anrouta to Patna roan tiona that tha 
territories lying between Bhahjadpur and tha Gangs all 
ware sown with rice* 

2. A* In. II, 84| salbanka, Purehas. Ill, 84t 5 teal md 
Croat her, Pitrahaa. Ill, 867 1 Finch, 151-52 1 Palsaart, 
13-14| Handy, HFI, 234i ZM&BJM* 

3* Palsaart, 14, gives a long llat of villages vhloh eama 
under these a an tree* Mundy, IX, 882, ala# mentions these 
centres along with Pntehoona, vhloh aaaordiag ta Palsaart 
came undar 3«yana* Flash, 161* Cahan is probably Otsehlen 
(Uj4aln) of Palsaart, p. 14, which sms under hernia* 
Finch also speaks af the gaad quality indigo of Pmi>> 



12 3 

duality vm produced at Kol, Khurja aid Jellaly (Jalall)* 

4 5 

inferior quality indigo was produoad la Mevat o&d at Gvallor* 

6 

Tha A*ln Hats Indigo undar ovary dastnr* alrala« tharafora 

presumably It was widely cultivated in tha anba . But alnaa 

tha names of all thaaa looalltlas ara not found in tha 

Buropeaa raaorda It seems that Indigo of thaaa plaoas was of 

inf ar lor quality not suit ad to tha requirements of tha aaport 

market* Tha raaacns attrlbutad for tha auparior quality of 

indigo produoad in tha Bay an a tract ara tha dsnaanass of tha 

7 

soil aid tha braeklsfcness of tha vatar In lta valla* 


A fav words about tha cultivation and har vas ting of 

Indigo ara naoassary hara sine a this crop has coop lately gone 

of out cf cultivation* It vaa sown after tha first fav ahovers 
8 

of monsoon* The first crop vas ready by tha month of September, 


1* Pelaaert| 15 f Flneh, 17® | F■atoyflj.i (1630*33), 385* 
2* Palssort, 15| Factories (1630*33), 325* 

3* Factor lac (1630*33), 326* 

4* rth m f\ g T ± r 

5* Factorise (1646*60), 122. 

4* Alla* II* 14*21* 

7* Finch, 1511 Pels mart, 13-14* Irfan Habib, 43n* 

8* Finch, 162*631 Palaaart, 48 1 
hundy, 11* t2ft« 


•• IV, su I 
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whan the first cutting was dons* Indigo-dy manufactured 

1 

from this crop was called n&utl. which was rathar heavy and 
2 3 

r oddish, «id was not consider ad of the bast quality* Mother 

crop out of the sane plants baa sea ready for out ting In 

august next year* Indigo mmufastured front this erop was 

d $ 

known as *siarie* or ' Jerry'• This was d ee me d bast* It 

6 

was light Mid of s p erf sot violet colour* dome tiroes whan the 

second crop was vary luxurious, one more cutting was made 
7 

in September before the final Mid last cutting in October* 

3 

The last, called 'katel', was heavy Mid brackish Mid deened 

9 

worst of the three cuttings* 


1* Felsaert, 10$ 

Iftt ^ttuttrflifii 


t»k rv » 0411 c# Watt » 


TOT3FT diCPt 


kdt 


2* finch, 152-63* 

3* a bid *. 152-53$ f’elsaert, 11$ Let tars dec elved c *.IV. 941* 
4* finch, 152-53$ Pelsaert, 11$ JktUlff 3f4llTdL& I«i^t **!• 
5* Palsacrt, 11* 

6* Pinch, 152-53* 

7* Only Felsaert has sen timed the 5 apt a* bar cutting $ ha has 
not given any name for this erop* 


8* Finch, 158-63$ Polsaort, 11$ 
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9* Pels mart* 11$ dUtfl flffitlTtd ft Jki Iff 241* that 
all the three cuttings were made within two years $ but 
Finch, 158-53 ond Kuady, II, 223* put the third cutting In 
the third year* Keeping in view the quality obtained free 
the third cutting it would not have been profitable to 
engage the fields far ose soap late year for m unprofitable 
crop* Also * information coming through Pelaaert md the 
Factorlea is more authentic• 



In the l?th century Indigo cultivation seems to h«l 

been quit* intensive. Palsaart informs tb that 14 or 16 lb* 

1 * 

of saed vara son in a bi*h«. that la about 37 to 40 lb* svdp. 

par acre. Kut la the late 10th century va find that oaly 

2 

16 lb. saed was sow par acre. There la aa suggestion la 

earlier authorities that the method of ploughing for indigo 

crop was In any way different from other erops. But towards 

the end of the 19th century, it was found that "Ih the 

Aligarh and the neighbouring districts it is however not the 

practice to plough the land. The seed is simply scattered 

over the irrigated area md the latter run over with a bush 

harrow made of uabui branches to cover the seed over with 
3 

soil". 


-his cnange may be due to the introduction of e 

4 

low-yielding variety of indigo. Prein is cite! by watt for 
the statement that about 1686, "there vas cultivated In 
Malabar, a different plant (of Indigo), Xndirofere dmnatrene. 
which sasms to have been introduce! a little later (vliether 
from Kale bar or directly from the -slay a cannot be traced) 


1* Pelseert, 10. 

2. Kadi, 76. 

3. K^i, 76. 

4. watt, 662. 
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Into Bengal, where prior to its introduction Indigo vu 

not grow at all* This pl«t 9 which generally paisas undar 

tha name of i, tine tori*. although it is not praclsaly tha 

aana as tha trua plwt of that na*a» has now spraad gradually 

vast ward end has driven out almost complataly tha cultivation 

of tha bgyptiw indigo” • wa know that tha dye aztrastad par 

unit of land was much more In tha 17th oantury. 10*906 to 

1 

27*66 lb* avdp* par blahs or 41*6 to 60*2 lb* avdp* par 

2 

aorey as compared to 21 lb* avdp* in tha last quarter of 
tha 12th oantury* Tha only reason tha nav strain spraad lay 
in tha much easier cultivation it required* Its spraad 
saaaa to be tha main cause of tha low yield of Indigo dye 
par aera 9 fetir which will be discussed below* 

It is noteworthy that indigo vhich constituted one 
of tha most important items of export during tha 17th oantury 
has bean completely eliminated due to competition from a 
ehoaply manufactured chemical dye la the late 16th century* 


1* Pclaacrt v 11* 

2* k*t* Atkins on 9 Vol* Il 9 Part, I 9 476 t gives a yield 
of 10*666 lb* avdp* for Aligarh district which was 
ufacturcd through bailing method md was about half 


of that mwufaoturad through natural avaporation* &aa 
also s. Huh—sd Badif 

p* 76* ma nugnaJL parlod indigo was 
natural evaporation method* 



ufacturcd by 9 



The Indigo erop bad great fertilising quality which 

enriched the soil for crop* Ilka wheat and cereal** Ita 

elimination ha* adversely affeoted the fart ill ty of tha 
1 

soil* 


Another crop which produead a dya of a dlffarant 
colour (rad) was cultivated on a vary lie. it ad *aala 9 and 
its cultivation was confined to a particular region* It was 
known as and cultivated in the daatur- clrclss -*rachh, 
i haphund and Kalpi of our tuba. This erop has also bean 
completely eliminated, like Indigo, due to comp at it ion from 
the cheap chemical dye* 

Other major cash-crops during our period ware sugar- 

osne md cotton, whoaa cultivation was quite widaspraad* 

Jut as compared to indigo, information about these crops is 

3 

vary scanty* Moreland is of tha opinion that extensive 

cultivation of sugar-cans was not poaslbla due to lack of 

4 

irrigation facilities* But we find in tha A* In that this 


1* Irfan Habib, 44* 

8* A* In. II, 16, 80 1 Only in two other dastur-eireles-Kutya 
Ad Kalin jar of Hahabad aub& - was §1 cultivated* 
aOLeikmean's ad* and Jarrett's translation has vrtMgly 
mentioned this erop in Karrah «d Jajmau A*e*mr-alrei— 
( A*in. tr* II, 99) | Irfan Habib, 44a* 


3* Her eland, jfldls it ttt SuStk tf Jfcfcatt !»*>, *6. 
4* A* In . II, 14-81. 
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crop has baan liatai in all tha dastur -cirelaa f our 
tabla (pp./l£~lB; shows that its rat as vara lowar in tha 
Trans-Yaauna Tract sad tforth-i astern Hajasthaa, though va 
have not baan abla to as tablish yet why tha ratas vara 
lowar in ecaparativaly driar rations, Tha remarks of bora* 
pasn travellers , taken up togathar 9 suggest that Its cultiva¬ 
tion was vldaspraad and some quantity of good sugar was also 

1 

available for export* dayana and Kalpi vara aspaeially 

2 

notaa for tha sugar produoau thara. 

Cotton oultivation was also quite vldaspraad in tha 

3 

Agra subs . In this ease also va find that tha A* in lists 
ratas for sotton under every daatur- clrclo. a study of 
Table-f (/^ /35-77 ) shows that revenue ratas on cotton vara 
lowar in tha 'Trans-Yamuna' region and • Torth-uastam Rajas¬ 
than' 9 compared with Central Doab and Central India* we nay 
sura Is e that cotton crop was aora widespread in tha foraar 
regions than tha Central w oab and Central India* The advent 


1* utaal end Crewthar 9 8881 "All tha souq try betwixt Agra 

and Lahore.yaelda great stare of poudarai £ugcr% 

Fee tor laa (1648-80) 9 300 9 says that sugar was expected 


to be plentifuli 
tha prespaats at 


(1881—84) f 
sugar erop. 


88 9 speaks about 


2* 1Ifas 84-88* 

3. Ibid .. II, 14-811 y—laLlhft (1656-60), 118, shew that 
it was ai Important crop in tha Agra region| Aalbatke, 
84, speaks or "store af aot ton - w aals" in tbs villages 
on tha dsnsya Harts route* 



of railways in tha last century aid improvement in tha 
Irrigation facilities have helped to raplaaa tha cotton 
crop by wheat and sugars an a In tha Cmtral Doab region t 
while in other rations it still enjoys a pronlncnt position. 


Though our information is wary scatty, we cm 

perhaps say on tha basis of available references that betel- 

8 

leaf ( pin ) was cultivated in various localities of the iuha. 

The revenue-rates for the dastur- oircles in the A* in show 

that betel-leaf was the east highly assessed item, only nest 

4 5 

to n.und.h sugar-coie. Antri otd Agra seams to have produced 
very good quality betel-leaf. 


The cultivation of kabul- aram (Cabul-Vetches) was 
confined to a few ^aatur -clrclcs. namely, Agra, *raehh, 
rhaphund «ad *\alpi. it Is significant that In ease of other 


1* -pate, 566, 680, 683. 

2. A'In. U, 14-21. 

3. ibid .. .1, 14-21. -t also emerges from the list that 
revenue rates for the 'lower Agra-hoab 1 region, mtsludlng 
^ taw ah, ware higher by about 17 p over other AdUICr 
circles. £ have not bean able to assign my reason for 
It. 


4. itott., XI, 00| 

6* -ujm dai dhmdarl, 
Hasan, Delhi, 1818, 



6. JJJ&, x£, 14-21. 


, ed. Zafar 
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too eithar this crop is absent 9 or is confined to 
a very few dastur- clroles * 

The cultivation of vegetables was mainly confined to 
the places in the vicinity of urban centres* Turnips* 
various beans^ beet-roots, salads, potherbs, eto*, were 

mainly raised* Potato — sweet and ordinary —was produced 

2 

at a later period* 


Fruits grew on trees scattered over the lend, as wall 

3 

as in well-maintained groves* ?ango, tamarines, orange, 

4 


apple, pine-apple, melons, musk-melons, etc*, were grown* 

we have no definite information If groves were rented out 

5 

to the peasants or professional f ruit-oellers* The A* in 
makes a special reference to the mangoes of lay ana, stating 


1* Pnlsaert, 43* 

2* Irfan :>abib, 48* 

3* T* doc, uroh*a. IV, 384* it (near God ah) stood a 
delicate Groove of two mile large, a quarter bread, 
planted by industry, with Kangcs, Tamarines, and other 
fruits"* 


4* 



384) Finch, 143-44) Jtoady, IX, 309) Pelsaert, 
A* in* II, 84) Irfan Habio, 80* 


8* According to Finch, 188, the Imperial garden at ^lrhiad 
was rented out each year* But ao such daflalte iafarma- 
tlon is svsilabla about the orchards in our anh»- 
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i 

that some of the Bangor weighed mo re than two lb. Tho 
A<lA * 1,0 aantiona exteneien In cultivation of grape* «d 
melons, Jahangir describe* tha larga crop of pine-apples la 
tha laparial orchard* at Agra. This U m intar acting 
statement ainca tha pina-appla waa a now Introduction from 
tha 3aw World received through tha Portuguese. 


Tha cattla population par-capita may wall hava bam 
much larger during tha 17th century thm it Is to today, 
wa know that tha benlaraa maintained larga hards of cattle* 
md soma tan A as contained as large as 12,000, or 16,000, or 
even 20,000 bullocks each. Those days When J&SS,, ha* become 
a luxury for, at leaat, tha lower middle classes, we are 
told that ghee md rice was "tne food of the cotuaon people". 
Also, since slaughtering of cow* was banned during a large 
part of the rtughd period, this may have si.ti to tho number 
of cattle. Abul laal informa us that four bullocks, two cows 
md one buffalo were exempted from tax per plough. If tha 
•xempted number represented the number ordinarily kept toy tho 
ordinary pcaant, the eattle population must have been very 


considerable. 

l. ki in * H. 84. 

2 # jm||]|-| ed. dir dolyid Ahmad, Aligarh, UC344, 9. 

3 . Irfm Habib, 60. 

4i. H andy , ix, M-M| *. M*. «»» T.mmUr, I, JWJ. 


5. 
6 • 
7 • 


j. Xavier, 121. 

«claacrt, 48. _ 

In . I, Hd. uleehmmn, W7. 
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Agricultural Hsnuf acturea i 

In the out 01 the each crops, particularly indigo, 

1 

we have detailed inf enact ion about the sunufacturlng processes 

which were employed. Every manufacturing unit in Indigo 

2 

consisted of two well-plastered large cisterns, one at a lower 
level, end connected with the other by a snail, narrow tunnel* 

The higher cistern had a perimeter of usually 16 to 30 feet 

3 

and was about 5 to 6 feet deep* The whole normal crop of one 
blgha or so was removed to the higher cistern aid was kept 
pressed for, normally, 34 to 30 hours well under water. This 
was done so that t,ha leaves and the etalk should become soft* 
Then the pressing load was rsswvei* Three or more people now 
entered the higher cistern and wcr<ced on the softened plants 
for several hours till thcmaterlal was reduced to pasta* 
later was than moved to the lower cistern* *>ome time was then 
allowed lor the indigo grains to settle* Then the Indigo wee 
scoopeu up from the bottom and put on cotton cloth so that It 
might lose Its moisture* small balls were made of this 
slightly hardened paste, which were than laid on the send for 


!• Pelsaert, 10-11 1 Finch, x63| Tavernier, XX, 9ui8i 
Letters deceived me *. IV, 341( ttuidy, £1, 822-23* 

2* handy, II, 222-83* 

3* Pelsaert, 10| Tavernier, II, 3-18* 
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ton tin* to dry, because my other net hod of drying would 

have soaked 14 ) Its colour. These balls were then put la 

earthen vessels, closed tightly to safeguard agalaat exposure 

from light mid air so as to prevent the Indigo from becoming 
2 

too dry* 

A slightly differmt method waa adopted in the Mewat 
region* which was similar to the prevalent In the 3arkheJ 
region* In Mewat only one cistern was used for the whole 

3 

process of extraction of the dye from the leaves mid stalks* 

we are told that the Indigo manufactured In the 

Gwalior region became dry and hard very fast mid that balls 

made of it could not hold together for long* but would go to 

pieces on the slightest disturbance. To keep them Intact, 

manufacturers used rice-water, but it made them herd and 
4 

flinty* 

wa have already seen that three cuttings were made 
before the fields were resoun with indigo or mty other crop* 
la the first, aeaend and third euttings wars eallad nmiti. 


1* Pinch, 183* 

8 * Pelssort, 11* 

3* j^*, 15* 

4* Factories (1646-80), 188* 
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ilirla and katal respectively, tha Indigo dyos fro* tha 
•oat crop a fir an tho asm# noN* Tha nauti indigo via eoarso 
and of Tory fast colour and was, therefore, useful for dying 
woollens and heavy goods* 2i*ri* was considered beet, of 
brilliant violet colour, lighter than nauti in weight* And 
the last, betel, was hard without any gloss, and deeued to 

be of an inferior quality* Pelsaert informs us that the 

2 

ketel was sold at about half the rate of the nauti . And 

since the cost of manufacture was about the same for all the 

three, while the yield of ketel was barely half that of 

el aria, sometimes peasants used the ketel crop as fodder and 

fertiliser Ad did not put it through the manufacturing 
3 

process* 

Pels aert is the sole authority for about the approxi¬ 
mate yield of the indigo orop In the Agra region* dm says 
that usually the orop of on# biaha was put at a time in the 
olstern Ad when dye was made up In the shape of balls^ oaeh 
ola tern yielded about 16*606 to 27*66 lb* evdp* of dyo* hi 


1* Finch, aarly Travels, 162-A3| Letters. IV, 2 40- 4 1* 

2* Pels aert, 12-13* 

3* IhJdL** 12* 

4* deers have been converted here into lb* evdp* A cording 
to the calculations of Irf a Habib, 367-68* 



the course of time till it vu sold and packed for transport, 
taticn it lost about 6*103 lb* avdp. par 66*32 lb* avdp* froa 
evoporatlon* la tha light of the fast that ao othar approxi- 
aatlcn is available for our period, and that Palaaart (lvts 
this Information af tar datailad lavas tig at ion , we nay say that 
tha averago yiold par bis ha of Indigo was approximately ao lb* 
avdp. from tha mmtl orop* This mams an yield of 41*6 to 
60*2 lb* for tha bast ladlgo crop* 

This is high yield, indoed, whan wa considar tha par* 

aero yiald of tha dya during tha last quarter of tha 10th 

osntury* In tha Aligarh district tha manufaoturad dya derived 

1 

from an sera amounted to no mora than 10*586 lb. avdp. Watt 
gives an astimeta of tha output of indigo and tha araa undar 

tha orop in tha Unitad Provinces, which indicates even a lower 

2 

yield, 8*33 lb* avdp* Elsewhere, writing of 3ihar, Watt puts 

3 

tha indigo yield par acre at batwaan 7jr mid 26 lb* 

As wa have soon tha manufacturing process of Indigo 
dya required great labour and brie k* lined e is tarns, which would 


1 * £.7. Atkinson, 
account of 
Part a, p* 


l* II, 

a* Watt. TIM SflMMMBBldi Faintt ,ttT ftDelhi, 1966, 

p* 675* 

3, UUAm P* 330 • 
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not have boon within tho easy reach of an ordinary peasant* 

1 

presumably a one kind of cooperative system was prevalent 
among tho cultivators* It Is also likely that snail culti¬ 
vators sold their produce to big femora who night have 
owned the cisterns and who could afford hired-labour* a 
definite stage of ooaaercialfaction of indigo cultivation 

had reached in Dayana where "aone rich end substantial 

2 

merchants.....sow moat of the Indigo 1 * • And it was only 

when the prices had been fixed at the house of one of these 

3 

big mere hunts that buying and selling of Indigo could begin* 


Pelsaert furnishes interesting Information about the 

amount of indigo manufactured in the cube of Agra* He gives 

the estimates of mnual yield of the dye for the three major 

4 

indigo tracts as follows * 


A* day(na Tract i 

Favourable years i 

Unfavourable years i 

B* Kol-Khurja, average year i 


4,000 bales 
2,000 bales 

1,000 bales 


C* tiewat 


1,000 bales or more 


1* Irfea Habib, 60* 
2* Pelsaert, 17* 

3* J^tl* , 17 • 

4* Ibid *. 13-15* 




Inking the avirif* of B«y«u tract to bo 3,000 baloo, 
one nay nay that relaaert estliastea. tho total /laid in tho 
throo major indigo tracts at 5,000 bales* Pelseart puts tho 
weight of a balo of Indigo at 4 maun da AWTirlii vhaa 

froah, aid 3# whan coaplatoly dry* Binoe tha m«.i Akh»»i 
vaa equal to 56*38 lb* avdp.| va may taka 6,000 balaa to 
hava oontalnad indigo weighing from 9,68,100 to 11,06,400 lb* 
avdp* or from 8,644 to 9,379 ovt* nodam figures for tha 
aaaa region, before tha great decline in indigo began, are not 
available* In 1904-05^ tha total out-turn far the U.p. vaa 
estimated at 8,000 ovt* ^lnoe of tha 107,516 aarea a own to 
indigo only 8,321 aaraa vara a«wn in oudh, one cm taka tha 
figure of 8,000 avt* {8U,cm ) to atmd for tha British 
province of Agra, which on tha one hand Include ji large arena 
not covered in Pelaaert's three tracta and on tha other practi- 
oally excluded most of tha Bay me and tha mtlre Haw at tract* 
Qua can only gueaa that tha indigo production in fiughal tinea 
in tha Agra auba vaa on a aoale by no meana inferior to that 
at tha beginning of tha praamt century* 

We have not com# acroaa my evldmee about tha bob* 
featuring of auger* From tha widespread cultivation of augar¬ 
oma In tha cm surmise that sugar md eur vac 


1* watt, c 


111 Pwdwin Of fadiis 
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matufsetured on a large scale* It seems that good Quality 
sugar was available as ve find references to Its export by 

the J£urop*AS for some time from Agfa* ougar produced at 

2 3 

Agra, Bay a a Ad Kalpi was veil known for its exeellAt 
Quality* 


I have not been able to find satisfaotory evldAOe 

about the organisation of agriculture* It is quite obvious 

that peas a t*farming was the p revel At form* But a early 

19th OAtury Pars 1 a source also speaks of headmen "who 

orgAlse IflgjfcliiafeS employ labourers as their servAts and 

put thee to the tasks of agriculture) Ad making them plough, 

sow Ad reap Ad draw water out of the well, they pay then 

their fixed wages, whether in oash or grain, while approprlat* 

4 

tag to themselves the gross produce of cultivation"• Pelsaert 

also noticed a case of superior cultivation l*e* agricultural 

production orgAlsed by nA-peaSAts, since, as wc have sem, 

he says that* In BayAa, "some rich Ad substantial merchAts 

5 

live In the town *.who sow most of the Indigo"* 


1* |AtorlA (1618*21), 141*42) (1627*41), 192) (1646*80), 86, 

2* iUa, II, 84* 

3. JfeJ&*«IIt 288* 

4* D iwm PaaAd * Ms* 8r* Mas* Or* 2011, f* 8a* It deserlbaa 
the agricultural condition Ad revenue practice* la the 
Doab, c* 1810* 

6* Pelsaert, 17* 
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Non-aarioultural Production* 

The Information at our disposal regarding the non¬ 
agri cultural production, is in tho quantitative aspect so 
limited that we are unable to «ater into any detailed die- 
cuss Ion about tha volume of production or number of workers 
employed, in any craft or Industry. The best course has 
seemed to be to present such Information as can be gathered 
In the form of a general survey. We begin with the minerals. 

According to Abul Fasl an abandoned silver mine axis- 
1 

ted at 3airat. olnce silver is found in small quantities 
in the Aravallls, e.g. at the Zavar mines, this Information 
may be readily believed. But it is obvious that its extr- 
action was no longar profitable at uairat in the 16th centuiy. 
There being no other known source of silver in the auba r we 
may say that whatever quantity of silver metal was required 
in the suba Agra, whether for the mintage of coins or for 
the purpose of making Jewellery, was imported. 

The major mineral product of the suba was undoubtedly 

copper. The copper mines vers lossted at 3*lrat, Tods Bhlm, 

8 

o inghoi a, Udaipur and Xotputll. But the Tods Bhlm mins vss 

1. A 1 in . II, IVaval Kishore sd., p. 88. 

2. lit 85} Xavier, 181*88. f»la says that 3*irat 
mins was very rich. But that it produced 36 a ears of 

(foot-note continue on next page; 


1 

unprofitable. The other places ere located In the vicinity 
of Khetri copper field, in dajasthm, which is said to 
contain large quantities of eery rich copper, and where 
extraction is now in progress* We hare no evidence to sug¬ 
gest that there was any decline In the production of copper, 

though we find that the silver value of copper coins vent up 

2 

In the 17th cmtury. It may be because of two reasons, 
firstly, substantially high cost of production, and secondly. 
Increase in the demmd of cop er for the manufacture of 

guns etc* 

3 4 

Iron mines were situated et Gwalior aid farvar. We 
have not come across my evidence regarding the smelting 
process, cum Ingham, who speaks of a much later period, 
informs us that iron was smelted in all the neighbouring 
villages of 'larwarj aid even from Gwalior* Ore was carried jfe 
K&rabi and hagraoin, near tarvar, where charcoal was cheap* 


... .foot-note no*2 continued from previous page ••• 

copper out of a igL of Ore is highly exaggerated, and 
probably Xavier aems this piece when he sayss "That there 
ere some eopper mines near this city (Agra). where it is 
•aid that thi^ get thirty or tarty pounds of eopper out 
of forty pounds of earth dug-up". 

1 . AUO .1 XI, 86 | Xhulaaat-ut TaWaVlkh. 40 * 

2 * irfm Habib, ULB&m ays tern...... 389-24* 

3* A 1 in . XI, 8*1 Xavier, 121*82) Mmueoi, I, 70 j Cmnlaghma, 
Archaeological Survey of hulia Bernard. II, Celeutte,p.326. 


4* Thevmot, 64 1 Cunningham, II, 8M* 
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He further says that the Iran of these two pleoes eould 
compete successfully with English Iran in Central Indian and 
Central i>oab markets as late as 1862-65, when he was repor¬ 
ting. 

1 2 

.islbaieke end Fitch say that diamond was found in Agra* 
They had probably in mind the Kalin jar diamond fields, not 
far from the borders of auba Agra, but actually inside suba 
Allahabad. The A*in tells us that turquoise was found In 
Tod a Jhim, but the cost of production made its extraction 

4 

uneconomical, similarly a report In the European sources 
that a quick-silver mine had been discovered near Agra 
appears to had been unfounded. 

5 

""he rad sandstone quarries of fatehpur -<ikr 1 rr .d 

6 

^upbas were famous and the 3tones quarried there were exten¬ 
sively used for the building of forts, houses, tombs etc. in 
the auba . 


1. Halbmoke, Purchas . Ill, 83-84. 

2. Fitch, TfllTftUt 47. 

3* AUa.» Ix t 8&! »^o acc llMlEliSht 40. 

4. Xavier, 121-22| letters deceived....., III, 66j IV, 206. 
6. AUq., II, 84| Khulssat-ut Tawarlkh. 40. 

6. Hundy, II, 231. 
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l 

Alvar produced glass which was coloured. For trm» 
parent glass people had to depend on European inports. 

saltpetre was another nineral whose manufacture 
process was widely known. It was used In the making of gun¬ 
powder. decause of its great importance as a war material 

8 

its sale was sometimes prohibited through an imperial decree. 

it was manufactured from three kinds of earth-black, yellow 

and white, the black being the best. The manufacturing 

process required two big reservoirs and a big boiling-pan. 

The earth was filled in the bigger reservoir and flooded with 

voter, then it was thoroughly trodden upon till it was 

reduced to paste, it was then left for about two days so 

that the water uight a^3crb alx tne suoa^ance. *ater was 

then removed to the second reservoir end the deposit allowed 

to settle, lext, this deposit was boiled in the pan once or 

3 

twice and saltpetre was thus obtained. 


-aitpetre manufactured near Agra was considered better 

4 

than that of .du^adabad. The places where it was produced 


1. A 8 in . XX, 3d. 

2* dnslish Factories. (1684-89), 335. 

3. Pelsaert, 46{ fltfJUL8ft ElfilfflOai 

4. bnallsh Factories (1661-54), 197. 
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12 3 

inoluded 3hergarh, Kagarol, -adabad. But saltpetre fro« 

Agra did not beoome an itan of export to Europe partly 
perhaps because of tha haavy demand of tha Mughal aspire 
its a If t and partly dua to Bihar offering itsalf as a rlah 
source of saltpatra to tha Dutch aid tha English* 

A variety of eotton cloth was made in tha suba . Tha 

4 

most sought aftar vara tha printed cloth or chints, tha 

5 

ordinary calico or gyzxaes and tha finer calicoes, tha 

uercoles and a mam as . only in the case of gaszaea are va 

told that these ware woven in Agra* Gokui (District Mathura)* 

^ 9 


1* About 12 r.iles fro® Kol (Allrarh). 

2* 15 miles 3*w* of Agra • 

3. 17 miles north of Agra} presently o tahsil neadquarters 
in district Kathura* 

r 

4* Jhintz i calicoes whose colours ware very bright and 
durable* 


s* aasUaftJLagteciih U642-45). «-7, 1371 "a kind of 

cnlieo, rrrufricturod near *pra. *.* al-.ilar to narrow baftn . 
was 'vary narrow and substantially 1 made, was available In 
80,70, some rore some less — most above 40 oorvds”* 
Xstilahat-i l eshwaran, IX t 8ii ^ v f/ * 

.) yyy IP. L'V-P/J 


±jllL is presumably the gaalna 
among the cheapest cotton tax' 


qq of tha A* 
extlla rated 


l 72. 

a* 


It is 


*• gereoolas i is tha i^lhpkul of the A*in . I. 71 t rated at 
3 rupees to 2 auhrs and thus among tha finer varieties 
of cotton cloth* 


7. 


ojutttJL&t presumably the calico from 3 
is by no naans certain* 


a* But this 


16 ^ 


1 2 
and iUndaun. are also told that at dhahsadpur 'plntadoas* 

and • chintz' vara made. The weaving oantraa vhara tha othar 

varlatlaa vara vovan hava not baan man t ion ad. Othar impor- 

tant varlatlaa In graat daamd and aval labia at tha Agra 

market vara, gon• rally, known from thalr plaea names, lika 

'bereabads* or 'Khalrabads' (from Daryabad and Khalrabad la 

Avadh) • 


Goner ally for bleaching much of tha cotton pure has ad 

3 4 

by tha i^ngilsh was sent to broach in Gujarat, but Agra city 
was m important centra of dyeing, becou3e of its proximity 
to tha bast indigo producing centres. 

Thavenot, who vas greatly htprassea with the artistic 
skill of the Agra artisans, especially tuoaa worsting with 
ana on gola, discusses in some detail ti e working of gold 
upon ogata and crystals etc., "whan tne inuians would baautlfia 
Vessels, Gups, or, Coffers$ besides the circles of Gold thay 
put about than, they engrave flowers and other figures, and 


1. OAMlilh LaS&SLLM (1642.4b), 3001 (1646-60), 188-89. 

2. Muady, 11, be. 

3. ^avemler, II, 6-7. 

4. m&., S| MULiUL SaotorlM (1613-31), 1«8» (1846-60), 
5* Thevoaot, 66. 



also enchase *■> ton* upon thorn* They out loavoo of gold to 
fill the void spaces of tho Figures, lay several pleooa ono 
upon mother, and anehasa than ao artificially in tho hallow 
that whan tho void apaces aro filled up. It looks liko 
hassle Gold (solid). Thoy do the same with Jtones, they 
encompass the® also with such pieces of Leaf-Gold end press 
the® in so close that the atones hold very well"* 

Thevanot also gives interesting facts about soulder¬ 
ing methods* The skin of the fruit of convolvulous, or 
gtwtahi was peeled off and yellowish bean was ground with 
water on an iron plate till it was dissolved* lh it was 
mixed a little borax. It was put on the ends meant for 

joining and then heatea* He says that! "the two sides close 

1 

fast and hold extra-ordinary well"* Agra was also very 

famous for its artistic and skilful gold and silver embroidery 

2 

work on turbans and other kinds of doth* 

Agra, Fatehpur *>ikri and Alvar were important weaving 
centres for ordinary and wollen carpets* These were made ia 
standard sises* Any demand for anything outside the standard 


1* Thevanot, 55* 

2. ALiO., II, Ml a»«ll»h r.a tori.. (18XB-21), 161| T«**ml*r, 
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size was not ordinarily mot and tho price demaided for such 

1 

sizes was substantially higher. 


The A* ln-1 He bar 1 says that silver was coined, among 
other places, at Agra} among the copper mints of the Smgire 
Kalpi, Gwalior and Kaiauj were locatea In the suba Agra. 

in the first half of the 17th century only Agra, Debarabad 

3 

and Fatehpur ikri issued silver coins. But In the last 
quarter of the century a number of new silver mints were 
established within the suba . namely, Islamabad (Kathura), 
utaw&h, Iamol, -ikandarah aid Gwalior. It is significant 
that among the inlaid mints of the Empire coins struck at 
htavah mint formed the highest percentage. Though, generally 
speaking, old silver coins were recast In the mints of inland 
region, it is difficult to understand why -.tawah mint struck 


1. English Factories (1618-21), 161* "Carpetts of such length 
aid breadth as your Worships desire them we shall hardly 
ever be able to procure| for sueh size* we find very few 

ready male..(if asked for aiy other size then these) 

eost dearer then others ready made”. 

2. A*In . I, ’Tawal Kishore ed«, p. 13. 

3. ifeJA., pp. 333, 336, 340-41. 

4. Ibid. , pp. 331, 333i at Btawah during 1686-94 aid 1696- 

1703 15.196 aid 16.688)6 respectively of the total coins 

wore struck, closely followed by Delhi with 9*804 aid 
9*073)6 respectively. 




the highest percentage, when it was neither the capital nor, 
comparatively speaking, a great commercial centre* 

Information about the karkhanas or workshops is not 

8 

available, except those of the imperial house hold* The HJn 
says that at Agra end Fatehpur *>lkrl under his Majesty's 
patronage carpets and fine stuffs were vovet and numerous 
handicraftsman had full occupation* 


It would appear that outs id# the karkhanas* production 
was carrier on largely within the artisan's own hut, and that 
the artisans often received part-payment in advance* It 
seems that the puttlng-out system was common for quite some¬ 
time before the European merchants began to show Interest In 

Indian manufactures* This system was In common practice In 

3 

indigo manufacture^and textiles, and also sugar and saltpetre* 
we he&r of advances of money made +o the cultivators and 

■4 

manufacturers so that a claim might be established on the 


1* Vin . X, 329. suggests that "the number of coins turned 
out of a mint was determined much more by the amount of 
silver supply and to e smaller extant by the city's posi¬ 
tion in the commercial worlds or its administrative 
importance". But this is not true In the ease of atavah. 

2. A 1 in . II, 34. 

3. Ma«ll.h i’.ctorlM (1684-89), SOS, 846 1 (1*34-36), 843. 

4. l||d. (1613—21), 47-43, 121| (1634-82), 1481 (1646-00), 
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l 

product| or product obtained according to specifications* 

But vo havo not coma morose any evidence to suggest that 

apart from money, raw material vac also supplied to the 

2 

artisans or manuf acturers. 


1. Tavernier, i, 06, though he speaks about ^ironj, but it 
might also have been true in c*se of sub a Agra. 

2. The ahglish atterpt at Ahjr adUbad, veil outside our subg . 
of manufacturing indigo from the leaf, with the help or 
wage-labourera proved uneconomical* aee amtllsh Factories 
(1634*36), 262* (1646-50), 77-78, 139, 202, 303* 
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JZjESuSSE 

Z=jZ 


ikaaaurad 


ik«v«K«« TSarmua i4«t*» 
(&aul /kliba) 





X* Agra 

892 

44|856 

50*40 

2* sitivah 

1,084 

10,739 

9*91 

3* 0»1 

153 

5,609 

36*00 

4* Oudahl 

974 

2,884 

10*53 

6. Ud 

204 

1,031 

6*06 

6* Bijvarah 

666 

10,967 

16*54 

7* Bay«ta 

236 

7,110 

30*25 

8. Bari 

277 

5,866 

21.18 

8. Bbaaavar 

304 

5,605 

18*11 

XO• Baaavar 

13 

151 

11*62 

XX* Todah Bhla 

264 

3,733 

14*14 

X2* Bhaakar 

46 

1,082 

23*52 

X3* Jalasa r 

966 

6,836 

7*08 

X4# Chmdavar 

408 

11,442 

28*04 

XA* Chausath 

97 

4,182 

43*11 

X6* tQiflivab 

106 

2,912 

27.73 

17* Dhdpur 

284 

9,729 

34*28 

X8* Haprl 

477 

10,538 

22*09 

19* iiajhohar 

301 

1,694 

5*53 

90* » at gar Bengri 

100 

986 

40*88 

2X* Fatahpur 

220 

8,494 

9*36 

82* Kotuahar 

97 

746 

7*89 

23* ;.abavaa 

291 

6,786 

23*32 
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84* Mathura 

37 

1,166 

31*84 

86* Moholi 

66 

1,601 

82*40 

86* Mmfotalah 

75 

1,146 

16*87 

27. Kandavar 

10 

133 

13*30 

SB* Wasirpur 

71 

2,009 

88*30 

88* Hlndaun 

433 

9,860 

21*36 

30* Hatkant 

607 

5,694 

9*38 

31* Uilak 

137 

2,789 

20*86 

Actual total of 
abova 

9,180 

1,87,563 

80*83 

Total stated In 
the A* In 

9,107 

1,91,719 

81*08 


mm &Aifi 


1* U'lal 

96 

1,297 

13* a 

2* Jiltspur 

127 

3,715 

29*89 

3* iihudakh 

73 

1,260 

17*86 

4* barapur 

104 

1,770 

16*83 

6* Laokall 

104 

1,467 

14*11 

6* Hath 

611 

9,271 

18*14 

7* rtaepur 

43 

1,800 

87*91 

8* bufanpur 

- 

1,608 

• 

9* ^hahpur 

aa 

8,843 

as 

10* Kalpl 

m 

4,871 

• 

U* Kanar 

as 

4,948 


12* Khandaut 

- 

3,098 

• 

13* Khandalah 

86 

878 

10*14 

14* Mohamadabad 

184 

1,617 

8*79 

16* Haalrptar 

406 

804 

11*86 



do,4dd 

- *H2- 

Total stated In 
the A* In 

800 

49,497 

184*86 
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2 

ft 3 

ft 4 

SXULAR KA'IiUJ 




1. Bhogaon 

337 

4,577 

13.58 

2# Bhojpur 

151 

3,447 

23.03 

3* Talgram 

74 

3,387 

45.77 

4* liithur 

175 

2,921 

16.91 

5. Bilhaur 

64 

2,889 

44.13 

6* Fatlali 

169 

1,878 

11*81 

7* Pati Allpur 

38 

1,154 

30.37 

8* Patl Hafchat 

49 

567 

11*87 

9a Barnah 

35 

450 

12.86 

10a bara 

9 

400 

44.44 

11a Phaphund 

112 

5,432 

48.50 

12» Chhabraacu 

76 

1,622 

80.87 

13* Dacha 

12 

483 

40.85 

14* aakat 

133 

3,231 

24.29 

15a *>onJ 

65 

1,200 

18.75 

16a Bahawar 

76 

252 

3.19 

17 a ~>aoll 

13 

623 

47.92 

18a *> akatpur 

23 

623 

27.09 

19a ^ akraon 

20 

549 

87.45 

20. aahar 

25 

487 

19.49 

21* iaurlfch 

10 

465 

46.50 

22* wlkandarpur Udbu 6 

877 

05.40 

23* BarwarUarvar) 

80 

448 

22.40 

aft* ilicandarpur Atrajl 36 

870 

7.50 

25a afcaMabad 

719 

7,138 

9.23 

33a Kanauj 

186 

8,476 

19.65 

27a Kanpil 

139 

1,652 

11.70 

23* Aaraoll 

40 

1,410 

35.84 

29a kalkuaah 

30 

1,500 

50.00 

K't^TTTT—— 

_a__ 

_ HL _ 

BMK T -H-r4HBB! 

In TT* 6EHifl 

tjtggm 

fVi UHI 

IMHHPTrprrflHHHl 

abora 




Total atatad la 

2,777 

58,085 

18.97 

tha 4* la 







jiaKia kol 


1* Atrauli 

381 

6,464 

17*04 

2. Akrabad 

118 

3,003 

25*46 

3« Ahar 

46 

2,107 

46*80 

4* Pihuu 

ftft 

2,603 

46*51 

ft* 3alra» 

118 

8,132 

18*04 

6* Padhlana 

38 

626 

34*03 

7* Tappal 

163 

1,803 

11*06 

8* Than a Farida 

64 

213 

3*33 

9* Jalall 

146 

2,968 

20*26 

10* Cb«ndau& 

42 

1,748 

41*64 

11* Khurja 

80 

3,703 

76*67 

12. ulbal 

48 

2,170 

44*29 

13* iilkandra Han 

83 

4,412 

63*16 

14* ooron 

41 

876 

21*34 

16* oidhupur 

71 

989 

13*83 

16* Kol 

649 

10,412 

18*87 

17* Gangari 

64 

372 

6*89 

18* i arharan 

806 

3,680 

17*86 

19* halakpur 

31 

1,446 

46*65 

20* tuh 

138 

1,312 

9*44 

8X* whlkarpur 

46 

1,875 

43*88 

Actual total of 

abora 

2,464 

83,883 

21*87 

Total stated in 
tha A* in 

2,462 

84,083 

21*87 
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_1_ 

f .a" 

' i- $ .1 

: 4 " ■ 

a*BKM GWALIOR 

1. AbA 

107 

2,278 

21.29 

2. Badarhattah 

84 

697 

10.89 

3* Jltavar 

140 

1,051 

7.51 

4* Jhaloda 

33 

219 

6.64 

5. Dan droll 

197 

1,807 

9.17 

6* Kalpur 

88 

1,018 

11.57 

7. ulraonl 

94 

832 

8.85 

8* jamaull 

46 

2,001 

43.50 

9* oarbandah 

22 

2C7 

12.14 

10* Alapttr 

211 

6,124 

24.28 

U« Oval lor 

346 

12,483 

36.06 

12. Xhatoli 

198 

3,105 

5.68 

Actual total of 

1,546 

30,882 

19.98 

above 

Total stated In 

1,146 

29.634 

25.90 

tho A* In 


a drift Irt juLdailri 


1. 3rachh 

626 

2,922 

4.67 

2. Parhar 

753 

6,837 

3.06 

3. Bhandar 

257 

2,633 

9.86 

4. 3 14 pur 

31 

1,241 

40.03 

5. Pandor 

9 

464 

51.56 

6. Jbatra 

• 

11,788 

• 

7. A lab an ah 

12 

600 

41.67 

8. »hahsadpur 

21 

451 

21.77 

9. Khatolah ate. 

• 

3,000 

• 

10* Kaihadah 

• 

765 

• 

U. Kldar 

• 

180 

• 

12. &unoh 

156 

1,852 

11.49 
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T' ~ ~ 

-r r- 

4 

13* Khaka* 


89 

1,346 

16*09 

14* A anti 


m 

240 

• 

15* Khaarah 


883 

4,776 

81,42 

16* itaholi 


87 

608 

18*69 

Actual total 
aboT« 

Of 

8,803 

37,784 

17*12 

Total statou 
tha A* In 

in 

2,202 

37,786 

17,16 


iJUSM tumm 


1* Antrl 

906 

mm 

• 

2, Anrtri 

mm 

223 

m 

3, Ativan 

36 

165 

4,58 

4, Antal ah 

20 

32 

1,10 

6, Fay an van 

86 

801 

9.31 

6, ^anwar 

17 

417 

24,63 

7, Faranchah 

60 

396 

9.77 

8, Jednun 

- 

£75 

• 

9* Jhaaanda 

- 

169 

- 

10* Jviaur 

61 

649 

10*76 

11* Jarhali 

20 

144 

7*20 

18* Jagtan 

- 

124 

m 

13* bhanlah 

13 

17 

1*31 

14* duohadah 

94 

473 

6,03 

16* Uatmgarh 

71 

366 

6,01 

16* Hohorah 

83 

1,018 

44,86 

17* aohandi 

88 

897 

10*94 

16* danaulah 

18 

365 

30*48 

19* iarharah 

- 

877 

• 

20, hahood 

27 

196 

7.26 
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1ST 

3 1 

"— r^rr - 

21* t&andha 

17 

163 

8.68 

22. Khand Bajrah, 
the greater 

34 

138 

4.09 

83* Ahsnd Bajrah, 

the lesser 

8 

68 

34.00 

84. Kherihat 

84 

118 

4.67 

86* Kajharah 

17 

88 

4.82 

26. Kadwahah 

7 

43 

6.14 

87* Mau 

88 

860 

14.41 

Actual total of 
above 

1,667 

8,351 

5.01 

Total stated in 
the A* In 

768 

8,458 

U.10 


aiaua »*>*** 


1 . 3 aroi 

88 

638 

7.26 

8 * Baull 

842 

142 

0.58 

3 . dheopuri 

25 

1,260 

60.00 

4 . Kalarms 

13 

764 

59.00 

5 . Mar war 

86 

1,438 

16.86 

Actual total of 

384 

4,233 

10.74 

above 




Total stated la 

384 

4,833 

10.74 

the AIM 





a^aua KaDiLtaI - 


1 . Untgarh 

8 

484 

61.76 

2 . 31 Jaipur 

6 

360 

60.00 

3 . dalaoll 

6 

384 

4.00 

4 . Bakhar 

4 

868 

65.80 

5 . Bagrond 

as 

m 

• 
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.4. 

6* Jhakvar 

1 

38 

38.00 

7* Dang ^akhorl 

8 

494 

61*76 

8* Dongrl 

1 

54 

54*00 

8* datvibalahar 

1 

82 

82*00 

10• 3«*arthalah 

9 

586 

58*44 

XL* iCanukharah 

2 

116 

58*00 

12* Kharaun 

1 

54 

64*00 

13. Kahtool 

2 

52 

26*00 

14* handrail 

16 

698 

43.63 

Actual total of 

above 

65 

3,554 

64*70 

Total statod la 
the A 1 In 

66 

3,738 

56*64 


iMiti Ahm 


1. Alvar 

85 

2,630 

31.53 

2* Anthlah Dhabru 

25 

851 

34.04 

3* Umran 

40 

642 

16*05 

4* IsmaUpur 

24 

504 

21*00 

5* iialrat 

84 

7,202 

30*01 

6* 3ihro*pur 

119 

2,682 

22*03 

7* 3ahadurpur 

60 

1,950 

62*50 

8* Jharkol 

74 

679 

9*13 

9* 8alhar 

60 

444 

7*63 

10* darodah Fatah Cun 

16 

801 

12*56 

11* Potato 

89 

196 

6*76 

12* 3aroda Kao 

18 

153 

11.77 

13* Shodah Thai 

31 

146 

4*71 

14* Bhlval 

16 

182 

8*13 

15. 3asenah 

t 

100 

n.u 
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"- 1 - 

-Hi - 2 - 

1- 3 - 

I-?- 

16* Bajharafa 

3 

104 

36*00 

17* Balhattah 

7 

134 

19*14 

13* Jalalpur 

46 

394 

8*67 

IB* Haianpur Badohar 60 

948 

16*80 

BO* Haianpur iCorl 

48 

1,860 

S18*86 

81* Hajlpur 

86 

467 

17*68 

22* Daoli Bajarl 

83 

600 

19*23 

23* Dm dikar 

27 

695 

23*74 

24* Dhara 

12 

513 

42*76 

85* Hath 

6 

230 

38*33 

26* Bakhm 

19 

804 

48*32 

27* Khohari Hama 

821 

4,389 

19.71 

28* Khalohar 

68 

1,469 

86*16 

89. Kol Dhoar 

34 

627 

13*44 

20* &lyarah 

0*6 

600 

1,200*00 

31* Khirathali 

27 

466 

17*26 

32* Ghat auvoi 

16 

387 

22*31 

33* Kohrana 

4 

167 

41*76 

34* Kandavar 

100 

1,889 

13*89 

36* Maujpur 

44 

640 

14*66 

36* Hubarakpur 

19 

414 

27*06 

37* Ken gen a 

38 

475 

12*60 

38* Hmduvar 

18 

27 

1*80 

39* *augasn 

24 

867 

36.71 

40* tahargarh 

36 

604 

17*86 

41* Hanoi 1 

18 

827 

18*93 

48* Harpur 

17 

677 

39*88 

43* Hanana 

4 

808 

68*00 

Actual total of 
above 

1,638 

39,784 

83*16 

Total itataa in 
tho A* in 

1,668 

39,838 

23*97 
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1. Iadrl 

130 

1,985 

14*89 

2. U jin ah 

34 

428 

12*59 

3* Umra Umri 

8 

307 

38*38 

4* Bixru 

36 

216 

6*00 

3* Pur 

2 

546 

276*00 

6* Plnmgvan 

75 

1,323 

17*64 

7* Bhaaohra 

58 

1,417 

24*43 

8. Tijara 

132 

3,604 

27*30 

9* Jhlaravat 

23 

496 

21*57 

10* Khanpur 

10 

196 

19*60 

11* 3akraa 

12 

460 

37*50 

12* iaithaAari 

a 

407 

50*88 

13* riroapur 

64 

3,043 

47*55 

14• Fatahpur Hungarta 

44 

1,135 

25*30 

Id* Hotlah 

71 

1,552 

21*86 

16* Karharah 

1U 

330 

33*00 

17* Khora &a Thai ah 

8 

169 

21*13 

10* NFaglna 

7 

377 

43*86 

Actual total of 
afcora 

732 

18,001 

25*00 

Total atatad in 
tha A* in 

740 

17,700 

23*92 





!• Barh 

147 

2,061 

14*09 

2* Babal 

88 

921 

10*45 

3* Barodah a«a 

47 

693 

12*69 

4* Chalk aim ah 

SIB 

7,844 

16*14 

5* Jhojaun 

65 

2,989 

24*68 
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_1_ 

_L 

2 I 

3 1 

..-.4 ... 

6, ^lnghmah Udaipur 


11,882 


7. X mod ah 


U 

4,356 

396.00 

8* Kotputll 


171 

4,267 

24.96 

9* Kmorl 


lfiO 

2,721 

18.14 

10• Xhandala 


m 

1,300 


11. Khodma 


18 

808 

43.80 

12* JLapoti 


88 

1,610 

17.16 

13. Vlilac•> at tha 
foot of tha Mil 

176 

274 

1.65 

14. Mamol 


215 

5,913 

27.54 

15. tfarhar 


366 

4,263 

11.97 

4Atual total of tha 3 V 080 
abora 

51,042 

24.64 

Total atataa In tha 
A 1 in 

2,080 

61,047 

24.64 






1* Paharl 


106 

1,229 

11.69 

2* umdhauli 


26 

442 

17.00 

3« aahar 


386 

2,490 

6.46 

4* Kaaah 


93 

608 

5.44 

6. Koh Hujahld 


94 

170 

7.08 

6* 'hmharah 


61 

618 

12.12 

7* aodal 


79 

463 

5.86 

Aatual total of tha 
abora 


766 

6,918 

7.73 

Total atatad In tha 
AZM 


763 

6,913 

7.76 




Agra was connacted with other important commercial 

aid administrative centres either by road or river. 2h the 

south, two different routes led to ~>urat, through which a 

very large part of India's oversea trade was conducted. One 

route passed through central India and another through 

Rajasthan. The important places situated on the farmer 

route within the suba were Dholpur, Gwalior, 'farvar, ->hlv- 
2 

purl, and on the letter, Fatehpur -iicrl, dayana, alndeun, 

3 

Chatsu* The Central Indian route was intersected by several 


rivers, most of vrdch were without bridges, curing the 

4 

rainy season therefore this route became unserviceable. In 

5 

certain sections it was also rough and atony. The alternative 


route through Aajstban was open tiiroughout the year, though 


it passed through sani-In dependant principalities whose 

6 


rulers claimed certain eustce duties. 


1. T.TOTiu, I, 48,3? , 88- .48-66| Unoh, „«rlir T—T.1..170. 

2. uridy, II, 60 ff i Tavernier, I, 48-65# 

3. Hundy, XX, 225 ff) Tavernier, I, 89§ *laeb, 170 

4. Tavernier, I, 37} Factories (1646-50), 144-218, 336* 

5. Factories (1646-60), 144 1 Flash, aarlv Travels. 144* 

6. Tavernier, I, 37. 



Towards the north-vast Agr a was o onn so tad with beihi 

1 

md Labors* Tha routs pas sad through veil-cultivated plains* 

On both sldaa of tha road thara ran a continuous avenue of 
2 

trass* 


Towards tha asst Agra was conn sc tad with Allahabad 

3 

aid Patna* Tha routs passsd through Ferogabad, and otavah* 

4 

On this routs too thara vara rows of trass on both oldas* 


These vara tha major routes conn acting tha capital city 
of tha ttughal Lop Ira* Thara vara othar rout as, such as tha 
Agra^mnauj-hueknov routs dasorlbsd by Finch or tha Agra- 
Kol routs travailed by Mundyi but thasa appear to have bean 
lass Important* 

All along thasa routas, aarsis , or resting places, 

6 

ware constructed for use by merchants end travellers* Thasa 


1* w>tssl <k Grovther, lurch as . IV, 263* 

2* IWA«» 268 1 Coryst, darlv Travels, 344 1 Tarry, oarlr - 
Travels . 293) doe, Purchaa. IV. 432 i dernier, 284 1 
Tavernier, I, 96» Kundy, II, 83| Gladwin, History of 
Hindustan . 47* 

3* Kundy, II, 78-79j Tavernier, I, 113-118* 

4* Kundy, II, 83, 88* 

6* Finch, jjatJtiL 178* 

8* a tael * Crowthar, 287, M{ Handy, II, 78 1 Pals mart, 80* 
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««rt construetea at a convaniant distance of ona day's 
Journey. At Important towns not only vara a number of 
anrmla built, but thaaa could ba larga enough to accommodate 

two to thro# thousand parsons at a time alongvlth their 

2 

horses and camels* These provided separate arrmgeamts 

3 

for women travellers* ->ome of these sarala were beautiful 

4 

pieces of architecture. Charges for the loadglng of mm mnd 

6 

their animal ware quite low* 


Oxen, camels and carts were used for the transportation 
of goods* Ox transport was the monopoly of the b«n i*tm t 
W ho specialise! In the transport of foodgrains, sugar, salt 


1* <*ethington, harl i 1 ravel s. 225} vernier, &J4; -tael a 
Crovther, 268) Finch, 179 <fce. 

2* handled, I, 69} H omch of them might hold, more or leee, 
from SCO to 1,000 persons, with their horses, camels, 
carriages} and some of them are even larger") i indy, Xl 9 
78t •••••••In which stmd 600 horses and there may 

oonvaliantly lye 2 or 3,000 people"• Finch, 179) 
Thevanot, 48) Mundy, II, 64-66, 62* 

3# Kmnicsl, I, 69* 


4* Mindy, I., 78: The Mur frahal Ki oarai was all built of 
stone, "not ana piece of Timber in it, the room as all 
arched, each with a savera11 copula"* At Chapaghata 
was the "Fairest md formalest oaral that I have yett 
asms* with 4 fair# Towers at the 4 comers, and 21 
stately gates att comainge In md goelnage out, and a 
verie hlghe wall round about, full of Battlementa, aa 
yet all eoapleat", (II, p* 89), ef*) Finoh, 179) 
hmnueci, £, 69* 


6* In the absence of any e amp lain t about the chargee we cm 
eended, so. *l»o, «*ly w^htagton, 8fll Tjf mit . «W 
informs that "3d, both for horsa md meats dressings" 
were charged* 



1 

•to* -oneticos * single t«ada or one amp man t coos is tod of 
2 

20,000 oxen; so that a singlo caravan of ban .lama might 

3 

carry nearly 2,700 tons* Large hards of oxan leapt by the 
banlarae suggest that inland trade was very considerable, 
otherwise these ntmada, whose only meets of livelihood seams 
to have been this trade, would have never bean in a position 
to maintain such a big stock of bullocks* While the cost of 
transport would have been lower, the time factor was unfavour* 
able, end this seems to have disoovragad the European and 
other traders from employing the services of b mi .liras . 


n the otaar hand, the use of camels as the means of 

4 

transport by the Europeans was quite extensive! md some* 

6 

times as mmiy as 700 camels, made up a aaflla . hach camel 

3 

carried about 2 rods* of weight* Camel transport eo3t 11* to 

6 * 

12$ Jahangir rupees per camel load In 1617-18 from Agra to 


270! mmdy, 1*, 56, 95, 98 1 Tavernier, 
2* Mundy, XX, 98) Tavernier, I, 32*33* 


3* 


I bid . 

363.6 


,98, puts the weight "at 2# cwt. to each oxe n * l.a. 
>5 lb* av., whereas Tavernier, *, 39, at 300 or 350 
livers, l*e* 327 to 390*6 lb* av* According to F 
(1655*60), 63, it was about 310 lb* av* "" 


4* ^ a thing ton, 223 1 Hoe, 
(1613*21), 90| 346*46 

Kundy, XI, 225* 


373) Letters, VI, 814) Fmtoriss 
) (1684-89), 307) (1661-54) ,U8| 


5* Factories (1624*89), 307* 


6* setters, VI, 238) f***a*±»* (1618-81), 47* 
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l 

our at and 15*3/16 rupees, In 1651, from Agra to Ataadabad, 

l.a. as* 1*4 and 1*7 par maund respectively* It took 60 

2 

days for oamala to raMh uurst from Agra* 


Transport of goods on a arts seeas to have boon smoh 

sore con van ian t and ooonomleal as it did not require loading 

and unloading at avary halting plaoa and kooplag a oloso 

watch on oach unit of transport which may gat away from tho 

oitf 11a on its own* Also tha equivalent of thraa carnal* 

loads could ba put in a cart whioh travelled at a faster 
3 

pace* sometimes vary large carts ware used for special 

4 

purposes* Tho cost of transport from Agra to Buret was 1* 

5 6 

rupees (hundi) per gum} from Patna to Agra ds* 1-5/a par mmi 

7 

from Agra to labors vs* 2 par jgSHI and from Agra to lultan 


1. Factories (1661-54), 52* 

2* Letters. VI, 238* 

3* Ibid ,. VI, 251-52* 

4* hotiriquo, II, 172, says that huge marble slabs for tho 
Ta4 hahal wore carried on unusually largo carta draw by 
20 to 30 oxen* But when Tavernier, I, 42-41 a ays that 
aaeh cart, In normal eaaas, was drawn by 10 to 12 oxen, 
it seems m exaggeration, as wo have sean that only tho 
equivalent of throe earned loads was earrisd In a oart 
( lattari t VI, 251-52)• 

5* letters. VI, 236* 

6* (1618*21), 196* 

7* Ibid . (1637*41), 135* 
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Ha* 8fr* It took about 90 days to cover the distance between 
2 3 

Agre «td ^urat t and^about 39 days v between Acre sid Fatcia, 

end Agre Ad Kulaten. 


As for river-transport, the Jac&ma seeas to heve 
served ee e major waterway, bait, opium eid carpets were 

sent to Patna Ad Bengal during the reins, the boats returned 

5 

with Bengal merchandise during the rest of the year* Goods 

6 

thus transporter were in substantial quantities* diver 

7 

transport was also used for trade within the subs, t or theee 

purposee huge boats, of three to four hundred tone each, were 
8 

used* in the 1800* s the English explored the possibility of 
transporting the goods from Agre to 3«igal through river 


1. Factories (1637-41J, 135* 

2. yetterm . IV, 237-38) Tavernier, I, 44-45, puts It et 
35-40 days* 

3* factories (1813-21), 191, 199* 

4* Ibid. (1637-41), 135* 

6* Fitch, 13) Handy, II, 87) om Leat, tr* Hoylend, 77-78. 

6* Fitch, 13 * "I went from Agra to datamgan in 3angala in 
the comp Ale of me hundred end foureserore boetes"*, 
Jourdaln 162, says that manually 10,000 tons' of salt 
elms was trAsported to Bengal from Agra cm boats* 

7* hundy, XX, 87* 

8* 891 * Th «y 4 re stt least 3 or 400 toons a peeee, 

botn ends extra-ordinari# high”, 884* 
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trmsport instead of taking than to 3urat ever land* But 

1 

they abandon ad the projeot as being uneconomical, slnoe It 
would have substantially inorcascd the dlstmee by sea* 

COBuounloatlons were maintained through foot-poet* 

8 

The nan who carried the letters was known as nattamar. 

3 

o one times letters were sent through express net tamer . Who 
were special nesasngers. They covered about 25 tc 30 im 
in a day. 


Harket eon tree for different cocr.odi ties were situated 

5 

In different parts of the city of Agra. » erohmts from 

different parts of the inspire as also from outside, gathered 

6 

In the markets round the year. 

The TaJganJ was perhaps the biggest end most important 
market. It was situated In the vicinity of the Taj hahel. 
*>hah Jahan had planned it as a big centres "ee intends, as 
some think, to remove ell the oittle hither, oawseinge hills 


1. i actorlea (1661-64), 371, 325, 402) (1665-67), 2. 

2 * 333—39*^40i| 803 * 2271 

3. ^>et* era. VI, 209. 

4. Pelsasi*t, 62* 

6. hundy, 12, 213-14, 139. 216, 207| Tavernier, I, 109-11| 
..anrlque, XI, 156| TiVtfltot 39. 

6. -albattQke, Parches fta. Ill, 63-84) Mundy, II, 215-16 1 
■ihuleaet-ut Tewerlkh. 39-40* 



to be Bade lavell because t ey eight not hinder tho prospects 

of it* places appointed for streets* sbopps, otto* dwellings* 

coocmdlng Merchants, shoppkeepers, Artificers to Inhabit 
1 

(it)"* -»ocn It became a big trading centre "consisting of 

six largo a our to all aurroundod with portiooaa, undor which 

2 

thoro aro chambers for tho uao of merchants"• 


Tho market for livestock vaa callod nakhkhaa "where 

3 

thoy soil horsoa 9 camella* oxen* etts.’. It must havo boon 

situated on tho outaSdLrt of tho city. Ranrlquo vaa aurprisod 

to find a vholo market for sweetmeats, separnte from tho ono 

4 

vhoro foodstuffa voro availabio. 


Tavernier mentions a market on the out skirt of tho 

6 

city* towards the i>elhi sldo. nit it is not known what 
coiaaoditiea woro cold there. 


1. Rundy* II* 213-14. 

2. Tavernier* I* 109*10. 

3. iiundy * XI t 139* 

4. hanrique* ll t 166. 

6. Tavernier* X* XXX* 
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A large variety of coonoditles^were offerad for sale 

In these and other markets* Wholesale md retail trade both 

flourished* There were some merchants who could store goods 

2 

worth several lakhs of rupees at a time* Goods were avails* 
ble, ell the tims, in such large quantities that as m 
English factor put it, "if (we) had a million pound sterling 
lying here In Agra it would quiokly be laid out in several 

sorts of cloth and indigo that this country doth yield la 

3 

great abundance”• 

The major items for whioh traders from distant places 




precious stones* 

" etc* were 




pineapple)* etts. (and other) fruite3 of this countrii 
(end out or Pars la), days Ins , Almonds, Pistaches (Plat 
walnutts, apples, arranges, ; runes (P-mas), prunellas 
dryed Apricoeks (apricots). Husk millions ( kharbuga) **••< 
water millions ( tarbuaa ) , * letters . IV, 250 * musk, civet, 
etc.| Pelsaert* 


2* i et ars . IV, 2fi0* "Agra mints about 20 or 30,000 Charles 
of Indigo per year to Persia and Turkey* Also some people 
have three or four years' indigo In their holds 1 ** 


3* Letters* VI, 803« 
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visited Agra were Indigo, cotton textiles of various kinds 
like 'seaanas', baftas, 'Dariyabadis', 'hhairabadis*, 
'guxzeea', *hahrkul*, ’ chlnts', Jengal-3Ilk, "cloth of gold 
end silver of great fineness, used for turbans. In lace nd 
other adorns ants for women", sugar, saltpetre, etc* Host 
of the commodities were produced in the cube* while some 
were * re-exports • • The Dutch and the English maintained 
their factories* at Agra during the first half of tine 17th 
century to facilitate export of goods* 

Fatehpur -ikri, which enjoyed the importance of 

being the capital of the iaaghal empire under Akbar for a 

brief period, was also an important market centre in the 

early years of the 17th century* e roc. Agra to thii place, a 

distance of about twenty three iailes, the road ap eared to 

1 

be one busy market, in the words of an exaggerated report* 

In its prime it an joyed the same importance and reputation 

as Agra, it had a spacious market-place about half a mile 

long, with stona buildings on both tha aides of the paved 
2 

street* 


1* Fitch, *arlv Travels. 18* 

2* Finch, 149) Do Laet, tr* hoyland. 
Great Hoeel* 48-43* 




o my mm was m Important c antra in tha indigo trade* 
During tha non tha whan indigo-dye was manufactured there 
was graat rush of buyars for purchasas on tha spot 9 tha 
aarehants coming from all rag Ians of tha world* 

of lassar importance wara tha markets of iCol* Khurla* 

e 

-tawah» &h«nwa 9 uindaun 9 ate* It will ba not load that 
references ara mainly to thosa markets whore indigo-dye was 
manufactured* To market centra has coma to light whara 
cotton textile or any other Important ltam of export was 
predominantly available* 

We have seen that Agra was connected with important 
towns of India! and merchants from all parts of India as 
also outside flocked to Agra* dur information is not enough 
to help ua make an attempt to determine the volume of trada in 
various items from the subs * «*e can only form soma rough 
idea about the pattern of trade* 

In tha eest 9 dan gal supplied raw silk 9 and wovoa silk 

materials in large quontitles 9 and "thousands of maunds is 

3 

sllwalss to bs bought la Agra"* 3sngal silk was mainly lad«t 

1* Fin oh, 148 9 ldl| Palsmart 9 17| hmrique, II 9 152 1 
Factories* dee* 

2* Palsaartf ld| ^albcneke, 83f Flaeh 9 161 1 Handy 9 II 9 76 1 
d7| f|f 

3 * u&tBL&L ( 1618 - 21 ) 9 229 * 
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on boats at Pataal tha English factors, in the Initial stages, 
triad to make thair silk pure has as at Patna* Othar items 
which wara Imported from Bengal ware cotton goods, food- 

S 

gralns-rloe, and chi, either by tha Yamae or by land rout a* 

Thasa wara sent in vary largo quantities and ware also re- 

3 

exported to othar places. Agra exported or re-exported to 

Bengal large quantities of salt, opium, cotton and eottoa 

4 

goods and sene quick-silver and vermilion. 

6 6 

: usk and spikenard case froa Bhutan and in return 


1* Pec tor lea (1613-21), 193-94* «.that waa buys la 

Agra you will pereeave a great difaranca in prlea for 
theise four aortas, .to aaya, on•-third of tha aorta Wo* 1 
and two-thirds of the aorta So. 2 hatha cost us together 
in Agra neare upon 6* rup(eea) net tha seare of 30 plcea, 
which her# half a on half th 1 othar maya bean bought for 
about 4 rupfees) net tha seare of 34£ picas weight par 
seare"| also, pp. 197-96x p. 213* "They esn provide it 
cheaper than in Agra by 90 par cent". 

2. ielsaart, 4-6, 9| ftundy, 11, 96. 

3. Hundy, XI, 96. 


4. Pelsaert, 9| Hundy, II, 140, 143 1 Fitch, 18. 


5. Tavernier, II, 

that it waa batter 


2611 feetor las (1646-61), 132, 
tar thm tha Chinese busk. 


in forma 


6. Palsaart, 9, 46* 
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l 

aallooes nd indigo was taken back. Tarry refers to trad* 

over long rout as with Chins* dot ha has fail** to apMlfy 

2 

tha items of trade nd tba routa takaa by tha merehalts. 


From tha Luoknov mark at Agra obtained sugar t Indigo 

and different varlatlas —particularly the* lariyabadia* aid 

3 

'Khalrabadls' — of calico. Wa have not baan able to aseer- 
tain what items vara marketed in Lucknow from Agra* 


In tha vast f dir act or Indlract trada ralations 

existed with Lahore t hulten v Tatta, Ispahm, Kabul, Kandahar, 

Persia, and Central Asia* To i*ahore Agra exported indigo, 

all kind of vhita cotton nd silk textile, quick-silver, 

6 

virDillon and spices* These vara carried farther on to 

6 

Multan, Tatta, Kabul etc. ^i&svise merchandise from these 
places vas routed through Lahore to Agra* i tem ..ultan sugar, 
camels, certain types of cotton textiles came to Agra for 
local consumption and for distribution to other parts of 


1* Tavernier, II, 261* 

2. Terry, Stfly TgngJU., 295* ”•*•*• ••••great dlatAee 

vi 11 appeare by the long travell of tha htdiA m ar e hits, 
vho are usually in their journey Ad re turn a more thA 
tvo years from Agra to tha valla of Chios”* 

3* Factories (1642-46), 6| (1646-60), 226| (1661-64), 71» da. 

4. Ugvklns, Karly Travels, 92j Finch, 166f Factories. (1637-41), 
136. 

6* Palsaert, 31. 

6. relsaert, 31-32, 45t Factories (1634-37), 182* "That 'oynda' 
merchan ts. bring thin goods from Agra to Lahore or hultoi 
Ad thA tr a sport it to tha Thatta port by river routa for 
Persia, Turkey* ato.". 
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l 

India. Fruits, Ilk* "apples, psora, quinosa, pomegranates, 

melons, almonds, dates, raisins, filberts, pistachioa, and 

2 

many others kinds'* cans froa Kabul and Qmdahar* From 

labors, carp eta md ormeslnes ware laported aid distributed 

3 

to the east and elsewhere* 


Trade with Persia was carried throufh both the land 
4 

aid see route* There was much demand in Persia for powdered 

5 

sugar end sugar-oandy, indigo, cotton textile, md spicke- 
6 

nond. iheae goods were also marketed in Turkey, ^amarqmd 
7 

md Kashgar* Persian silk was available in the Agra market, 

3 

but it aearns to have been quite oostly* 


1* « e-laser t, 31* 

2. Ibid .. 31, 43* 

3* , 9| 31. 

4. Pinch, 1701 IV, 230, 31S| f.aatgrUi 0634-37). dee* 

-dills Arms in m a md Persians traders took the land route, 
~ngllah routed then through the sea ( Factories (1661-64) 
148-49)• 


6* Finch* 1701 letters. IV, 230, 
141-42 { (1622183“ 231 (1634- 
0661-04), 58* 

6* Pcxsacrt, 46. 

7. Pinch, 179) letters. IV, 250, 


8* Factories (1616-21), 46, "Persian silk is worth 16s* s 
a seer, md acne to be had”* 
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Agra imported from Kshair saffron v its celebrated 
shawls and soma walnuts* 

Towards south Agra axportad Jengal silk, indigo, 
sugar and food-grains, thaaa goods going to Ataadabad, parts 
of i iaharashtra and Upper Kannada* sometimes, owing to a 

groat demand for the Agra indigo some peasants even ventured 

3 

directly to sail it In tha surat markets to fatah better 
price. 


There was great demand for spices In Agra, and thaaa 
wara Imported by both Indian and *uropean merchants. some¬ 
times when there was a fall in supplies, prices soared vary 
high* Tha Agra merchants stationed their agents, at Golconda 

specificaly to purehaaa spices brought thera from . asulipa- 
3 

tarn* Palsaart gives an estimate of the annual off-take of 

scoe of the apices in Agra* cloven- 36,0 0 lb*, nutmegs - 

30,000 lb*, and mace- 30 saekels* Of t<esa quantltlaa the 

hutch sapplied eloves to the extent of 20,000 lb*, nutmegs 

6 

x6,0CG lb*, and mace 13 to 20 saekels* 


1* ; elsaart, 36—36* 


• Palsaart, 19} Tavernier, II, 2} FtftflrlfiB (1618-21) ,102} 
0624 - 29 ). 236 - 36 } (1646-60), 236 1 (1661-64), 344} 


, WWW *) 

setters. III. 41* 

3. (1666-60), 

4* Fan torlas, (1622-23), 


66 * 


and Palsaart, S3 giro tha 
price of a love at Bs.220/- Ad Hs.aoo/- par aaund respec¬ 
tively , whiah raaohad Ha* 660 to 700/-, Kandy, XI, 140* 

It aaff# 4own by 90% whan batch supplies reached Agra* 


3* Palsaart, 22* 
Ibid .* 23-24* 
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Agra's overseas trad* with tha iuropem countries 

was routed through tha port of aurat on tha waatam a oast. 

1 

Tha aala lteas of axport Included lndlgo 9 different 

varieties of eottoa textiles - •Hshrknl* , 'Darlyabadls 1 , 

'Khalrabadla* • , a*mmas* t ' Ousaaaa*, ' Akbari' , ' Aebar tees' , 

3 4 6 6 7 

ate*| iangal silk, carpata, sugar, gua-lae, saltpetre} 

a © 

sona Busk, and spikenard. 


Cotton taxtllas wars also axportad to Mokha 9 3«itan, 


1. /Inch, 155| Willington, early Travels, 223} letters, II 9 
194, 140-411 IV, V, VI{ F actor ies (i6l8-21). ¥-47, 61, 

383 1 (1624-89), 95. 189. 358i Factories del Palsaart, 

83 1 Mundy, XI, 76 & other European sources. 

2. Factories (1618-21), 47, 73-74, 34} (1634-37), 274} 
(1637-41)• 232, 278, 192 <*o.} 'Thavanot, 103| Letters . XV, 
239) VI, 165, 236, ice. 

3. factories (1618-21), 169, 193-94, 213, 229, 253 <kc. 

4. iallKdt VI, 236| (1618-21), 47, 73-74. 

5. f acto ri es (1618-21). 73-74, 10} (1624-29), 336} (1630-33), 

19,22} (1637-41), 192-232} Mindy, II, 192. 


6* Factories (1637-41), 192, 198-99, 232. 

7. (1624-29)^153, 239, 270, 335} (1646-50), 121} 


8. Platerlas (1646-60), 182. 

9. iUA. (1618-21), 166, 161, 166. 
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_. Borneo, Java, aumatra, Philip/In a* and soma othar 

1 2 

islmds of tha south-east Asia and hellnde. 


Our study of tha organisation of trada Is mainly 

basad an tha Buropaan scuroaa, and that too English records. 

It aaaas that for undartaking any ooousaraial activity 

inslda tha imperial tarritorias of tha Mughal Bmpirs sona 

3 

sanction fro* tha Kmparor was necessary. In tha aarly a tag as 
tha English stationad a raprasantatlva exclusively at tha 
court to gain favours for tha Coatpmy* But soon this job 
was given to tha ehlef factor of Agra* Through tha presents 
of rarities and novelties to tha Bmperors and tha nobility 
tha English vara able to vln favour for themselves, Inclu- 

•LeJbi\c^x^y^ & 

ding adnaafttaas or exemption from rahdari, or transit duty. 


Though Agra was usually tha main market, merchants 
and theft agents preferred to go to tha primary placea of 
manufacture of tha eannodities which they wanted to purahaso* 


1* factories (1648-46), 7, 137, 808 1 Tavernier, XI, 8. 

8. Aa Arab town on tha east coast of Africa, Tsvomlar, II, 

6 - 6 . 


1S1-J8| Factor las (1818-21), 336. 


3. hat tars . X, 

4. Ibid .. II, 108, 

6. (1848-48), 168-801 *....vo also hop# to pure has a 

into you largo Unnaltioc In mattar of year sustones an4 
rhavdarlaa (yaMarl, a trmait duty), as tha Dutch dig the 
last year I 8l4f (185L-64), 981. The factors aaatplaln that 
due to praaanta end briboe tha Dutch enjoy greeter favours 
with tha officialdom} Bernier, 28ft- 83 1 Dutch "find it use¬ 
ful to have confidential pars one near tha court always 
ready to prof or a complaint against a governor or officer.. 

8* Letters , vl, 186, 836, 848-48 (for Indigo)| £jotorlas,(1318< 
““,184 (for 'UMU ) 804, 213 (for 
Bernier, “ 
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la case of indigo, agents wars dlspstohsd to Jayan a, 

1 

Khurja, and foil, tho important oan tres, during the season! 
for calicoes, English agents ware sent to Loo know for tho 

purohas of •Deriyabedi*' 9 'Kehr tails’ 9 'Khairabadis* 9 'gu a see s' 

2 

ete. 9 or to banana for *saamas*. This was true of other 

merchants also* Armen Ians md Kughal me re bents went to tho 

3 

countryside for the purchase of Indigo* On the other hand 9 

Agra merchants stationed their agents at Goleonda to 

4 

purchase dies ends and apices. 


whenever it woa felt that the stationing of some agents 

at the centre of production was not advantageous, those 

agents were recalled to Agra and purchases were affected from 

5 

the Agra markets. 


The services of brokers were fully utilised end aoee 

6 

of them were employed on a permanent baa is. At the time the 


1. Pels ear t 9 15-16, 3| Factories . (1648-45), 303-04. 

2. Factor lea (1613-21), 336 { (1648-45), 6-7, 278, 209. 

3. Pels cart, 15-16, 18| faetcrlaa (1648-46), 303-04. 

4. FaatOTlaa (1616-81), 386, 8661 (1661-64), 148-48. 

5. J&J4U (1648-46), 300-01, 3041 (166L-64), 1181 M«tl 
Das, Jindabm at As. 80/- p.m. Oekul, Chajja and Kadhur 
were employed at As. 10/- p.m. 


6 . 
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English factory vac dissolved Dhanajl was an trusted with 

the job of looking after the Baglish Interests at Agra* 

a om tines agreements vers made with the brokers* on a 

2 

commission basis for the supply of goods* 

tfo have seen that the Bays* a Indigo was deemed 
the best In the whole of the Empire and, therefore, there 
was great deesnd for the commodity from all quarters* 

'faking advantage of it the merchants who controlled the 
markets In their respective regions raised its prices* 

Under these conditions sone times the oogllsh and the Uuteh 

3 

reached an understanding to purchase Indigo Jointly* In 

the 1630*0 the ;aighal emperor granted monopoly rights to 

ana Han chan das Danda for tha purchase and sale of Indigo 

for the whole fatapire* But this experiment ended in failure, 

baoausa whan h# charged monopoly prices merchanta desisteu 

4 

from buying tha commodity. 


1. Factorloa (1634*37), 79, 203* 

2* ittUL* (1666-67), 263 1 (1668-69), 6-7* Agreements were 
allied with one Piiu Hiagola on a 10 % Comission, and 
some money was advaneed to him for making purchases | 
he wee required to supply tha goods from Agra to Burst* 

3* Rectories (1646-80), 76-77, 126, 263-54* 

4* factories (1630-83), 334f (1634-36), 13* 
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in the field of eoemeroial fin moo vo find that 
methods vara qulta advaased. Credit, nd payment through 
hills of axchnge, vara pr aval ant. wo also find insuranoa 
balng asployad. 


Tha vary larga number of rafaranoaa to transactions 

through hundls . or bills of axohmga suggest that tha 

physical transportation of cash was vary 11m it ad. Only 

In aasa of short distaiea trada was ready money usually 
1 

carried. 


It was considered safer to carry precious stones and 

jewels to Agra and sell them in the court, and invest the 

2 

cash thus obtained in goods at Agra. Also sale proceeds 
against the import of goods from various places was invested 

a 

at Agra. *>ales were made on credit basis also, aid sons 

4 

times delays took pleos md recovery became difficult. 


1. Factories (1618*21), 346. 

2. letters . VI, 250-51* Factories (1613-21), 114, 2X9, 335. 

3. jettars. IV, 238| ^gtories (1618-21), 3?, 231, 134 1 

4. r«atoal M (1618-21), 184. 182-33, 201. 6-7. 164a "As 
regards the large debt of 30.000 ' raplas' they have by 
virtue of the King's farm an fetched the debtor* s surety 
from Lahore nd he is new e prisoner in their hands"• 
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A vary elaborate aystea of bills of exchange existed, 

aid major transactions vara made through than* Agra was 

coonactea with all tha Important eoameroial toms of India* 

«d soma of tha aajor toms of Central Asia as valli 

issttad at othar places oould ba discounted at Agra* and visa* 
1 

varaa* 


Tha commission or discount chargad on thasa hnndl^ 
dif farad frost place to place dap an ding basically on tha dis- 


tones between tha two places, and sometimes, tha supply of 

cash* Between Ahmadabad and Agra it was at • 3£| Agra 

3 4 

and Patna* 1.7/8 to 2j() Agra and Dslhi 1$) Agra and Jurat* 

6 

4.1/d to 5>. aonetime*, tha rata of disoount batwaan Agra and 
Ahmadabad or Jurat rose from 1 to 2.* if goods passed through 
tha territories of tha local principalities of Bsutswsr and 


ttsrs t I. 106 1 IV* 196-87, 341 1 V* 111) VI* 164| 



a7oJ*2^ 


• * JJUOf ■*•»* t I 

1 (1634-37)* 169) (1642-46), 302* &o from Burst 
0613-21). 86-34, 131-82) (1622-23). 24) (1624-29)* 
vrui «r«| (1630—33), 96, as. from Ahmad abad to Agra) 

AfftjuiCjLt XV. 234* 336) jiltelitt (1613-21)* 337. 346. 
1622-23* 115 *a. from aurhmpurto Agra) Faatorlaa (1612-21) 
287 * 256* 196, 200, 236 4a. from Agra to Patna) (1651-54) 

8. Agra to Delhi) (1646-50)* 225. Agra and day mat (1618-21)* 
337* Agra and Jamma) Let tars. IX* 286* Agra md Isphahan. 
Tavernier, II, 36. for Osoca-Agra-Jurat* Patna-Agra-Surat, 
doiaraa-Agra-burat) eo. 

8* Paatorlaa (1684-29)* 270* 273) (1637-41)* 193. 

3. BBSS (1613-21), 236* 248. 

4 . 15535 0651 - 64 )* 8 . 

5. Fmfcrlaa (1642-45), 302) (1646-50), 285) (1661-54)* 122) 
(16o6 -SoT* 18-19) Tavexaisr, I* 24. 
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1 

Bargant* These r tes took into consideration the difference 

the ohnian 1 Ccurrent) and aikic« (newly coined) rupees in 

2 

which the final payment a were made* Also a time limit van 
fixed during which period these hundia were required to be 

a 

eashea) otherwise some extra interest was charged. 


there was thus an organised system of credit* The 

aarrafa or money-changers often set up as bankers* There were 

some rich men in A^ro who advanced large amounts to these 

amrrafa and took interest at the rate of 5/«M> per month* The 

aarrafa on their party then lent out the money so deposited 

with theai at from 1> to 2£>i* It seems that the rate of 

interest was highest with those who took small amounts) but 

5 

the snglish merchants wno borrowed money from time to time, 

6 

pt id Interest at between *,•* to 1>* 


It is not easy to work out from our evideneey the 


1* Tavernler t I, 37* 

2. Irfan Habib, 70 (fn. 46)* 

3 * between Agra mid Surat it was two months - Tavernier, I, 
36| Factories (1618-21), 247 puts it at 40 days. 

4. Fas tor las (1642-46), 303* 

6* H* 7 J 90 - 9fe l VI * 214,230,236,238) Factor lea 

6. Factories .(1642-46). 303) (1646-80). 122* See also the 
table ofinterest rates et Agra in Irfan Habib, 'Usury in 


* a, i, p* *h»* myy m* wn vu*i * wmm a *n uw 

interest rates during the first half of the 17th century, 
to judge from the details of tho table* 



general movement of prices at Agra or In tbe Agra province* 
The only commodity for which ouch Information le available is 


indigo* Jut, since there is nothing to add to the price-data 
of the Jay me indigo already published, it haa been thought 


auffioient to give an ^indexed table to Indio ate the moveaoent 

of Indigo prices* 

(Jase .is* 16 per man« maximum price 1565-96*100) 


. . _ - - i Index 

1596-96 

100 

1609 

100 - 160 

1609 

156*25 

1614-15 

212.50 - 225 

1616 

168.75 - 175 

1616 

213.75 

1616 

131*25 - 206*25 

1616 

225 <k 237*50 

1617 

176 - 225 

161 a 

218*76 

1694-86 

176 - 900 

1696 

187*90 

1687 

910.99 - 918.79 

818.79 - 989.18 4 187.90 


1* Irfan habib, pp* 36-380. 
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Table continued 

- 

ft Index 

1627-24 

203*13 - 213*76 

1088-29 

225 - 231*25 

1030 

237*60 

1633 

381*25 

1633-34 

387*60 (400*00) 

1636-36 

281*25 - 360 

1640 

250*00 

1643 

206*25 

1643-44 

162*60 - 196*87 

1644-46 

231*25 - 250 

1046 

206*25 

1646-46 

250 

1646 

262*50 

1646-47 

268*75 

1647-48 

254*68 -273*43 

1648 

888*60 

1648 

272*06 

1048-48 

260 - 887.60 

1048 

218*76 - 226 

I860 

293*76 

1660 

287*60 

1661 

318*76 

1666 

206.26 - 237*50 

1066-56 

806*25 

1088 

237*60 

1688 

318*76 




s&<tO 

y £aq 
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fcroo the auove table and the graph we find a definite 
upward covenant In the indigo-prices* »hanever there wee 
competition among the buyers to take larger quantities prises 
were raised* but how much baaeflt flowed from the ladreased 
prises to the peasants la very difficult to assess when we 

know that loeal merchants controlled the prices la their 

2 

respective regions* Also whenever an upwards movement took 

place merchantts arrived at an understanding to bring down the 

3 

prices* It was perhaps the large margin of profit which 
prompted the frughal itaperor to aw&rd monopoly rights to an 

Individual In the 1630'a* We find monopoly prices prevailing 

4 

between 1633 md 1636* But this experiment failed and 
monopoly was abolished* How far indigo production suffered 
due to this sonopoly ve ere unable to assess In the absence 
of any evidence* e have also not come across any Information 
which may suggest that grsat damend for Agra Indigo gave 
impetus to more extensive cultivation md production* 

aoae price-data are available for auger* The caglish 


1* Factories (1630-31), 1311 (1634-36), 9061 (1643-60), 902* 
2, Pelseert, 17* 

3* Factories (1637-41), 278j (1642-46), 202* 

4* ikid*» (1634-36), 1-2, 12* 



records* presumably, refer to white powdered sugar ( «hAkf.< 
safad) • Its price as mentioned In the Ain comes to *4.27 
per Ban^i ^h|hi*haBi. The rates quoted In the dtgllsh records 

arei in 1639, Ha. 10/- 1646 (flov.) as. 4* to 5, md (Dee.) 

3 4 

as. 6/-, snd In 1651, 6/- per Mi-4 .gjfau^UjrihKli* *o 

notice a definite upward trend in the prices of sugar, and by 

the end of 1646 40,4 increase took place compared to the rates 

5 

of the fr ln. The year 1651 was marked with good crop and 
therefore, it seems that it remained at Ha. 6/- per juqJ 
otherwise some further increase might have taken place. 


Price-data about other cosnodltles ere extremely 


lislteu. 

auch* as 

are available* 

are quoted belowt 


I8A£ 

Hate per 

amssjk 

saltpetre 

1628 

Hs. 2.50 

tutorial.(18Z4.2S). au 


1650's 

Hs. 4.39 

Tavernier, II* 12. 

Qua—1 sc 

1617(Dec)ds. 10.66 

Letters. VI* 237 


1639 

Hs. 11.00 

Factorial (1637-41)*162. 


1. Ain. i, *aval Klehore ed., 42. 

2. Factorise (1637-41), 198. 

3. Factories (1646-60), 86* 68. 

4. Ibid .. (1651-64), 66. 

5. iUI* 
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aoic as 

Year 

man—i J*hat. 

girl 

Source 

Havas 

1617 (Dec*) 

us • 160 *00 

hatters. VI. 254* 


1622 (Fab.) 

its* 220*00 

Factarias (1622-23). 


1626 

its* 266*52 

Palsaart, 23* 


1631 (<X§n*) 

Hi• 360*00 

Km tori.. 0632-33) ,158. 


1632 (Aug.) 

as* 660-700 

iundy, II, 140* 

Hutnag 

1617 (Dec.) 

as. 46*00 

letters. VI, 254* 


1626 

da. 132*76 

Palsaart, 23* 

Kao a 

1617 (Dec*) 

Hs. 70*00 

-a*t«r.. VI, 854. 


1626 

as • 383 • 28 

Palsaart, 23* 


One can say that, generally speaking, the prices rost In 
respect of practically every eoimodlty* 

Tha prides of g} ut* gras:, moth end meal ( ate) . 

are available for the years 1637 and 1638 in Dutch records, 

which .ioreuand has abstracted* If we conpara their with thosa 

1 

given In tha Ain . tha rise is quits substantial* -> irilarly, 
if wa compare tha prices of some of the food*rains which 

8 

belong to 1670 with those of the Ain , the a&zm result enargaa* 


JU el ism 

Wheat 0.40 1.14 

uuk^oa riot 3*33 8*86 

Gran 0*87 0*86 

Ghee 3*80 10*00 


1* horeland, J*U*P*H*6* * 13 8 -34 (Continued) 

a. j-p'Mff-i ilarillii; *1» U.M*, 82-33, rage sate 

that tha ear Her wnn variety imu to have bean super¬ 
seded by a acre in far lor variety* 
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On the whole, therefore, one cm lay that tha 17th 
cantury, particularly, its first fifty years, was a period of 
'inflation' with prlcas rising by anything between IOC and 200 
por cant at ^gra in respeot of xajor ooanoditles, foodgrains 
as wall as articlas of export snd import* 



January 

4 

6 

12 

11 

1.0 

1.13 

- 1.13 1.0 

1.27 

February 

4 

6 

12 

U 

1.0 

1.28 

1.27 1.0 

1.27 

Her eh 

4 

6 

U 

12 

1.0 

1.82 

- - 1.0 

1.63 

April 

4 

6 

11 

16 

1.0 

1.82 

- 2.0 1.0 

1.48 

Hay 

4 

6 

U 

16 

1.08 

2.05 

- 1.0 

2.02 

Jme 


6 

11 

14 

1.08 

2.13 

1.02 - 1.13 

2.0 

July 

6 

6 

11 

16 

1.08 

2.13 

1.0 » 1.13 

2.13 

August 

6 

6 

11 

16 

1.08 

2.18 

1.09 - 1.11 

2.18 

Septan bar 

a 

6 

u 

14 

1.16 

2.0 

1.0 - 1 .u 

8.38 

Oetcber 

& 

5 

11 

13 

1.10 

1.26 

1.10 - 1.10 

1.38 

Yoveaber 

a 

5 

11 

13 

1.06 

1.26 

1.0 - 1.09 1.38 

j^ee sober 

y 

6 

11 

13 

1.09 1,25 1.06 - 1.36 

1.38 

Moreland gives the following a ©operative 

table ef prices s 








ttarlv 1637 
lb/Se. 




Ohee 
Qrm 
meal 

81 

177 

148 



8*8# 

74 

74 



The Ain does not 

give the price of gur. 
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In dhapter-I we have already attempted a #urvey of the 
major tom* of Agra* jultc naturally, Agra, th« blgrest city 
in the .aspire, towered ovar the othar towns and townships of 
the auba . * ueh of cur information on urban life within the 
auba Indeed relates specifically to the city of Agra* 

Artisans formed a very significant portion of the 

urban population* Pelsaert suggests that the majority of 

artisans an gaged In dyeing and weaving In the toms were 
1 

ai slims. Among the wage-labourers, perhaps, those engaged in 

S 

building construction formed the largest group* e are not 
certain if wages from such labour were their only source of 
Income or that they were also moved seasonally to the villegee 
for work in sowing and harvesting operations* 

A large retinue of servants, doing all type of msnlal 

3 

work, was maintained by the nobles «id big merchants* To 


1 * Pelsaert, 77* *•••• the Moslems practising scarcely my 
craft but dyeing and weaving which are followed by Hindus 
in some places, but by Moslems everywhere** 

2 , i«hum tr* Beveridge, 080* 

3* Pelsaert, 61-68* "Peons md eorvmiti are exceedingly nume¬ 
rous in this country, for everyaae-be he mounted soldier, 

(foot-note ecntlaue on next p«e) 
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mention a f«v$ sllahdar . who attended on tho horst; helln«gn 
or car tar to attend on cart and oxen j farrash . tent-pitcher) 
tha m*ah*inhl or toreh-bearert tha earwan or eamel-drlver) 
m ah swats to attend on elephants | messengers, who carried 
messages from one place to another, and so cn. 


As far ae salaries and wages of these various sections 

of population is concerned, ve are fortunate in possessing ease 

information. Our sources suggest that cavalry troopers 

received the higher anoint as salary. They received Aron 80 
1 

to 100 rupees per month, according to their gradations. Prom 

2 

this amount a deduction of 10 to 20> was made. Their salary 

wea however not regularly paid} they received in a year, from 

3 

six to eight months' pay, and that toe not all in cash. More¬ 
over they had presumably to maintain their horses and horse- 
attendants out of their pay. Ait cavalry troopers ware appa¬ 
rently m elite corps. Armed guards employed during tha time 


•••••foot-note continued from previous page. 

mereiunt, or kings official-kaepa as mmj as his position 
and circumstances permit. Outside the house, they serve 
for display, running continually before their master's horse) 
inside, they do tha work of the house, each knowing his 
duties*. 

1. Meanuoei, n, 384. 

8. IhJA-t II, pp. 3S0*ft§a. 

3. ibid . , lx, 364« "•••••in respect of one year's service they 
received six or 8 months* pay. *van that is net in coin) they 
are always foisted off as respects two month's pay with 
clothe and old raiment from the house-hold....”• 






of a journey received only as. 4 por month or as. 5 psr month 
If journey exceeded sixty days. This seema to hava boon tho 
usual pay for foot-soldiers. 

In easa of servants also wa find that payment of salary 

was saldOB made regularly; nor was it all made in cash. They 

2 

received three to four rupees per month of forty days. This 
goes to suggest that no fixed rule existed about the serviee 
under the nobles y much depended on their whims. 


A very large variety of craftsmen ware employed in the 

towns. article had to pass through several hands before 

4 

it came as a finished product in the market, hut the wares 
paid to the artisans, though they were engaged in entirely 


1. Tavernier, I, 46. 


2 . Pelsaert, 62 * "••••• the wages are paid by the Moguls only 
after large deauctions, for the most of the great lords 
reckon 40 days to the month, tid pay from three to four 
rupees for that period] while wagea are left several months 
in arrears md then paid in worn out elothes or other things? 

3. Pelsaert. 66* "It is the practice of the king, or rather 

of his vlfa, to give rapid advmesmant nd promotion to my 
soldlar, hovsvsr low his rmk, who has carried out hie 
orders with credit, or has displayed courage in the field". 


M ; 1 


60* "•••••••for a job which one am would do in 

bars passes through four sen's hrnds bsfore it is 
finis had. ••••••”. 
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differ ant trades, were eisost uniform, being 6 to 6 dan or 

0*166 to 0*109 rupee a day* Also, m ordinary labourer In 

house building received 2 &B6 a day, while a superior labourer 

2 

was paid 3fr dan or 7 pice by the Dutch in 1637-38. Those who 

3 

worked on gold earned two crowns ( ) for each tola , such 

piece-wages are, of course, difficult to use, since they cannot 

be converter into daily wages* Thevanot, who was greatly lap- 

ressed with the artistic works of these goldsmiths, calls then 
4 

’poor people", which suggests that the goldsmiths were not 

prosperous! whan the same writer says that the labourers who 

were employed by these goldsmiths for beating Old flattening 

6 

the rods of gold earned something, we can imagine that the 
earnings of these labourers could not have been high* 

Though the cavalry was thus the highest paid stratum, 
even the soldiers were "obliged to borrow money from the 


1* Pelsaert, 60j Irfan Habib, 38Ij Moreland - From ikbar me * 
p* 194* 

2* or eland C J »U»P * ) , 169—60 • 

3* Thevanot, 66* 

4* iklA*, 66* 

8* Ibid .. 66. 
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i 

HBltl , or money changers". Fro® this statement wo can 
easily visualise the condition of others* 


On the other hand, those encaged in trade and cornerse, 
or who belonged to the ruling class, snassed great wealth* 
ordinary shopkeepers who dealt in spices, drugs, fruits, cloth, 
etc*, gave an appearance of poverty to save themselves from the 

extortions of the nobility, who demmded articles at very low 

2 

prices. Those march an te who were engaged in whole-sale trade 

were quite rioh, md were able to stock goods value! at several 
3 

lacs of rupees* dome merchants had taken to large-scale cultl* 

ration and were in a position to control indigo prless in their 

4 

localities* 


Money-changing was a vary lucrative business, and Hindus 

3 

and Muslims both participated in this profession* They were 
commonly known ss shroffs or sar raffs. They sc ted as bankers 


1* Msnuoci, II, 354j dernier, 220-21 * N **«*in the indies, my 
unusual dalay in the pay want of the troops is sure to bo 
attended with fatal oonsequmoas} after selling whatever 
trifling articles they may possess, the soldiers dlsbeid 
and die of hunger"! Kanuoel, II, 364* "aometlme the soldiers 
sell their papers to these aoney-e hangers, who for s note 
of hand for hundred rupees will give them twenty or twenty 
five* 

2* Pelsaert, 63* 

3* fetters * IV, 250* Hoc reported to the Co*, that twenty to 
thirty thousand of indigo was sent te Persia and 

Turkey every year, md that thara were many merchants who 
were able to store three to four years' supply* 

4* Pelsaert, 17* 

5* Ibid* . 23-29* 



1 

"to make remittances of money fsnd issue letters of exchange"* 

jarr«ff had become such an lmportmt part of the soolety that 

2 

a village was considered very small which had no sarraffs . They 

3 

charged high rate of interest* The nobles had sons sort of under- 

standing with then and they were obliged to share their profits 

with then* Those engaged in the business of precious stones end 

5 

metals were "most able m d expert la their business N | they were 

6 

also extrscaly rich* 


The nobility| of course, possessed the maximum amount of 

7 

wealth* From the king thay secured large revenue assignments* 
assignments 

against these/ they were required to look after the administration 
of ttie assigned territory end maintain forces to halp the king* 


1* Tavernier, I y 28-29* 

2* Ibid ,. £, 28-29* 

3* lettars * VI, 193: Agra factors advice to the Co., that dollars 
Imported should not bs given to the sarraffs to get them con¬ 
verted Into Indian rupees otherwise the English would lose 
about 1S£| Hanuoci, II, 364i "jomatimes the soldiers sell their 
papers to these money-changers* who for a note of hand for 100 
rupees will giva them 20 or 25*• 

4* hanuoci, II. 364s "Those ( sarraffs) have m understanding, 
to share Interest, with ths generals cd officers who employ 
these soldiers"! Tavernier, I, 28-29* ".....these changers 
( sarraffs ) have an aiderstanding with the Governors of Pro- 
vinces, they enhance the rupee at their will for pm la a and 
the paisa for these shells"• 

5* Pelsaert, 77* 

6* uawklas, aarlv Travels, III, He says that Hire Chand* a Jewe¬ 
ller, had purchased e diamond valued at one hundred thousand 
rupees* But as the Mmpmr had declared that acne could kaap 
a diamond of ovar 6 carats* Hlra Chand olevcrly presented that 
diamond to the daperor, which shows the extent of the wealth 
of the iswellcr who could afford to part with such a valuable 
diamond! Hmrlque, II, 166, cays that KjhlSl marc hosts were so 
rich that the heap of coins in their shops looked like grain- 
heaps. 

7* Pelsaert, 54! Hundy, II, 86, 139, 97, 91* 





iJut by maintain Inf smaller contingents then the else prescribed 
end collecting more thei the fixed revenue from the peasants t 
they amassed great wealth* 


The great wealth amassed by the ruling class came 
through the exploitation and oppression of the peasantry md 
the lower strata of society* Lend was neither searee nor 

unfertile* but the peasantry was left with nothing to Invest 

2 

in land, and as a result the state Income from revenue had gone 

3 

down* The laairdars were subject to frequent transfers or 

even dismissal* This uncertainty about the future Induced than 

4 

to squeese as much from the peasantry as possible* They 

6 

similarly oppressed the artisans and labourers In the towns* 


1* Xavier, 122* "These are captains and lords who have forty* 
fifty millions"} Tavernier, 1, 389* That when Zafar Khan, 
Grand Vaair, built a new palace he invited Jurangseb to 
visit it and made presents valued at 7 lac rupees| Tavernier, 
l v 18* The nobles hoarded gold coins instead of putting 
them Into transactions (Manrlque, II, 166-56). 

2* Pelsaert, 47* 

3* Ibid .. 54* 

4* Xavier, 121) Tavernier, I, 391f Mundy, II, 73* 

6« Pelsaert 40* "If any of these (governor, the nobles* the 
diwins etc*) wants a workman, the man is not asked if he 
is willing to eons, but in seised in the house or in the 
street, well beaten if he should dare te raise any objec¬ 
tion and in the evening paid half his wages, er nothing 
at all". 



The miserable conditions in which the buin lived 
is vsry vsll reflected in their deet, clothing and houses. 

Very lit Us information is available about the food habits of 
the bsss of the population, with ex tr scaly low Jacobs what 
also people could afford than coarae-grain*. Pelsmart says 
that poor people ate baira . javar, rice, and ksunl . At 
another place, while speaking of the oppression the people 

suffered fros y he says that "even dry bread is scarcely left to 

2 

fill their stomachs”• The soldiery, which was better paid. 

3 

could only afford khichari aid sstave , from which we may 
easily surmise about the diet of other people. Oenerally people 
did not eet meet. 


I have come across only cfce passage where luxurious 

5 

dishes served in the houses of nobles have been described. Food 

6 

was served to them in highly om an an ted gold aid silver utensils. 


1. Pelaaert, 48} Xavier, 181. 

2. Ibid .. 34. 

3. Tavernier, I, 391 1 "••••••the hour earn as wall as th# infan¬ 
try soldier supports hlaself with a llttls flour kneaded with 
water Ad black sugar •••••Ad in the evening whenever they 

have the n a ess arias, they make k falthrl ..such la the 

ordinary food of both soldiers Ad tho poor people"* 

4* Pal smart, 801 In tho Agra tho workBA "know littlo of tho 
taste of neat"* 


ft* Pelsaert, ftSs "The food constats of b trial (drossod rleo) t 
aeshallM (porhsps al-shalla l«o« spiood meat)* POllaftb 
C pqIso) . (yellow, red- green or black), astIa (T) dailiw 
(Seat with onion etc •) \ also roast neats. Ad various other 
good eourses****wlth too littlo buttor Ad too mb spies"• 

6. Ibid .. 67. 





.similarly graat material differ«nc« wee refleeted 

la the clothing of thejaiaenp people and members of the ruling 

class* Whether it was the peasantry, in the countryside, or 

the workmen, in the urbm centres, they were able to earn eo 

little that they could barely afford enough cloth to oover 

1 

their private parts* when English complain about the greet 

difficulty which they experienced in selling their woolen 
2 

cloth, this may show a very low purchasing capacity of the 

mass of population* On the other hand, nobles and other rich 

men wore "bilk beeches *•••*• so long that they must be plated 

upon the leg ••••" when it was cold, the rich wore very costly 

Cadeby - "b loath of Cold, or other rfloh stuff •••••••lined with 

3 

sables which cost very daar". When they came out of their 
houses they put on very fine Kashmiri woollen shawls, their 
turbm was made from Bengal muslin, and their shoes ware 

bordered with gold* "The ->ich dm Ians cover the upper Leather 

4 

of theirs with Velvet, &sd>rodered with great ilowers of *>ilk"» 


The overall poor condition of the people was also 
reflected in their dwelling places* basil, single-storeyed, 
mud-welled md thatched houses without my ventilation, were 


1« ZI * 8191 Pelaaert, 61 1 Tavernier, 

2* JflttflOL, VI, 800, 802. 

3« Thevanot, 60-53* 

4* Thevanot, 60-63* 





1 

all at tha poor paopla could afford. On tha othar hand, 

noblaa o on atruetad big palatial buildings for thalr rasi- 

danca. Agra surpasaad Delhi la extent nd multitude of big 

2 

atone or burnt-brick bo us as of tha noblas, Palsaart deecrl- 

blng tha housas of noblaa says that, M thair Bahais ara adomad 

In tarn ally with lascivious sensuality, wanton and rack lass 

festivity, superfluous proap, inflated pride, and omaaeatal 

daintiness •.they have three or four wives ••••••(and) 

each wife has separata apartments for herself and her slaves, 

3 

of whom may be 10 or 20, or 100, according to her fortune"• 

These buildings ware so big that gardens and tanks existed 

4 

within thalr boundary walls* buildings belonging to merehints 

0 

ware also quite big, but snailar than those of feobles* During 

the summer these palaces ware fitted with khaa curtains to 

6 

give pleasant and cool air. ..hen these nobles were on the 
nova they Uvea in extremely beautiful and costly tints "all 


1* Pelaaert, 61f Mundy, XI, 73) Tavernier, I, 62) Thevsnot, 

49. 

2. Bernier, 234* 

3« Palsaart, 64* 

4. IU&., **» 64) Bernier, 280. 

0* dernier, 830* 

«• Mundy, XI, 191 < "In Agra mm of qualities In tyme ef heat, 
have little roosea a eco a a o d ated after that a sneer tailed 
whusse Connees ( QkUtsStUBLM) t they aitt eeela, havelag 

also a great artificial fame of linn an”. 





Inooapasf*1 as orderly as any bousa". 


t.undy, has with tha halp of Illustrations triad to 

axplaln tha aoda of transportation usad by tha woman balong- 

lag to diffarant strata of society. Ha says that tha woman 

of tha "poorer sort" rods art ojtani whila thoaa of "tha battar 

2 

fashion" an tha horaa-baolt. Tha man of waalth usad ooaohas 

draan by oxen, which wara oarvaa and gilded with gold mud 

3 4 

oovarad with silk or fin a linan. I hay also usad nallMtk^ t 

5 6 

(palanquins;, alaphants md oamels. Whan thay want out, a 
whola oar aval aooompanlad thee comprising s lavas, servants 
and other attendants. 


1. T. .voa, turchas . IV, 379. 

2. Hundy, IX, 192. 

3. Mundy, II, 1921 Fitoh, larlv Travels. 18. 

4. Xbid .. XI, 189) Tavernier, I, 49. 

5. Ibid. , II, 190-91. 

6. Ibid. . II, 190. 

7* ifeJA*, lit 190. 
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It was a normal practlca with tha rulars of India 

to provide tha means of subsistence, to oartaln people, 

out of tha state exchequer* The Hughals continued the 
1 

practice* ^uch grants were made in the form of both cash 
and land, being known as wasifa aid madad-i taa'ash respec¬ 
tively. The term sayurahal was appllea to grants of both 
2 

kinds. The grant* of land would seem to have been more 
convenient to both the parties, end so by far the larger 
number of reoepimta of state bounty received it in the 
shape of tax-free* land grants in different localities. 

The wora ^ayurghal became a synonym of madad-1 ma'ash. 

3 

the more commonly used term throughout the 17th century* 


1. One of the earliest Mughal grants in suba Agra was 
awarded by a faram of Jaaur, 1527 A*D*, on display 
Persian Nos. 3-6, in Maulane Asad library, A•M.U., 
Aligarh, hae TilrtfrnVl?- L» XI » 172. for a laid 

grant in sarker Knntuj of Islamahah -ur (1548 A.D.) • 
Also see irfan Habib, 298. 


2 . 


3 . 


A « ln 

Xrf«r 


, I, 193-99) Moreland, The Agrarian ivstan.277« 

an Habib, 313* 


X have come across only one reference, other than Abul 
Fesl*s. where the word &BZBE 
ease, too, it was the assign 

grant which was tamed lerywhai. 5ee war is. 334, f< 
the award of few villages in the vicinity or bevell 
Agra to one Hay at Khan. 


hal has been used* In this 
ant of revalue free laid 


for 
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The A 1 In specifies four categories of peopla who 
wore thought deserving for tha award of ravanus grants * 
man of knowledga and looming) parsons daapljr involved In 
rallglous paraults) destitutes Incapable of earning a 
livelihood) and parsons of noble lineage who would not*out 
of ignorance* taka to any employment. Than in the 'Descrip¬ 
tion of the Twelve tubas' Abul Fasl has given narsma- wlae 

2 

statistics of such grants in subs Agra, as in other subas . 
These figures represent the total revenue alienated) and Lat¬ 
ent cannot work out from them the category most favoured 
for the award of grants, atill the statistics are of 
considerable interest in themselves. 

A number of questions arise on seeing ti.ese figures* 

A re t.nese estimated or exact figures or revenue alienated? 

C«n those be reconciled with Abul razl’a statement that the 

3 

minimum income per blgha, of such grants, was 40 dans? tod, 
finally, why these statistics are given in terms of 
and not blafass when the grants themselves were actually made 
in terms of blahaa ? 

1* Alia* I» 199*99. 

2. X have checked bioehsann's text of the A'in here with the 
figures given la the Br.Kus. Mft>. Add. 6588, fr. 186e-189b| 
Add. 7652. ff. 2Q9b-2i4a (a loro films in the library, 
Department of History, A.&.U.). 

3. A lifts *t 199. 
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homedlately pr•ending the tables, the 1*111 gives the 

total figures of araxi (land;, naadl (cash revenue or lama *), 

for the Iiikl« Abul iaxl's Imguage shows that the 

savurshal (figures were a part of the figures* This 

is corroborated by the fact that if aavurshg l figures are 

deducted from the lama 1 , the latter frequently assumes a 

round figure* Ihis can be illustrated from some cases in 

suba iigra, which display rounding that could not have occurred 

with such frequency unless the net lama * was deliberately 

2 

fixeu in round figures* 



ISM 

vanH 

urafl 

KB 

1. 

Jhos fVar Arm 

66,05,460 

2,53,460 

52,50,000 

2* 

tajohar rt 

16,94,023 

43,023 

16,46,000 

3. 

Wazirpur 

20, OS-,265 

0,255 

20,00,000 

4. 

hath Kalpi 

02,70,194 

4,70,894 

90,00,000 

5. 

C hhahrac.au harm au j 

16,22,12o 

20,123 

15,00,000 

6* 

r at. 1 '^akhttt M 

*>,«> ,097 

10,4s 1 ? 

5,56,500 

V. 

itr.juli lei 

04,34,450 

54, **59 

54,00,000 

8* 

’’’appal 

11,02,671 

2,371 

18,00,000 

0* 

shakes .radUi 

13,43,073 

7,673 

13,35,400 

lo. 

na/iadurpur klwar 

10,6O,OoO 

95,000 

18,56,000 

11. 

Jaroda - " 

2,01,050 

1,059 

2,00,000 


r at ah Khan 




12. 

T unehra ahar 

6,13,115 

17,515 

6,00,000 


i* AUa, ed* Jlochaann, I, 442 * 

2* Of. -hireen Mooavl, 'a avurehal statistics in the A* ln-1 
Debar!, m analysis', *1# *o»8 (J(Binary 1076), 

pp* 282-08* 

3* fraction of dam have been found in nareanas Muhasscadabad 
( sarkar ualpi), darwar ( aarkar Ksnnauj), md Jhimrawat 
( aarkar T i jar ah). 






On examining the sMJLMkAr Imvol aayurghul statistics 
vc find that they range from round to detailed figures. If 
these figures were rough estimates of revenue alienated one 
would not normally have expected such detailed figures. 

Also, since all the transactions were done In rupees t these 
figures should have been usually divisible by 40. This too 
Is very rare. 

We know that during Akbar'a reign all the land of the 

auba of Agra was measured and the lama' fixed, at least for 

those regions from to which major part of lavurghal statistic 

relate. »e also know that sayurxha1 grants were assigned In 

2 

cultivated and cultivable waste lands| and that If cultivable 
waste lend was not forthcoming and only cultivated land could 
be given, the total area of the grant was reduced by one- 
fourth. This means that the authorities had to have precise 
knowledge about the extent of revenue-paying land actually 
transfarred whan a grant was demarcated on the land. This 
would hsve givan them the means to osloulsts the exact 


1. During Akbar'a reign 40 4 am *ade s rupee. 

2. Kun'la Khan's fcufcn, 1566 A.D., in original. 
Department of Bistory, A.M.U., mid. Vo* Ml 

iUua. m. 
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revenue that was alienated through such grants. We also 
know that in 1378 Akbar had shifted the grant holders from 
lands scattered over different villages to certain selected 
villages professedly to save them from harassment by 
laslrdars and jmaiaflaTf* For this “•••ure a valuation of 
both the lands # the one being vacated and the other now 
being allotted was necessary in order to ensure that the 
substitution did not give too much (or too little) to the 
grantees. This might perhaps have led to the calculation 
of the exact figures of the revenue alienated at the time 
of this measure. 

When Abul Fasl states that the Income per blahs from 
a land revenue grant was not usually less than 40 dams he 
probsbly had In mind the fact that the grantees could extract 
from their land as much as would be taken In land-revenue. 
This con be Illustrated from the dastur- ratea of various 
crops which, In most cases, vers fixed st a rate higher then 
40 Abbs, per 

Taking into consideration the totals of Jjri' and 
■ «mwh«i figures for the sub a we find that while the jm' 


1. For the daatur- rates see Chapter X • 
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of aub» Agra constituted 10*324* only of the total -lama 1 
of the empire, the aayurghal granted within it amounted to 
19*30S/i of that of the whole ampire, c. 1595 A*D* This 
shows that a very large nortion of the revenuesranta was 
concentrated in Agra* At the sane time if only suba figures 
are taken Into eonsideration it would be found that 
sarurehal as percentage of laxaa * anointed to only 4> In Agra* 

wide variations are found in the par cana- 1evel 

figures of saYurghsl as > of Jama * of the respective aertaies * 

2 

whereas the aavurahal in the sarkar in Tljara was only 4*06 
of the Jjftg*, aavurchal as * of -lama 1 in Persia *>ithavari 
reaches 65*60;*, the highest for any oar ran a in suba Agra* 

This is en exceptional case; though at the same time it is 
difficult to explain such a high percentage of grant for 
an individual pargana . If we compare the absolute figure for 
aayurghal in this oar ran a with that of other parganas ve 
find that It was not very high* Still larger amounts are 
shown against a larga nun.bar of othar pargias . It la under 
the Bireai havail Agra that the highest amount, vis*, 

88,84,464 Ammrn i* exhibited, this baiag 19.43,1 of the lama * 

1* I am indebted to dhlreen Meosvl for lotting mo have her 
calculated parr an a- visa savmrrhai total for the empire* 

2* i»oo Appendix-1, for «*rit*rwi»* percentage* 




for the nor tana , similarly, at all sarkar ha ad-quarters 
sayurghal . in absolute figures, is gsnerally high, if not 
the highest for that particular sarkar * ioae other oars an as 
in a few s ark are have noticeably high figures (above 2,00,000 
dams )t in sarkar Agra* Hindaun, Bay an a, Bhosawar, Khmva, 
Fatehpur, hholpur, Chan war, H aha ban, and Jalesart In sarkar 
Kolt Blkendra Bao, and Khurjai in sarkar Kalpi* -hahpur and 
Bath) and in sarkar KansuJ* Bilhaur* 


Two plausible hypotheses can be offered for suoh high 

aavurghal figures in these BiflUfl JUL* -n»* that grantees 

were, generally, town-based people, and their grants were 

concentrated In and around towns, and thus the sayurghal 

tended to be high, in car* an as which contained towns or larger 

town ships, secondly, such parr an as i.lgut have been important. 

Karts for agricultural products. Thus the whole of Bayane 

indigo tract records higher sa/urrhai figures* -iilarly 

high returns are recorded for another important indigo treat, 

1 8 
viz* Koi — Khurja* Kalpi was fseous for its candled sugar* 

It could be that tha grantees aspired to receive lands la 

areas where eaih crops were being cultivated, so that the 

returns fro* their landa mightba high* 


1* oee Chapter on Agrieulturol and Ken-Agricultural Production* 
2* a* in . ii 9 newel Kishora ad., 84-86* 




Another aspect to consider is the r«I«vno« of 

particular to high or loir aavurshal figures. 

ippmdlx-1 gives tha ftgymiftil a* * JjtfUk 1 In maUMI 

hold In naiaAafcL bf different o»»t«s f basal cn tha A 1 in-1 

1 

AkbTl 1 a own statistical tables. For convenience of study 

thay hava baan broadly oatagorlsad set A-tfcn-Cultivating 

gmalndftr pastes (dajputa, brahmins, Gouda, Kay as tha etc.)> 

3— Cultivating castas (Jats, Ah Ira, i-odhas* Kuabls etc.)| 

C—liusllmsi and D—ethers. Categories 4*3 md known nan- 

l. ualie. »g"ind,-y castac of J have been consolidated in categoxy 
2 

&• 


JQn tha sarkars of tavar and i tndraal only dajputa —. 
belonging wholly to the Tooar «ad Jadon ci«i3 respectively - 
are recorded as z&olndara i out no sayurzhal is recorded In 
these two laSiUOl* These *•**• deemed to be in the 

hands of trlbutory chiefs. Xn other sarkars - the Btftm- 


1 . The percentage has been obtained by treating each ptfgm. 

as s unit and then giving weight to it according to the 
iiea* md amggtial «*▼« In the Al&L* in case a naremta 
hat two or l;hree e as tea recorded against it, 

each caste is assigned e proportionate share (one-half or 
one third) of both lama * and ■■vurrh^. 

2. hee Appendix-11. 



where Hajputs and other traditional za&lndar oastaa are 

1 

recorded aa aaolndara . do not show on average as high a 
aayurghal figure as in BtflilM with Muslim aamlndarla or 
with «»nindn?ifl belonging to the cultivating castes (see 
Appendix-1) • though in the sarkara of Agra md Hoi, 
pargmas vith iaiputa mid other man In dare mey appear to 
return a coaparntivaly high percentage, in these aarkars 
narganas with Muslim MfiJndagg. also return the same percentage! 
and in sarkar Agra such percentage in the ««plnd»gis of 
traditional cultivating castes far exosed that returned f on 
average 9 by cargmas with the non -cultivating and mialim 


i roir* Appendix-H it would become clear that wherever 

Muslims have been recorded as the castes aaaiSgjial. 

2 

a* percentage cf jama 1 is substantial, wit., the exception 
of the s&rk&rs of Tr-mo] and ^ahar. 


it la interesting to note that in all those sarkara 
where the traditional cultivating castes have been recorded 
« Mff lnflarii savurghal aa per cent of lag* 1 is also substmi- 
tial* In sarkar Agra it axeeeda the percentages ha sirgmi 


1« See my article 'Jaste Composition of Zmsindar-elass. • ••••', 
Indian dis tor leal xlerie. Vol. II, Pt.I (1375)» pp. 47-67. 

2. ihireen Hoosvi, op .ait.. has also arrived at the seme conclu¬ 
sion! hut her Appendlx-H, records a very high percentage 
against a&rkar Kol (16*062;, which in all probability la 
due to her putting the oargujer HaJputs of Khar4a mad other 
pafistu in the oateogory of Muslim jMtUUDb whereas they 
were ecnverted to Islam well after Akbar* Lsihhaan ulngh, 
Tarlkh-1 7,11a* Bul«dsh»hr. pp. 311-15. 
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md«r othar categories of Earn Indira , twice or thriae over* 

In the aarkare of Kol, Alvar and Tijara thasa castes ara 
recorded as in a comparative!y fern* paremama. tha 

pareantaga of aayurshal out of lama 1 in thasa is still high 
in comparison to others* In aarkars of Gwalior and Payanwas 
sayurahal as par o«it of 1 »■*' la low In ossa of cultivating 
»am And ara . but suoh is tha oasa also with tha othar categories 
In thasa sarkara . 

rroc this comparison, va can par haps conoluda that 
grants tandad to ba sought arid glvan rathar mora oftsn In 
araas with Muslin and cultivating-casta gamin dars than la 
those with tha traditional dalput aamlndars . Quits obviously, 
it must ha vs bsan a consideration In tha mind of every grantee 
how wall ha would ba able to deal with tha local aasJndar. 

>->lnoe tha grantees ware mainly Muslims, a Muslin aamlndar 
would have bean more o on genial to themj aid, falling him, small 
or patty rather than powerful potentates of tradl* 

t ion ally high status* But it is also clear that while suoh 
preferences operated, sayurahal land was given out everywhere 
whoever ba tha b>di>i md, perhaps, Akbar's measure concen¬ 
trating grant# in partiaular village# helped to protest tha 
grantees to soma ext At from hostile JiifeAflEft* 


The grants wore awarded originally by the Emperor 
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through a far man . 1 he imperial hin later known as the 
aadr-us sudur vaa chargee' with the duty of looking after 
grants for the whole aspire, his representative at the suba 
head-quarters was called ladr or sadr-1 lusv . Under the 
aadr of the subs local Jurisdictions were carved out under 
sutawallla. The mb* of Agra «nJoyed a special position as 
it was the seat of the centra}, government. It appears that 

no provincial aadr was appointed here, and the a«dr-ua S3i&U£ 

2 

himself looked after the grants in the suba . 


The procedure of award of grants has been discussed 
3 

in detail by Ibn Hasan. Numerous farmans survive, through 
which the grant was originally made* a few of these are for 
grants made within suba Agra. The farm an specified the area 
of the grant in blaha-l Uahl . whether the land was from tha 
oultlvabla waste or otherwise, the name of the grantee, 
whether the grant was to be on Joyed by the grantee only or 
his off spring also, the pargana and marker where the grant 


1. Ibn Hasan, pp. 254-89 1 Irfan Habib, 298-29. 

2. lehorl, II, 38 5 -6 6 | whan irregularities about the revenue- 

grants were brought to the notice of Hhah Jahan, in 16 H.Y.| 
he passed certain orders, one of which laid down that the 
grantees residing in Agrs aid its suburbs should appear 
before the «■**-»* told* those of other lufeng were 

to appear before their respective ggdg-i ia*v. Uehori, XI, 
365-46). 

3. Ibn Hasm, 265-67. 



was situated,and the orop-season frost which the grant was 
to be effective! thereafter the far am directed the officers 

(ba&s&t aattff* lailrttfl and JtMfiXlt) to demarcate the area 

aid heed over the same to the grantee* The also 

a pacific ally forbids the collection of any kind of taxes, 

cesses or other charges from the grantee* At the same time 

at a an ad was Issued by the sadr-us audur Ineorpatlng the seme 

details as In the Ii BLML$ and directing the Aiilrflari **d the 

revenue officials of the oars ana to demarcate the 11 tr.lt a of 

2 

the crantea land* 

It was perhaps left to the subordinate officials 
of laslrdars . revenue collectors and the mitatwalll of the 
oargana to finally demarcate the area ( chak J In accordance 
with the farman and man ad * and turn Issue the chaknama * with 

their seals and with tha signatures of witnesses, giving 

3 

details of the exact location of the S&ak* The local laslr- 
dar, in whose jurisdiction the grant was assigned, finally 


1* gjiitfasahsd n< 

2* Ibid* * Ho* 46. 


To. 20* 


3* Original of village Vajlhar 

(near Kananj), 16th omtury, la ths 
A.K.U. (for tedt sss Appendix-III)| 

. Toe* 7, 8, 9* 
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allotted the lend In a particular villages md at the tine 

of dsmareatlon, the grantee or hia representative ) 

accompanied the demarcation staff. But before the aetual 

demarcation was undertaken the consent of the owner/oecupmt 

( mallk ) of the land, was also obtained and the feet recorded 

1 

in the Chaim i»ma . 

dome times the lakirdars assigned revenue grants on 
their own, end issued oarwana for the same. The aadr-na- 
sudur had nothing to do with such grants, and, thersfore, 
such granta ware leviable to be term In a ter with the transfer 
of the laalrdar . iroceedure similar to the demarcation of 

the land of imperial grants was followed in such gr«its as 

2 

well, and ehaknama was issued to the grantee. 

Under -debar the grant was subject to resumption after 

3 

the death of the grantee. ->ome farm mi a . as one by Jahangir 

4 

includei "the offspring" of the grantee as veils and this 
phrase perhaps saved some, or whole of the land from resump¬ 
tion on the death of the original grantee. A grmt Vu th aa 


2 . 


Aurangi 

v to»S< 


Wo*®* belonging to 1094 A.H./iga.Y. 


3. A* in. I, 2B7| Irfan Habib, 306* 

*• fmwmlt *©• so. 
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l 

normally tsnable for the Ufa time of tho grantee* But la 
1690 A*D« Aurangzeb mad* all the revenue graits hereditary, 
though thay war* still to ba govamad by imperial regulation* 

8 

aid vara on thaory oonsidarad only an artiola of lo«i ( 1 arilat ). 

Kadad-1 aa* aah grants vara thus not ae*t ordinarily 

to ba haradltary bafora 1690, and vara subject to ranoval 

on tha daath of th* original grantee. It vaa the prerogative 

of tha emperor to resume any part of tha grant or o on firm it 

in its entirely an the descendants of tha deceased grantee* 

Jahangir said that he confirmed all mad ad-1 ma« ash grants 

3 

awarded during Alcbar's reign* Jafore a ran aval could ba 
grant ad, ’hairs* of the deceased grantee had to petition tha 
3ftdr. .n this it uses to ba submitted that *hey ware the 
real descendants and were in actual posse 3 Ion of the grm t- 

lend. The ssdr verified the claim and indorsed the petition* 

The emperor confirmed the grant in full or reduced it* 8k 
sub* Agra all known grants seem to have been confirmed on tho 
'hairs' in full* At tha time of award md confirmation tho 
emperor also fixed tha shares of dlffarsnt grantees, or 'heirs*, 
but in tha latter case ho did not usually increase either tha 
original grait or tha total share of descendants* cnee a 

1* oh»ma»hj|fl 117111881 tn *o* 46$ this grant was made in 18 fUX* 

2* Irfm Habib, 806* 

3* Tuxufc (tr*), I, 10. 



person receiver an area of the grant la his share, the area 
confirmed upon his descendants did not also exceed this share. 
For each grant a ahaicnttm* was prepared which gave details 

1 

of the share and location of the laid of each share-holder. 


Akbar had made a rula not to assign a grant wholly 
in the cultivated land. Half the area of a fresh grant had 
to be In cultivable waste) but In case the whole was given 

2 

out of cultivated land, the grant was reducsd by one-fourth. 
From the documents of the reigns of Jahangir and Aurangmeb 

it appears that generally the grants were made out of culti- 

3 

vable waste on which hitherto no tax had been levied, suite 
obviously tills was to prevent my loss to tax-revenue of the 
Jarirdar i but it right partly have n-ea due te the desire to 
avoid disturbing peasants already cultivating the soil or, 
indeed, to a desire to extend cultivation. 


women recipients of aadad-i ma 1 ash grmts were, In 

all probability, ecverea by Abui rail's third category of 
4 

beneficiaries, but no separate department seems to have been 
established to enquire Into the merits of their eases under 


1. dee original chaknats* in Appendix )Jl ) also see ah««.h mA 

I7os. H, 8* 

2. A* in . I, 122) Irfan Habib, 302-03. 

3. afrgffigibrt aaaunit *os. 7 , s, 2 , 20 , 40 * ^tit— 11 

21 . 

4. A* in , I, 193-9£; n ^uch as are weak and poor, «sd have no 
strength for acquiring knowledge". 
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Akbar. Jahangir v In the first year of his reign* entrusted 

1 

the Job to Haji Koka to recommend oases of deserring woman. 
Whether this arrangement terminated with the death of Haji 
Koka or continued thereafter is not known* A study of sueh 

grants shows that after the deaths of original grantees these 

2 

were derided up among the female 'heirs' only* The division 
was not necessarily into equal shares. Unluckily the sur¬ 
viving documents from one locality within the suba donot 
specify the exact relationships between the original* or 
earlier* groitees and their 'heirs') and so from the details 
arailable it is not possible to work out the formula that was 

adopted for such distribution amongst the grantee's kina- 

3 

women* This can be illustrates from the detailed study of 

4 

a grant of ISO blehaa by Jahangir. He had made the grant on 
2 Dinah of his 10th regnal year in favour of Musasnat 3akhtu 
and others* In narsana »hansabad* sarkar KanauJ* The original 
farm an has not survived* nor any eopy of it* But from two 
subsequent documents* both referring to this farmm- it 
appears that till grant of ISO blehaa was divided et some Xeter 

eseaaMenneaMemMmnmMmmMiMmMHMMmMm 

1* Il&Jttfci ®1| Haji Koka was on# of ths foe tar sisters of Akbar* 

s* i>***r- »t- nos. 7* 17* 29* 40. 

3* iktt«* Vos* U, 78* 

4* Bee Appendix-XV* 



stag* Into thraa portionst (1) 85 blshaa dlvldad up among 
four wo nan with varying shares, (8) 76 blahaa among thraa woman 
all of whom (assuming Jiu to ba a misraadlng of Bakhtu In 
aopy) also hold idantloal s har as la portion (1) | aid (3) 

80 ntthi. tha rasldua hold by grmtaa or gran taas unknown 
to us* Portion (2) was ha id, In 1096 A*H* (1685 A*£>») by six 
woman, aach pair of than* baing dasignatad hairs of ona of 
tha thraa original grmtaas, but aaoh of tha woman is assig- 
nad a dlffarant shara* Portion (1) is daaerlbad in Farrukh 
dlyar's ralgn (1189 A.H. ), by a doouaant in whleh thara ara 
again six woman Inharltlng that portion from tha sama grmtaas. 
Two of thasa 'hairs* hava tha Sana namas as In tha doouaant 
of 1685, ralating to tha othar portion, but ara dasignatad 
'hairs' of a dlffarant original grantaa, and tha slsas of 
thalr sharas ara also dlffarant* A aavanth woman is oallad 
tha hair of an original grmtaa, who had no shara In portion 
( 2 ). It would saam that tha original grmtaas (at laast, 
thraa of thorn) wars aithar slstars or alosaly ralatad, and 
that aftar thalr daaths, tha lmd grunt want on baing son* 
flrmad among tha woman of thalr family* Tha axaat basis ef 
tha sal action of woman 'hairs' for grmt md of tha dlffarant 
s har as In it assigned to than donot uni ue Ally appaar from tha 
doeumants as thay stand* But it is ramarkahls that avar a 
parlod of naarly ana handrad yaars na diaftnvtien in tha grants 
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swat to have occurred. ,tenon heirs, however, also received 

share fro* the ^* >alh grants of deceased male 

1 

grantees* 

Two documents from ahamsabad give details of dlstri* 

2 

but ion of land held by male grantees* while in one generation 

the distribution is into equal shares, in mother generation 

3 

it may be equal in one branch and unequal in mother* What 

prompted such divisions is again not clear and is difficult 

to work out* 3ome details of subsequent confirmations and 

divisions of shares are available about the family of one 

Shaikh Chand, son of *ur Muhammad* Shaikh Chmd, ’vith hie 

offspring*, received the BatiWhl Bk'aah grant of 30 hlrhaa 

in parcels dilhaur, sarkar *<mauj in the 11th regnal year of 

Jahangir* bn his death it was confirmed in full on Muhammad 

5 

Qutb Alam md others by <ihah Jahm in 1043 A.H.(1633-34 A*D*), 

6 

md by Aurmgseb in 1086 A*H. (1675-76 A*D.). by the time of 
iarrukh -iyar'a reign, it had been divided into two portions, 
among four 'heirs* of Shaikh Chmd* Portion (1), 15 hietm« T 
going to *»halkh Abdullah md hah Bibi, holding respectively 

, Jtoa* 16, 19* 

, Hos. 12, ao* 



10 and 6 bishas . nd portion (2), divided into shares of 

Abul Kukarim and Huaammat Khubi, eeoh boldine 7*6 bis has . 

The division of portion (1) reflee to the Hus lie prinoipls 

of division of patrimony between s brother and slsteri but 

the equal shares given in portion (2) to a Male end female 

‘heir* are difficult to understand. Perhaps here Aurangseb*a 

farmm of 1690 A.L». operated, where the Muslim legal provi- 

sions for inheritance were replaoed by other regulations for 

1 

fixing the shares of women. 

From a farmei of ^hah Jahan it appears that same 
local officials, like the juu&Ii w * r « assigned madad-1 ffia'aah 
grants in lieu of their services to ths state. ->uch officials 
generally, held their offices whole of their life timej 
their grants were located in the same area* Juch grants were 
probably contingent upon their beneficiaries performing the 
duties of their office. It is interesting to find that la 
one case the original grant was increased from 30 to 100 
big has during the life time of the same person, while the 
grmitee retained the entire 30 blahaa of the original great 

at its old place, the additional grot of 70 blahaa was 

2 

assigned in cultivable waste. 

1. Allahabad, II, 63 6 66, as elted by Irfmi Habib, 306 6 a* 

2. Original 00 display ease, Pars in Vo. 30, la M.A* 

Library, aTh^u., Aligarh* 
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de venue alienated to sob* Institution, vhieb could 
not bo resumed or terminated, woo know os MMSJi (trust)* 

This category of grant, though not speelfled in tho a* ln »■ 
ohoptor on aarurahal . was bo ant for tho sain ton snoo of «i 
institution, sustononeo of its staff and for oharltable 
purposes. It appears that servants attached to sueh insti¬ 
tutions did not receive their remuneration in oash| instead 
they, alongwith their families, were assigned madad-1 si'»«h 
grants, which, for all practical purposes, remained within 
the family from generation to generation. -isliarly, 

mutawallls (caretakers) of mosques also received laid grants 

2 

for the maintenance of the mosque and their families* tfanf 

grants of tha previous regime were also normally not dlstur- 

3 

bed and tended to be confirmed. 

In 1062 A*H. A.O.) oh ah Johan made e grant 

for the main ton Bice of Taj hahal. A wsef was crested whioh 


l. XniagfttrvA Mattia&u ll % 177-73* 

2* Ibid . II, 173* The original grant wee mad# by Jahangir's 
mother in 1617 A*D. In 1669 A.D. 'heirs* of the original 
grmtee complained to the emperor that the scioadA— of the 
locality net only forcibly occupied 6 hirhmm at th* grant, 
hut had else fixed land revenue et the rate of ae*3 per 
blahs . After verification laid was restored to the 'heirsl 
and exemption from laid revenue ves granted| see Ibid*, II. 
180-81* 

3* dttoh e grant wee made by Is lea dhah &ur. In 1648 A*D*, 
which was confirmed by debar, in 1671 A.D*, In fullt 
Ibid .. II, 177*78. 
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derived its estimated Income of three lac rupees partly 

from the revenue of thirty villages situated in the parg«m 
1 2 
of Agra« Bid partly from the shops md serais of Agra* A 

provision was made that in ease the inoone from grmt fell 

short of the requirements, the emperor, who hies elf was the 

matavail1 of this vaaf « was to be approached for further 

grants* An attempt has been made to plot the assigned 

villages on a map* It shows that these villages do not make 

a contiguous block either around Taj Mahal or elsewhere, 

instead they were widely scattered all over the narena of 

Agra, Including the trans-Jamuna tract. Perhaps such villages 

were selected as could provide substantial revenues, whatever 

their location* 

Ho road ad-1 me 1 ash grants to non-huslicis e re cnown 
from our though it to certain that from Akbar's tie# 


1 * Lahori, 12 , 330 - 31 * Though text says thirty villages, 
in the details of the village-wise Isms 1 . assigned to the 
MMSlLf only twenty-nine villages are mentioned whoce jjga* 
total falls short by 1,20,000 d«m* . which probably was tho 
Jjld'of the thirtieth village Biasing in the text* 

2* Ibid . •“*hops and aaraia vara expected to yield an manual 
income of two Ice rupees, end it wee for the rceelnlag 
amount of rupees one lee that thirty villages were 
attached to the of the Taj Mahal* 



onwarda, stash grants must hare existed* But a number of 
tmp**\* atd other documents in favour of the meestors of 
Tlkayat Keharaj of hathura, ahed interesting light on 
benefits conferred on this Brahmin family* These grmts 
were not called sayurshal or madmd-l ea»aah, the words used 
being mg* afl (exemption from payment of taxes etc*) and 
kh«ii»«t (charitable endowments>• 

A study of these documents shows that one Vlthal 
Bal had constructed a thalcurdwara (temple) end other establi¬ 
shments, and maintained a large herd of oowa and oxen at 
Gokul (near Mathura)* It appears that ha was being harassed 
by the local revenue officials to pay taxes on them* and had 
sore problem regarding gracing lend also. Us mads a patltlon 
to Akbar, who, In 1581 JUL., Isiue^ an order that no one 

should prevent the cowa and oxen of Vlthal ^al from gracing 

3 

In khartaa or iagir lands* A similar order was issued by hla 

4 

mother a few months latar* 


Whan, about 1583 A.D. Vlthal dal purchased some lend 


1 . 

2* 


3 # 

4* 


K*K* Jhaverl, "-Lftpfyjlgl Pg^w» ans *. 
Ibid ., see ^QS.* ^os. IV 


I-XIV, 




id vil for ma* afl Ad XIII for 


Ibid *. i>oc . Vo* IX. 

tOO * Vo. Ill* 
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in Gokul and Jatipura (in hathura), for purposes of the 
StoriBMflUiCda w ®» wM*?teu, in perpetuity, from paying 

land revenue and all sundry taxes. similar ordars of sxeap- 

2 

tion vara lsauad by shah Jahan. 

With anothar grant of 1593 A.D. Ale bar baatovad tha 

revenue of village Gokul, including Incoma from tha ferry, 

to Vlthal Hal, in parpatulty, for tha maintenance of tha 
3 

thakurdwara . From tha order it would appear as if Akbar had 
granted tha revenue Income of tha entire village of Gokul 
to Vithal dai, including tha nuaaddaal . In tha same document 
ha ordars tha iaalrdars . revenue officials and tha ah«n4h»t»< ff 
not to collect any kind of taxes from Vithal Hai* From two 
orders of Shah Johan's reign we find that Vithal Hal was 

also sometimes earlier authorised to collect taxes from tha 

4 

Gokul market. 

alnce tha nature of grant to Vithal Hal was different 

from tha madad-1 ma'aah and al-tmaaha we find that, In 1558, 

5 

it was converted from me' afl to khalrat . we donot coma across 


1* K.K. Jhaveri, Imperial Fa««a*........ IV* 

8* Ibid .. VI-VIII. 

a* IfelA., v* 

4* Ibid .. U, A. 

6* Ibid .. Ho* XIII* 




any order during the reign of Aurangxeb, or hla suaowcort 

confirming the grant. 3ut ^hah Alan, In 1768 A.D., Issued 

an order malting the grant al-tamsha. while acknowledging 

that Ooknl had remained In the possession of the descendants 
1 

of Ylthal dal. 

Sometime Hughal offiolals,during service or on 
their retirement from public life, were favoured with a land 
grant, known as ni-Hftflfta grant or il-tgmgha laslr. Jn such 
a case the entire revenue from the grant of land was alie¬ 
nated to the greatee. Unlike amAaArX JftaVdlkt 
needed no renewal or confirmation and was also not subject 
to resumption even on the death of the original grantee. 

It was, more or less, like a vftkaa-.lafelJ> Also, unlike 
aadad-1 ma* ash grants which were specified in terms of 

4ahl» the jJL-.tmmftl recipimta were assigned the 

3 

entire revenue of one or more villages. A grantee, or his 
descendmts, practically on joyed the rights of ownership on 

1. K.tt. Jhaverl, Imperial Ymrmm . IV | Vo. XIV. 

2. Tusuk (tr.), I, 94. 

3. IULAm 386| War Is, 334{ j>h.ai.h^l VgsmMkl* *<>• 36. 
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al-taarha land, jrd they could dispose of It according to 
1 

their will. 

Wasifa (cash allowances) on a daily basis were S a i l ed 

2 

Yauttiya . These were usually made charges upon the treasurer 

3 

or officials collecting taxes in cash. 


!• h«aa«bad hocuaeit * foa. 39 , 47. The wife of aashid Khm, 
the original gr«itee, made out a gift deed in favour of 
her daughter from her share of the land. Her son, later 
on, gave a deed of agreement. 

2 . ibid , 'i o.d. 

3. Thus Shaikh Jaleluddin and Shaikh Fateh Ullah were 

granted three tanka by dhah Jah«i, in hie 1st 

regnal year, from the collection of the Rajghat ferry of 
KmauJi see dfaiMibafl KflgtfMnfc, to. 6. 
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i. 

A*r« 

7.66 

2. 

Kalpi 

2.02 

3. 

Kmauj 

2.28 


Kol 

3.30 

5. 

Gwalior 

0.59 

6. 

Krachh 

1.21 

7. 

Bayanwan 

0.99 

3* 

Sarwar 

2.44 

e. 

>andraal 


10. 

Alwar 

1.76 

ii. 

TiJara 

4.06 

12. 

itmol 

1.62 

13. 

•>ahar 

1.86 
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O _ O __\\ /» \» \\ C\ _ _ \__ 

*1^ « ->if 5jTT^7T< ^Th? '£*■-* TTi e rTTfr {TiTT >i c-< 77 <> > ii\ri ^ ^ <* ^ 

\ cj _ _ Q n _____ _____^__^ o i 

v g^lT M -<(d <-e^ £<4^1 -TcTSf 1 "S« & 1 *j»> ^'TTnTrT 

oft ^ii^i -fTTi' ^^>1 «nr 7-4**x^, ^ Tearcar 
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Hat. Jana Hat* Hailca Hat*Mahl Kat«Haflsa Hat*Bm jo Kat*3seeds Hat* 

Dulari 

26 20 16 10 10 10 10 

fcltbH t^LdUUL kldUUL kll&ll JiiMliM/L kXtiUUL 


• Division of shares during Aursngzeb's reign* 



hat*liaichtu hat.-lhuahhali i.mt*DaShlat Mrat*dakhtu .jnt. .hush- Mast* Mat* 

Xhatun hall laulat Gaddhu 

30 25 20 rlhatUl 

bighas big has bighas 30 26 20 10 

] \ I rt }frl blafram nlghaa ^igJ^aL 


Mat.Fateh hah hlbi xilbi Jiu dibi doshei 3ibi Jibi 

Khatun w. tq DabatM?) Mia* 

15 15 W4-V— wi.v... nu (t) 

bighas blahas 


10 10 

JUMUUUL biahaa 


15 10 


l frlthd* 

Bill 

Denial 

10 

&1k2UUI 


Hat.bhafia Mat* Hanejrun Blbl dibi 

1* xo Jlu 

IS IS 


Blbl 3m jo Hah Bibi 

10 10 

blSllBS 


*: 


1* Date of division of shares of 76 bighas not know t 
see Doe* Bos* 17, SB* 

ii* Division of shares of 86 blah** took place during 
Farrukh bljrar's deign, 1129 A*H*f see Doe* lo* 40* 
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AJ. J*. A JLk JJLsJt 


l. 


shaikh Chandt 30 JiUUUiil.* Jahangir, 
Doa. foal 12,30. 


I 


Hohd. Qutb Alam * others, in full. 1043 A.H. 

Deo. Vet.86,93. 

Divio ion during Farrukh slyer** 
reign (Dee. Woe. 13, 71). 


shaikh Abdullah Abul Itukarin 


ahaikh Abdullah 
10 big has 


IS b|ahaa 


16 bl^haa 


T 


r 


Man 31b 1 Abul Hukarln 
6 big has 7.5 blghaa 


Khubi 

7.5 blghaa 


2. 


Shaikh Kohd. Talib & othara, 170 blghaa . 

^ Jahangir, boc.Woa. 1D,1». 


r 


oh.hohd. Tallb 
SO blghaa 


AbSul" 


*»h. Ahead 
SO blghaa 


Abul Ivhair 
SO blghaa 


M lac at- ita-1 




» f a 

*attar ullah Kohd# Khub 

10 10 10 10 Jahani 

blghaa blghaa blghaa blghaa xq 

blghaa 


wh.Mohd.Hurad 


Sh.Sa* ad ullah 
20 big has 

Ghulaa T 
Wabi 10 

10 

jaighML 


r 


-1—r~ 

wil ay at Shah Abdul Ohcil 
16 hlgJlkd 12 blghaa 

sh.kohd.Murad Qutiuddln Kohd^Shafl CttLlaa 
16 bla baa 13 blahaa 18 blahaa 

highgi. 


Hat.jkajhi 
12 blghaa 


1 


Bibi 
11 
hlgjyyi 


* Data of division of aharaa not kno%«| aaa Dec.Wo, 19. 





CHAPTER - X 


THX ZAl i&DAm 


!• Z—lnderl Right» 

The term mlnfltf (or, to follow th# j'fa-l JttiHt 

buMl ) is hard to define* what seems beyond d la put a la that 

a rlf ht das Ignat ad (of tan also o all ad mllklvet) 

ax is tad in practically avary part of tha Empire, and certainly 

of tha a 14 b* of Agra* It also seems bayond question that it 

was a right hald by auparlor elaasaa, though in tha aaaa of 

oartaln eatagorlaa of MUdnAtfML* aapaotally of tha pattlar 

anas or thoaa whoa Prof a* a or 'furul Haaan falioltoualy a alia 

1 

'primary • tha might have b along ad to tha 

upper strata of tha paaaantry. 

Thara la no evidence fro® our auba Indicating tha 
actual relationship subsisting between tha ««sindtf« and tha 
peasants, we do not know, In particular, what exactly was the 
share In tha surplus that tha «—a turtle derived In various 
locations* 

dash document s as have cone down to us pertain to 
tha sales ad transfers of eenladarla * Theca Indicate that 


1* dm furul Has a, 'Zemindars under the Hughals*, JtfQA 
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tha nftMiwdagi right vii regarded as fully alienable at tha 
bag inn lag of Mughal rula in tha area* Tha aarliaat know 
a ala-4add In our auba balongs to yaar 1530 for village Pipri 
Khurd, naraana dhamsabad ( aarkar Kmauj)• This sale-deed was 
r afar rad to in several disputa# at a latar period, ad 
leaves u# in no doubt that tha sala of right# in laid vas 

a raeogniaad praotioa. A fav more a ala-dead# for tha sana 

2 

para ana hava baan preserved. In all thasa transaction# , tha 
owar's shara in tha village is specified, but tha exact 
measurement^the araa of load involved is never stated* Thus 
though sale prioa# are also givsn they cannot be used to 
furnish us vith tha value of «»aind»rl in terms of land sold 
par sore* 

whan such sales vara of a share in tha villaga tha 

transfer included all immovable property that existed on tha 

3 

land thus sold, like tank, ore herla, vails ato* 

In all thasa sala documwts tha seals or signatures 
vita asses of the aaiJL* «»—mnaoes vara recorded, thasa testify* 
lag to tha actuality of transfer* 



i So#* 8, 3{ Irf a Habib, lft*lii*, 


2* Ibid *. So#. 4, 84, £7, 34* Tvo documents from Mathura 

also refer to purchase of lmd| sea Jhaverl, Doc* So#*IV & 

VI. 


3* Ioid »| to* 
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superior rights in land was hereditary and women 
also war# m titled to th#lr shar# in tha land. Gifts oould 
also ba made. We find in a gift-dead datails of tha landed 
property which vas^g if ted to tha daughter by her mother, who 
had no other child. 

Tha fact that aamindarl was regarded as fully an 

article of private property la shown not only by Its being 

saleable and inheritable, but also by the fact that it oould 

be mortgaged. A document of 1611 from dhamsabad refers to 

a village being mortgaged with a banva ( baoaal ). resident 

in another village, in this particular ease the naliks or 

2 

suoeeeded in redeeming it. It is to be noted, 

however, that the banyas do not appear as a «emind«r caste in 

3 

Agra suba . except for a fav mahals . so that quit# probably 
such mortgages to moneylmders was not a vary general praotlee, 
contrary to tha conditions witnessed in the 19th century. 


Ho. 39. 


Imr«, Balrst la Alwar. 

wtf article, 'Changes la the caste-composition of 
dais la western Uttar Pradesh, 1696-e. 1900*, 
■ - *- tol. II, »o. 1 (1976), pp.47- 




2. Casts Composition of ths aaalndsr 
Cl— In the duba » 


Jh spite of the Maindtfi right being fully aliena¬ 
ble, Its connection with o as tot aid clane was « deep-rooted 
one, probably beeauso historically it had arisen out of parti¬ 
cular dans* occupying or dominating pertain areas by fores. 
Indeed, not only easts, but possession of armed power, was 
an inseparable feature of zamlndari as an Institution* 


The 1 *10-1 Arthur 1 records the names of oastes of 

aamindars for each UMTim la in the JUik* of Agra along with 

the numbers of their armed retainers (horse and foot). Of the 

thirteen sarkara two entire sarkara . 'f arwar and Kandlaer were 

held by trlbutory chiefs, In a large number of pargaiaa . 

belonging to the remaining sarkara . a single caste or clan 

has been recorded as zamindar . Jut this does not necessarily 

mem that those parsanas were held in their entirely by that 

partloular elan. It is generally bellowed that Abul Fail has 

recorded the names of the domlnmt oastes es zamlndara against 
2 

that parsesa. Against some parsasaa . one or more 

easts* hare been reeorded, but they newer exceed four, dome 


l f Irf 


Habib, 
(Triwi 


zaafea— In the * 1 * 10 *, j 
sndrusO, 1MB, pp. 380-23. 


>sltien of the 


2. &ee v ertiele, * Chen gee la the Caete-eeanoeitii 

Zmilaier Claes in Wee tern Utter Pradesh, 1683-e. inw, 
Sndlm Hlsto rieel Hewlett. Vol. IX, Ho. 1(1976), pp.47-47. 
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times Abul Fasi has us ad tha word mutafarrloa (misoellonsous), 
or has laft tha plaoa blmk* Perhaps, In tha 1 at tar aasa ha 
laokad Information* What was tha minimum revenue which 
qualifiad a oast a to find a plaoa in tha A'ln as JABlftAat 
of a JUXMMBUL 1® difficult to asoartain. With a total Inca' 
of lass than 18,000 4lMi two aastas, Grahams nd Cujars 
ara /at raoordad against narama Dhamla of sarkar Kalpl, 
which moans that at laast cna of thom paid revenue of lass 
than 0,000 dams , in parama Kalpl, on tha othor hand, with 
a lams 1 as high as 43,71,000 dams no casts is malt ion ad* It 
is also not oartain whether any principla (o*g* alphabatiaal 
ordar, six* of lama 1 lap os ad on aaoh oasts) was follows! in 
tha ordar In vhioh the easts nar.es ara recordad against aaoh 


Tha tajput samlndara vara most predominmt In tha middla 
boab, paying about 76* in revenue* 2n sarkar draohh, thay 
paid about 68.52>* Thasa paroontagas have baan caleulatad by 
assigning to tha Rajputs tha ontira ' of a SLMSJUEJL where 
thay alona ara raoordad as jMU&lUttt and by dividing tha 
into aqual parts by tha number of castas raoordad wherever mors 
then ana easts is raoordad. Tha Rajputs' share of tha total 
revenue of other was lass than half* 2h Pay novas it 



was 32%, in Alvar about 17%, in Barnaul about 43%, aid In 
dahar about 21%. In tha a ark ar of Tljara Rajputs are not 
recorded as aair.indara at all* In the entire sub a their share 
based on the -lana *, stood at about 68%. 

The drahmois also held extensive gaciindarla . though 
their share was not as substmtlal as that of the itaiputs. 

Of the total jama * of the different sarkara the Jralutans' 
share was in Agra, 3*o7%| in Kalpi, 2.91>| in Kanauj, 0*42%| 
in &ol, 2.70>{ in Gvaxlor, 19.l»Wy.| and in ray an van, 10*82%* 
elsewhere ^rahiuans were not entered oaong the zamindar castes. 

It is interesting to note thet the drahman nd*n are 
recorded in only those sarkara . where the aajputs were the 
donlnoit ««mlnd mr caste. 

The vats ara not entered za l indar Ca3te in most 

sarkara . Their share of r-nninAsri in the entire sub a was 
only 3*47% of the total JLtBl' • Their share in the totals of 
the different sarkars was as follows) Agra, 13*39xj Kol, 1*12%| 
Gwalior, 16*53%| Payoivan, 14*86%} Alvar, 1*68%| Tamaul, 19.79%} 
aid a ahar, 33*68%. Another important cultivating east#, 
recorded as in the A*in is that of the Gujara. Their 

share of the total revenue in sarkar Gwalior was 0*71%j 
Payanvoi, 13*21%} Alwar, 0*08%} Tljara, 4*34%| Tamool, 2.79%j 
and aahar 10*68^* 



Ac angst ths Hus lias ths agJadiCla ot ths Afghms 
and Shalkhsadas wsrs ths most vidasprsad. Ths Affhms srs 
an tar ad as in ths sarkars of Kalpl (9.19£) , KanauJ 

(l.66>), Kol (14.16;*), iirmhh (3.36/i), md if am ml (8.78 56 ). 

Ths of Shalkhsadss vara rseordsd la ths sarkar 

of Agra (2.11>), Kalpl (3.81*), KmauJ (1.66*), md Kol 
(1.69*). la ths mmriemr of Alvar ths Khansadas md Maos 
sharsd amongst thsmsslvss 55.42* of ths total lisa 1 of ths 
sarkar . thslr individual sharss bslng 30.42* md 85* rsspss* 
tivsly. similarly, in a»rk«y Tijara thsy paid mors than nlas* 
ton ths of ths total for ths aarkar . ths Khmzadas, 42.63* md 
ths Msos, 48.02*. 

Ths Goods, an aboriginal trlbs of central India, vsrs 

at sobs tins indapandant rulsrs of ths Gondvma tsrrltory. 

1 

Thsy vsrs rsduosd by ths armlss of Akbar around 1S64 A.D. In 
ths AVla thsy ars rstumsd as ndara la ths oaraanaa of 
Khatolah md Km tl la aarkar £.rachh md para ana Ativm la BMlJULt 
Paymvm. Thslr ahars stood at 8.59* la a^rkar *r«ehh md 
0*84)1 la sarkar Paymvm. 

Various othar castas vsrs rseordsd as la tbs 

A* la . sush as ths lodhas, Ahlrs, Baqqals ( baaraa) , Mallksadas 


i. v. a. smith, jf&ar tt a fitui p. 89. 


and oaiylds, but thslr shares were very snail aid they were 
not as widespread* Tables- I and 11, at the and of the 
Chapter v provide percentages of ««uai»d*ri possessions of the 
various clans of the Rajputs, es well as of the other castes 
and eomeunltlee. 


in order to determine how far the «amlndsrla 

originated from upper peasants tunling into superior right- 
1 

holders, it is Interesting to classify the ••minder castes 
according to their traditional status as cultivating aid non- 
cultivating* The following lists would perhaps accord well 
with existing traditions 




Ahlr 

Abbas 1 

Gujsr 

Afghan 

Jet 

Bsqqsl 

Kumbi 

drahsan 

Lodhe 

Goad 

heo 

&eyesthe 

Kins 

Khaisadah 

Kueelaai 

Kaliksadah 

Rajput 

d sly id 

ahaikhgadah 

Thattar 

Turkaai 


In Table-Ill the persmtsge of the total j|jBg'for 
both cultivating aid non-cultivating castes, in each senter 


1* 'Primary zemindars' as defined by Professor ffurul 
' Zemindars under the Hughels' 

Milt9TX» 



MAP Vj 









has been tabulated. If we consider tha percentage of mama 
paid by tha traditional cultivating castas we find that they 
paid iy about 2L% of tha total revenue of tha sub^ T whereas 
those that are not held to be cultivating castas accounted 
for over 77 % of tha revenue* 

It Is interesting to note that those earkara which 
recorded the higher percentage for traditional cultivating 
castes were generally the areas vnere the Mughal administration 
faceu considerable disorders during the 17th century ( e*g* 
sarkars Mathura ( ^ahar), Agra, end Aol. 

In all 27 As j put elans are recorded as —in 
the A* in in the various n amen as of the suba * Most elans are 
found in particular blocks ——. the 3adguJars In the north of 
sarkar iColf dengars to the south of Kananj and north of Kalpli 
Bhadauriyas along the Yamuna, In pampas Uatkant and Stavahf 
Chauhans along the Yasrcna and western parte of the sarkar Agra, 
in eone western and eastern pare an as of sarkar Kol, as also in 
large nuaber of para an am of sarkar JUnauJ t the Parihare la 
aarkar Wamaul) and so on. The Chauhm ere aost 


1. dee Map facing page •••••* fer elan-wise JMtftAeil possess¬ 
ions, c. llM. The cut llaea of naps ere based ae Irfan 
Habib's 'Atlas' (la the Frees), sheet no. 8A. 



widespread, and their shara too is the highast — about 21% 
of the share of tha iajput elms, and about 12% of ttao total* 
Chauhsn «»mind*ria vara concentrated In tha northern half of 
tha subs , with tha Bain concentration in the Biddle Doab* The 
Tonvars, who held a whola a a Aar (tarvar) trail far behind the 
Chauhmsj they paid about 8> of tha total revenue paid by tha 
tiajpute as a whole, and about 5* of tha cube total* Other 
proitinant Rajput elans, from tha point of vlav of thalr share 
in tha lama * of tha subs , vara tha Gaur, Kaehhvaha, •iaksrval, 
oangar, iiargujar, and Farlhar* They paid only a little over 
3* of tha total revenue paid by tha Rajputs as & whole. Thalr 
shara in tha suba total was still less* 

In tha * account of tha Tvelve ^ubr.s* , the A* in also 
gives tha strength of tha cavalry end infantry maintained by 
tha Maiadafi of the respective aaP&fiUU.* we can divide tha 
lama * of each ntftet by tha numbers, respectively, of lafmtry 
and cavalry* This vill an able us to sea vhlch aamlndar castes, 
if my, vara maintaining a large body of retain are In propertied 
to tha lame * • Table-IT sets out tha Jj|d f par hors# md per 
foot of the according to caste* la this tabulation 

only those naramaa have bean included against vhloh a single 
oast# has bean entered. From among st the Aajputa the average 
of 4a>l P«r boras in tha of Agra, Kalpl, md &mmj la 

much higher thm In tha remain lag uckdSd* io * tha foat-re tain ai 
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of tho Rajputs, tho average of AiBft. por foot in tha aarkar of 
Agra* is tha highlit, wa find that nalthar in tha oaaa of the 
same cast a In dlffarant sarkara . nor In tha aaaa aarkar for 
dlffarant eaataa la thia average tha aaaa* Thara ara vlda 
differences which ara diffleult to explain. It la possible 
that tha «*«i»h»ra vara fraa to maintain tha atrangth of thalr 
oontlaganta at thalr will, though why tha Kughal admin la tration 
would give than such latltuda la not olaar* 

If ana looks beyond caste ao aa to consider localities* 
a more coherent picture aaeaa to emerge* The ratios between 
jama * md aawar (cavalry) is calculated* end tha figures thus 
obtained for each naramaa have bean plotted on tha map of the 
auba (thousands eliminated) • The naraanaa are grouped In 
fcur blocks — Hook A representing tha lowest ratio* via. lass 
than 10* iJ for lo to 25* C for 25 to 50* aid llock D repreaen- 
tJag 50 end above, dm now find that Jlock a almost coyer* almett 
tha antlra southern and western portions of the sub a. soaprl* 
sing tha lass productive areas md held largely by chiefs. But 
even in tha interior tho mlfe big md aaall blocks of A are 
found| and in thia way Blocks of A cover a vary large part of 
the tub*. Mow, the low ratio represented might ha due to 
althar of two featers| First* a lew im* ' figure fmr areas where 
tha Mughal 1 aid-revenue system was not strictly foil awe d owing 
to oontrol of tha territories by the chiefs. At ths sacs time* 



2Gu 


the chiefs, •specially. If they were canttabdars vere likely 

to maintain large contingents of cavalry. 2h the nmrrnmm 

of Jhunjunan, aarkar Barnaul, the Qayae Khanis maintained 

2,000 horseman \ In aaraeaaa tttawah «id Hatkant, aarkar Agra, 

the Bhadauriya Bajput* had 3,000 and 2,000 horsemen( sarkars 

of Carver, watMi-laelr of the Merweri raiaa «d heidlaer, 

probably under a chieftain, record the strength of their 

cavalry at S00 and 4,000• The chiefs of these localities were 

1 

regular canaabdara In the imperial service^ **ho were required 
tc 3erve the Kughal forces with their cavalry. 

The other factor for creating Block A in the areas 
under close control might well be that here, though the JjUMl' 
regained high owing to the high degree of revenue realisation 
the Kughal govemnent was able to insist, for the very reason 
of its authority, that the zamlndars should maintain large 
numbers of horseaun, for aiding the administration whenever the 
need arose. This probably explains most of the * A’ Block ia 
the Doeb. 


One cen follow the same reasoning to explain the areas 
falling under Hock u, and to some extent Block C* These blocks 
cover the areas where the census of jmUbAaCA' retainers vac, 


1* similar details of other territories, in block A, ere not 
available. 
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nor* or less, accurat*. Th*r* *r* again Parana** where the 
absolut* figur** for cavalry ara small, md so we hava soaa 
* D* Blocks in tha Uoab as vail* But significantly nost of 
tha *C* md *D» Blocks lia batvaan tha ehiafa' sonas aid tha 
Doab, vhara tha fegg' was high, but tha administration was 
not abla to compel «j»mindu»« to maintain (or raport) large 
cavalry troops* Tha Jayma Indigo Tract almost entirely falls 
in tha '!>' non a* 


Tha total strength of cavalry in our sub* stood at 

1 

51.233 which made tha sub* tha third in rmk in tha Empire. 

2 3 

its figure being exceeded only by Ajmer and Lahore* This 

again suggests that tha Mughal administration by no mams 

attempted to disarm tha ««mlndars. On tha other hand, it 

sought to utilise their troops (cavalry and infantry ) md even 

recruit them into the Mughal army* as witness Jahangir*s 

instructions to Bhariohmd, tha nmunto of aarkar Agra« to 

collect I*000 foot soldiers from the rd sand them 

4 

to tha Laccm* Abul Fasl's mxiety to hava full record of 
their retainers therefore becomes explicable* 

1* It is tha parsme total of the cavalry v tha stated **rktf 
total of tha IHa stood at 50,651. 

2* fegfet records tha strength of cavalry from tha iflhg 
of Ajmer as 86,000, which seams to have bean pished up from 
tha life's figures, 86,800 ( a*I n (tr*), IX, Of). 

3* Tha strength of gfeg of Lahore is stated as 64,480 (Hfe.tr* 

II, 316). 

4* 76* 
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joa« of the of tho Agra suba served the 

1 

Mughal* with thalr contingents a* c^nsabdars . Tho imperial 

administration also requlsltlonad troops free juataiaUL vtao 

2 

vara not in such regular employment. Aat va have no Informs* 
tlon about the money paid to the requisition ad contingent, 
md the mode of payment. 


3* idU&lag JStiJBLi 014 AMtift 1 


There are a large number of referanees to aamlndara . 
reeognlsed as rales , vho held mmfaba and were appointed to 
administrative and military posts, such as famldar or 
olla»dar . or who were assigned to some military expedition. 
Mmsabs were generally granted to large aarolndars or chiefs. 
It is Interesting tnat the dajput «imind*ra of the middle 
Doab, including the dhauhans vho paid the highest percentage 
of tho total revenue for the mb** ere missing from lists of 
jUOljJBU&U except for Mxsp dlngh (Siirai dlngh halm) of 


I 


13 R.Y.| m dhowali 
40 R.Y.| 7 defer, 44 

2. XHJttfct 3ir dalyid Ahmad ed., p. 76. 

3. To cite a few example* 

Bithalda* who served 
The Bhadeuriya 
1 

nation is/ava 
Karachi). 


labor1, I i, 340*41| II, 
‘ 350 Oe.| Akhbarat. 14 

• | 2 dhawal, 40 n.Y. | 
R.Y. | do. 


261*78, 

Hl _ 

qi 


1 Z'oaA 



- W W 

e, soo labori. I i. 368, for Raja 
sc or im t h am bho re. The 

sent their am to guard the Agra : 
HS3. f. 108a) this in 
ted text published fr 


Aligarh 
the prints 


tort 
for* 

from 



Anupshahr. This may indicate that tha mettti share of 
individual Rajput aamindara might not have been aubstmtlal* 
But tha ihadauriyas hald mm a aba « though si JMUbUUMDI of 
para an aa Hatkant and Stavah they paid only- of tha total 

revenue of tha auba* It would appaar that tha Hug halo ordi¬ 
narily raoogniaad only tha horaditary raiaa and awarded than 
man a aba i but thay did not baa tow tha titla of rale on my on a 
who had no haraditary elaln lnspita of aoaa castas' possessing 
cons idarable resources* 


Bundalas i 


Of such sasilndars, tha Bundala Rajputs, attained tha 

most prominent position in tha Rughal nobility* Tha Bun dal as 

2 

hald soma «»&lndmTla in tha sub as of Agra md Kalvaj md tha 


!• 


2 * 


Though das can dents of Raja HeAhukar Bundala vara raoogniaad 
as holders of tha titla of raia. Champ at, or his sen 
Chhatrasal* who had no mo astral claim to tha titla, could 
not gat this recognition, though for soma time they vial dad 
graat power md vara a source of harassment to tha Mughals* 
Similarly* in tha second half of tha 17th oentury though the 
Jots* in the trma-Temuna rag ion, increased their power, tha) 
could not oven got into imperial service (sea tha list of 

*7 *• Athar All, HM> ttiffail JgfrttttTaaaiatt 

isabdar is mentioned)* 


IB IlMlfl 

11a- 35 , 175-271, where no Jot os' 


Those 

busurg, _ 
end Borah in 
If aval & is ho re 



were Parmchb, Badno md Khmd Bajrah 

Paymwm of auba Agra, md narasnaa Arm 
Chmdarl of auba Maiwat 
XI, 90, 97. 



Brndala chief Kadhukar a ah held Orchha at an independent 
principality towards tha last quarter of tha 10th a antwry. 

But tha Bundalas oould not find a plaoa in tha Hughal nobility 
during this period. 

Asoordiag to their tradition tha Bundalas astahlishad 
their rule, in tha Bundelkhand ration, in tha 13th century 
whan £ hand el power was in tha process of decline. They ruled 

over this region till about 1531 A.iu, whei their capital was 

. 1 

shifted to orchha „ "though they oleine^ to have ruled for over 
two centuries, their «art.lnd»rls vara recorded in tha A 1 In only 
against five personas whose total Ians ' was 11,89,636 dans. 
Orchha was, in all likelihood, a tributory territory though it 
does not find a place in the Hats of mahala in the A*in . 


Towards the last quarter of the 16th century, after a 

2 

faw encounters, Akbar's forces were able to orush tha power 
of hadhukar *>ah of Orchha. After his death in 1S82| his eldest 
son, *tan uhandra (Han bah), Jain ad imperial sarrica. 3ir Singh 
Oao, another son, however, reaiaiaad hostile, and when Prince 
Selin at Allahabad began to challenge tha authority of hie 


1. b.d. oupta, Hdhifili <?hhgtrml ftnflilat 

2. for these aaeougtora see skhar leu. Ill, 77, 809*10, 
861, 586 1 dadaoni, II, 374*76. 

3. jkhar Jjma, III, 688, 750. iacording to_ 

Sr. hue. Add. 16703, f• 151a, Haa Chandra was 
aansab of 900. 
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father. Birsingh Oeo aarnad not piety by murering Abul Fasl 

1 

In 1602, at his behest* 

Jahangir's reign witnessed a new relationship of the 

Court with the Bun da las* The faction lad by Han Chandra and 

2 

others was now naturally out of favour* On the other hand. 

Birring Deo attained the high m*w««h of 5,000/5,000, which 

was awarded to only four Hindu nobles out of a total of 10 

3 

nuwisebders of this rank during this reign* Also, he was one 
of the five censabdar s who held the rank of 5,000 sewer . 

The title of 'Kaharaja' was bestowed on him in 1622-23* 

This rank no other Bundela, or for that Better any other 
Hajput chief of our suba . was able to get during the 17th 
century* 


A list of d arson as and territories which were in the 
possession of dirslngh oeo, presumably both in aamindari and 
Isrlr* Is given in the Hunhta >talnsl's Khvat* ^ainse has 


1* Xllttk, »ir dalyid Ahmad ed*, pp* 
Habibg an j Collection, A*H*u*, f* 


10-11| Zakhlralwul 
128 a* 


2* § 83, 77• 

3* Ibid* * 306* Other Pl*T 1h*TlT) Hindu nansabders were Hires 
itaja uhan aingh (6,000/3,000), ftaia Jagsnnath (6,000/3,000), 
and Kunwar Karan s*o* Han a Anar Cingh (5,000/5,000) • 

4* Tueuk . 306* 

5. Ha4esthjn Oriental Heseareh 

institute, Jodhpur, I960, pp* 127-128* 



IKPrP \S 


BUNOELA TERRITORIES 


fHuetroftng expenslon under Birsingh Dee 
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also givsn tha for thosa pare an as . Tha total comes to 

18,28,00,000 4fll& which i* substantially higher than tha 
lana* raoordad for tha same naraanas of tha A*la 

we know that blrslngh Lao had raaohad tha munaab of 

8,000/6,000 by 1610-90. His pay claim against this mw>i*h 

2 

would have come to no more thm 5,34,00,000 In othar 

words, hia lnooma from thasa pareansa was almost thro© times 
his salary claim. 

Jn attempt has baan aada to loeata these places on 
a map so as to give an Idea of tha extensive possess Ions of 
Jirsingh heo In '-antral India. The map shows that ha had 
control over large areas of the sarkars of Pay an wan aid 
Hrachh in tha north aid deop into the uondwana region of 
halva In the uouth) It would be difficult to vori; out the 
areas which were assigned to him as laslr In lieu of his 
naiaai) . Una can only make the suggestion that the lama ’ vhieh 


1. 'Tains! has given the lama * figures In rupees. 

2 . According to Irfan Habib. 'The Hon sab dystem, 1698-1697*, 
jndln rii*tary.Cflairtfl (1967). Patiala session, pp. 828- 
49, substantial reductions la tha salary against sat ranks 
ware made between 1618 mid 1690. dine a these reductions 
are not known I have calculated salary claims against sal 
rank of 6,000 at the rata of 3s .90,000 (19,00,000 Asm) par 
month vhioh would be on tho higher side. Xrfoi Habib fur- 
thar suggests that pay on JUUC roik was rate ad from 
9,600 dams to 8,800 AgflL per kMMML la 1616 or 16161 there¬ 
fore salary claim against 6.oflo swwt rnk has baan esleu- 
latad at tha rata of 8,800 por saver . 
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exceeded his salary claim came from those places which he 
had acquired at the expense of the Goad ahifs or JMlfltaBL* 
The silence of the sources over his expmsion late the 
Gondvana region suggests that Jahangir held cut me objection 
to this territorial expansion by his favourite* 


Blrstngh Deo died in 1627, to be sueeeeded by his 

son Jujhar Blngh* a hah Jahan, after his accession« avarded 

Jujhar Blngh a mansab of 4,000/4,000* But he was soon alarmed 

at Jujhar aingh'a activities* Jujhar *lngh, with a well 

2 

equipped force and hoard of treasure at his disposal continued 
with the ambitious projeot of his father by expanding into 
the Gondvana region* This would have given him effective 

4 

control over the route to the Deccan through central India* 
hut Jujhar dlngh found himself in a weak position against the 
Mughals who were Joined by his arch-enemy and rival claimant 
ofthe Grohha aaddl * Bharat, the grandson of Bam Chandra* 

Jujhar dinghjueed for peace, and his MSLMk was restored* 


1* Lahori, if —t ®ib* Had* Calcutta, 1B68, I, 182* 

2* Z akhirat-al Khavanln t ff. 128a-122b| the writer, shaikh 
I arid B h ak h a r l, had visited his place, according to him 
Jujhar dingh a had a standing army of 12,000 horse nd 
00,000 foot-soldier* 

3 * B#p * *■*•*•* >hih fiftw 

4* It may be noted that shah Jahan lemehed his Deccan 
eompaigas in 163d, only after he had firmly dealt with 
the turbulent Duncelas* 

S* >.ahori, X, 253* 
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Shah Jahan not only recognised Jujhar Singh as 
the Raja of Orehha, but also increased his a ana ab to 8DOO/ 
8000 at tha tiaa of bis posting to tha Deccan in 

Jujhar Singh y however, could not give up tha 
traditional ambition* of tha Bund alas. His sal sura of tha 
Qond capital of Cbauragarh and defiance of imperial orders 
to disgorge his gains. Involved hi® in a fatal struggle 

with tha Mughal*• Ha was killed along with his eldest son 

P 

Vikramajit. Though Chaopat Rai took up tha causa of Jujhar 

Singh's family, ha could not make any headway. Devi Singh, 

son of Bharat, vaa rewarded with the title of Raja and tha 

3 

watan of Orehha. Thus territory passed into the hands of 
n*m Chandra's family, from whose hands Jahangir had taken 
it to give to his favourite Birsing Deo. 

During the war which Jujhar Singh had with tha 

Imperial enay wa do not find Blrsingh Deo'a other sons 

4 

with Jujhar Singh. From tha Zakfalrates! Khawanln it would 
appear that Jujhar Singh was trying to gat rid of hla close 
raletlone so that he could remove all possible rivals to 
hla own line. It is perhaps due to this reason that his 

1* Lahorl, I, 301, X (b) 9 894* 

2. Jfett., X (b), 894. 

3. Ibid .. 13. 

*• ;aRhlr*&,.il ftiamfllflt f. neb. 
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1 

brothers joined the Hugh sis against his cause. 

The aaOJLab awarded to Devi Singh needs further 
exarai nation, Jujhor inch's death in 16.05 he was 
recognised as the rtoja of Orehha, but he could not rise 
above the nsansab of Ef00/?60C though he remained in imperial 
service till the 17th l.Y. of Aur^ngseb. It is noteworthy 
th^t other eundela chieftains gained higher moreabs during 

p 

the same period. as it due to the fact that Devi Singh 
could not An over the Uun-Vla opposition which rallied 
behind Dhampat, anc which compelled hi® to stay away from 

4 

urc hha7 

rroE now onwards the major Jtundela chieftains 
served the -hals loyally. -^niy Ul au". later his son 

ChhatreSeJ rcmal ned host.il> i.) ti,e ‘ u :h?.ls, tr.ourh they 
also sought for ,n opportunity to get Into imperial service. 


1. I ahori , I* 946, 866f Chhatra rakash. Introduction, 
9-10, fflfclted by ^.E. 3arena, op. clt ., E£. 

P. No eceount for Devi Singh is available after 17th P.Y. 
of Aurangseb, tee DUkusha . 65 (a). 

3. Compare Devi Singh's mansab with those of Paher Singh 
end Sujan Singh (his son). :*har Singh would have 
succeeded Jujhar Mngh m case Devi Singh was not 
'restored* to the '.'rch ha jj&m. It might have been a 
gestured made to pacify Paher Singh that he was awarded 
higher ma nsab os compared to evl Singh. 

4. D.D. Supta, Hi?b ^raJn Data stf- ssl bund eln (nindl) 135P , 
23. 



So long as they w«r» hostile^ they plundered the petty 
Kyadnders of the Bundelkhsnd. 

In Appendix at the end of this Chapter, the 
faffllly tree of ^aja Madhuknr ‘ ah*8 descendant! has been 
reeonttructed* '-hen It is compared with the list of Bundela 
of the 17th century (Appendix *p')* We find that 
alaost all the Bundela mansabdart belonged to fchia family. 
Though it cannot be claimed that the list of mans abd ars 
is complete, still on the basis of information available 
one finds that during the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jaban 
none outside this family was admitted as a manaabdar . the 

only exoeptlon being Chaapat who was given the low ffiaBSafc 

3 

of fit)0/SCO towards the close of 3hoh J»han r s rei^n. ^en 
subsequently, ♦outsitqra* could not r«t h : gn j nsabs t once 
again the e caption was Champ ot red, at « later period, his 

son Chhatrasal. both tnese persons were awarded extra- 

4 

ordinary to win them over at crucial times. 


1. For details of their activities fee the Fngllsh translation 
of Chhatra brakes h by Pogson, A Histo ry of Poondelas .dp. 


P. I am grateful to Professor M. Athar All who has very 
kindly allowed no to use his 'Dictionary of Awards of 
B ensabs , and Appointments In the Hugh si Empire*. 


3. Marls, Badshah Haaa f transcript in the Department of History 
f. 369(b) | Muhammad Salih Kaabo, Amalfi Selih . Bib. 
Ind., Calcutta, 1923-46, III, 482. 


4. Chaapat vta allegedly awarded the m«ns afr 0000/6000 by 

Auraagzeb when be celped him cross the chmhhal river from 
an unknown place where river was not so deep, during the 
w*r of ucc?ssiou. .-:«e ahiasaa, vuskha-i f. 16a 

dernier, £igfflg jfl tftg HftgUl 1666-40, tr.Constable 

43. For Cfthstraaal see Dilhuaha . 167b-158a. Bat since there Is 
no reference in the Alaeslmama to such a aaBifllt being 
awarded, it is difficult to believe Bhiasea here. The — 
of Cheap* and Chhatrasal ms givea by Miasea, ware hither 
than those who had been in the loperiA service from quite 
long time. 
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The changes m^de In Dal^st ftao Burti *1 at man*aba 

from time to time Illustrate a ora® practices of th# Mughal 

administration. Normally an incumbent of a particular post 

vaa given an additional amah rut or condition^. n«na«b , 

which was normally resumed 3 ftpr ha had re! inipaish #d that 

post. But as Dalpata ease shows, this did not necessarily 

1 

mean that for every fresh post, the annaab was raised. At 

times whan the emperor wanted to punish a noble for some 

P 

minor of f er»ee he would reduce the mansab of tltot noble. 


No bundela mans alder is known to have been awarded 
a da-as wah sab- asp ah rank before l£40. Though number of 
mansabdars who vero awarded flar-fllflaft aajfcjflgflab rank was 
fewer during the reign of Shah J«ah~n as centred to the 
reign of Aurangzeb, still the stren? h of such savmr rank 
given to Eundolaa w*« higher in r:hsh J^hen’s reign. Also, 
while Shah J ah an awarded a d o- agpah sah-asnah rank of as 

a 

3,600 to a Bundela noble, Aurangtab did not go beyond 1,000. 


Xaaij||X and fllldal of 

800/60C to sake it PflDO/ 


1. Thus when Ealpat wet appointed 
Adoni his gansab was raised by 

2500 ( TllkUflha . 9Ca), the same was resumed when tie 
relinquished the post (HlUU&hJ* 101 *) 9 though af 
wards ba was allowed to keep It (Dilkusha, 101b). 
Similarly, the mynsab of Udwat Slntfi vsi raised frog 
3000/1200 to 3,600/1,600 when he was appointed all** 
of JChelna (Ma»aslrel Alamrirl. 473| 
f. 131a) • 



?• Oalpat's aansab was reduced by 600 sawar on a eeqslalnt 
of his own son. Ram Chandra, but the saae was reetored 
when complaint was f^und baseless | tee Dllkuaha . ff. 
l£ 6 a- 128 a. 

3. For details see Appendix 
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2a Appendix 'F' total of tho «*t and sewer ranks of Bundela 
mansadders has boon tebultated for different years, each known 
chan go being recorded. From thla it would appear that during 
tho first dec ado and tho latter half of tho third of Shah 
Jahan's regin tho Sundolao ware awarded acre jy& and ameer 
ranks than during any other period during tho whole of tho 17th 
eantury. Bat since our Inforsmtion is based on a number of 
souroes of varying quality, we will not be Justified la doing 
more thm simply noting the fact* 

The iivndak relations with Mughal power highlight the 
contradictions inherent In the position occupied by sueh chiefs 
as antersd tha Mughal apparatus. On the on# hand, they 
obtains! additional power and sources by vlrtua of their 
end 1 arlrs i and this they could er.ploy against other chiefs In 
order to expand taeir own power further. Clearly, the power of 
dir Singh was baaad on this protection, which greatly faollltatsd 
dundela-dajput expansion at the expense of Omd territory. But 
the Mughal Sapire too could not tolerate the growth of a 
principality beyond a point owing to its am ’security needs.’ 

As a result it was ooapallad to imp os a a restraint on tha 
ahlef's power la duo sours a. ti spits of possible personal and 
accidental factors, tha fall of Jbjhar Singh mast bo attri* 
but ad to this mxiety of tho imperial power* to Interesting 
point again lo that the destruction of Jnjhar Singh did not 

imply das traction of Sandals power. The prlnslpslity continued | 
lintlfrt continued to bo awarded to mantra of tho aim. Only new 
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those favoured belong to a different branch of the family. In 
other words, tho baste alliance between the chiefs end the tapir# 
survived, whatever tribulations sight be eaused by the apeolfie 
contradictions la their relationship. 

Apart from the bundales, there were some other elms ef 
rtsjput chieftains or xamindars In the suba who were admitted 
to the fcughal nobility. One of these elans that of the 
Jhadauriy&s , a branch of the Chauhan Hajputa. They are recorded 
as aaElndara i Chauhan-i dhadauriya) in pars ana Stawah, which 
they are shown as ahsrine with the brahmans, and p are ana of 
Hathant of which they were the sole agmindar . In addition they 
held the samindari of pars ana ChandwaT which in tho Ain-1 ikbari 

3 

has the entry *Chauhana' under the column of sarin dare . Tho 

taftUatttTl-#iay.in4a it definite that this aarsanal was 

4 

under the bhadsurlyas. Parsana Hapri, too, has the entry Chauhat, 
the descendants of aa«et bahan, which presumably refers to a 
aopt of tho dhadatarlyaa. The total ±mjk* of the parganae 
amount to about 2.054 of tho jama* of the aarkar Agra to 
wiileh these neraanaa belong | the total of tho juyg&dflU^ 
retainer a la thesa atf««ma some te 4,400 ear airy and 46,000 
infantry. The *akhi».c jfl tells ua that the 

1. ilg., X blochaurm ed., 449* 

2. Zaithi^a ui ghawattim , Aligarh Ms., f. 108 a. 

®. AtaLM fixt-dil* 

4. laxhirat . oc . clt . 

6« 4Ja* • 



Bha^auriyai could put into the field 10,000 cavalry and 

1 

1,00,000 infantry during tl mes of emergency. The four 

Daraanag of the Bbadauiivas are contiguous and fora a 

fairly large bait along the Jamana i mediately to the r aat 

and South-eant of Agra town, and all of than bad brick 
P 

forte* Tha Zakhlratu*! flhawanln therefore eallad than tha 
protact or of the capital city, and of fare tha following 
daecription of tha Bhadauriyaat 

"Baja Bikramajit Btaadauriya ie a ndsr of tha 
neighbourhood of Akbarabad, i.e. of Jaleatr and Chandwar. 
(Tha Bhadauriyae) are a larga clan, brave and madly. In 
every village thera Is a small fort. They never pay tax 
to tha laelrdar fiLafcLffi) without a fi^ht. f*ha peasants who 
engage in ploughing, whould keep a musket on their shoulder 
and a pouch (for gunpowder) at thair waist. ”he teccavl 
th^t thay obtain from tha Jael rdar le (for obtaining) gun¬ 
powder Tha boundary of their territory comes to three 
kurahs (7 ad las) of Akbarabad. The noise of their fighting 
even reaches the cere of the ftqperor, who knowingly over- 
looks it and docs not take any step to destroy then.similarly 
there is the lawless area (mot) of Mathura end Mahaban, 
within twenty lairehe of Akbarabad. Twenty thousand o as airy 
may be sent against then) thay (people of the JMOOft) ere 


!• Sam rat ilLJaaittflifl* Aligarh Mas. f. 108 a. 
P. HA, I, 443*4. 
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not subdued. The Inattention of the Foperor la due to this 

that <-hey (the Bhadauriyas) are tha guardians of tha foit 

of Akbsrabad, tha aaat of tha honour of tha slaves and 

traaiuraa of tha Bqperor* If any ana thinks of falsing it, 

(tha Bh ad airly at) coll act 1,00,000 foot and 10,000 horsa 

to fight and guard tha fort* Accordingly whan Shah Jahan, 

at tha time of his attack upon Akbarsbai, casped hara, 

blkramajlt came to the bank of the Xaauna with all hla 

people (qaam), and sent the message: 'The wealth, country, 

fart and treasure (will) belong to tha Prince; but so long 

as Fnperor Jahangir Is alive, he cannot take possession of 

than* Tha author of these line was present at tha time of 

these negotiations* Blkratasjlt had aexved under the Prince 

1 

during the comp sign against tha Sana of tidal pur** 

Though tha Bh ad surly as submitted to tha Fughals, 

about 1563-59, and were brought into the liqperlal service 

under ^kbar, it is not oertaln when their chief actually 

obtained aansabs* In tba Aln»s lift of m*na«bd»rs one 

Mukutman Bhadairlya Is entered as a aiflilfeflfiLX of 500, with 

3 

tha title of 'Itjt'. Thereafter ha aeeaa to have ■isda rapid 


1* This Information is salt tad in tha printed test published 
from Karaebi* 

2 . AS* II, 78* 

0* A1 n. I, Bi ochaann ad* , P8B* also lists hia 9* s 

a«na«bdar of fiOOCjafc) * n the 49th R*T. Of AkbaT* 
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progress In tha Mughal hierarchy and by the baginning of 

1 

Jahangir's reign he had reached the aaniab of ?,000. 


Another Bhadaurlya chief Blkramajlt was also 

reoognlsed as raja and, together with Ms uncle, Kukund, 

P 

received mansabe In the 49th regnal year (1605). The account 

of this chief In 2akfalrat«ul Khawanln styles bin ItflOflar *T 

3 

environs of Agra, Jalesar and Chandwar. 


It Is strange that in the To auk the Bhadaurlyas are 

not mentioned either as a mansabdar or having been deputed 

on some military expedition, or the like, whereas Lahorl 

states thdt Raja Blkramajit Bhadaurlya was sent under hah 

4 

Jahan to the expedition against Mevar In Id 14. He next 

appears in history In 16P3, when Shah Jahan turning rebel 

a rched upon Agra from the Peccant Rajs Bikraciajit Bhadaurlya 

remainad loyal to Jahangir, and sought to guard It for him, 

warning Shah Jahan to keep away from Agra and not to touch 

5 

any l^>erlal property so long as Jahangir was allva. Shah 
Jahan teems to have taken no rsvenge on the Bhed surly as 


1. Zakhlrstm ttawnln. X, 934, call* him Hal I akshman 
Bhadaurlya, while one of the Mss., used by tbe editors, 
enlls Mm Hal Hikutnan. 

P m J if, nI, 834. 


3. flj-AjJtafllPt Aligarh Mss. f. 108a. 

4. T short, I, 166. 
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when h# became Faperor in 16?8. Instead ve com® across 

numerous ref«r«ne®s in Iehori and '&ris to the Bhadauriya 

chiefs. They were styled x&lsfi an* were sent on important 

1 

military expeditions from time to time* th®y were in th® 

P 

re#jular employ of the eaperor, and were awarded mans aba. 

According to th® Ha 1 aslrul Linar a . Bikramajit died in 11th 

3 

regnal ye -r of Jahangir (161C A.P.) | but this conflicts 
with the evidence of ^lrat-ul Khawaoln abo-t his being 
alive in it-P3. His successor, Kish an Singh, was duly 
confirmed and recognised as rnla under '"hahjahen. 


’From Fhshjahon onvarda members of a family of the 

Bhadaurivas remained in the imperial service, and tM r 

chiefs continued to receive the title of r «•.1 a . "hus Raja 

Kishan Singh was succeeded in 1643-44, by Badan Singh,who 

was his uncle’s gr-indson, as there was no legal male heir 

4 

of Raja Kishan Singh. Badan Singh had served the Fnperor 
6 

since 163?-33 and was deputed on different military 
6 

expeditions. Towards th® end of 1&5&-53 Haja Bad an Singh 


U Lahori, 11, 61P-3f Ill, 97, 136| II, ?39 &c. 
?• For th# a®® Appendix ML 

a. flilailml giixst n, epe. 

4. Lahori, II, 34R. 

5. Lahori, II, 519-13. 

«. Lohori, II, 51S»-13| II, ?3^ v’aris, F»l, ?38. 
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l 

died in Qandhar, and was succeeded by hi a ton Maha Singh. 

Haja Maha t-inifft, al^nf? with hla sons, supported tha cause 

of Aurangeeb during tha war of succession. But it appears 

that Raja Maha Singh did not receive any favours for his 

services at suoh a crucial tlmef his asneabs remained the 

same for a couple of years and wad increased to 1,000/1,000 

from perhaps 1,000 /k 00 in 1666-67, when he was Sent on an 

3 

expedition to Qandh»r. 

The Zakhlratul Khawanln. In the passage already 

quoted, shows that ~>any of the Shadaurlyas were peasants 

who carried arms, especially auskets. It 1* of some interest 

that when Raja Maha Singh, the Bhsdaurlya chief, was sent 

to take part in the eofflp'i^n against the Rathorea in 1 . 673 -RO 

he took with him 1,600 rausV «t *»ers of whom 600 u*>re to s«rve 

his son Udat 'Ingh, try 1 the other 1,000 were for thr imperial 

service. According to the Mu h*l regulations, controllingthe 

the use of such gaalndan levies, the musketeers actually 

serving were to go home f watan ) after some time and were to 

4 

be replaced on duty by others. 


U tftrls, 2SB, 

2. fliafirnwi dos* 

3. According to tferls, Maha Singh was granted the title of 

XAlA on Badan Singh*s daath, and an insreaae In bis 
which became 1000/800* for the next promotion, in 1664-47 
to 1000/1000(500*2- 3b) See 3049. 

4. afcflgl ri^l^ax Aq^haBtetUffi-J^tf. £la&£* transcribed copy in 
the Department of Hist ory,AMU, Aligarh, do. 79* PP.403-4, 

I owe my thanks to Mr, Iqtldar Alas Khan for this Informs 
tlon. 
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Fro* th• BiUMiibi awarded to the Bh ad surly as It 

would ap pear that they eoul* not re*ch th# higher echelons 

of th# Mughal nobility. :*aja Bad an Singh seems to have b##n 

th# oitLy Bhadauriya raja who could roach beyond the rank 
1 

of 1*000 fat . Also* th#r# la only on# lnatane# when any 

Bhadaurlya was granted a do-aipah alfa-asoah nansab . Similarly 

there Is only on# case when a Bhadeuriya h»ld any office in 

2 

th# Mughal burauecracy. 


tiafuarlg : 


Th# case of the chiefs of Narvar As different from 
other mlMail. holding gJfflJfeg in th# info. In th# lafiLal 

of Warvar, not the Marvsria* who wer# Kaehhvahas, but the 

3 

"onwar Hojputa <>re re-or-ed as the r a-il ndsra . "his rae«ns 
that though the Narvoris held the sarV;?r as hereditary 
laelrdars . they were not the zarslndarg of th# principality 
Thus we hare a rare case where a vat an l ^gtr Is held by a 
family not holding aanlndarfr of the locality. 


1. Mukutaan*t aanaab of 8*000 glean is th# 2attigato • 
Khawan in it not corroborated by any other aoure#t also 
the title of raja wash#Id by BLkranaJlt* at thi# tin#. 

2. Haja Maha Singh was fmiidar of Fat#hpur Xfcaftva for tone* 
tiae* perhaps fron the olusing years of Shah jab an* s reign* 
and was replaned In the firet regnal year of Aurangaeb, 
and d eputad elaewherey see M ftfflfl milt *«• 


3. Ain . t I* BLoehaann ed. , o, 460. 
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During a disputed succession in tha bouse of Asher, 

iUktrio, one of tha aspirants to tha throne, lost to Raja 

bbaraal* about 1647, and fled to the court of Sails Shah, 

who thereupon assigned hia tha territory of •larwar. Soma- 

time during the reign of Akbar Haja Askar an entered Mughal 

service and apparently contl rued to hold Afar war in JjjJLl* 

though tha ass Delation with N a rvar was not yet regarded ao 

firm during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir as to give 

Raja Askar an and his success ars the designation f^rvari. 

During the reign of Shah Jnhan one of his successors, Raja 

Ran Daa, began to be referred to as 'Narwari’. The *Geneo- 
2 

logical Table' of the Kaehbvahas and other Rajasthani 

sources identify Raja Rare Has Narvarl as a descendant of 
3 

Raja Askar an. 

Whan a local chieftain ent-~o d 'u~hal service his 
territory was usually assigned to him as watan - iaglr . thus 
being made exempt from transfer. The Rarvaris, though they 
vara originally little more than governors on behalf of tha 


i. , n, *91, 303, liUBMi u. 1*76. 

Sow systen sliiler to the wt an-la sir seeas to have 
aviated even before the Kughels. 

*• • Gened ogleal Table' In tbe State Arebivea of Jaipur, 
as cited by R.I* Prasad, Rale Man SI neb rf Ajfcj£jp.S| 
R.A. Khan, Tha Iaat.»ahaa arta. jgg p.7. 


3. Xaln.l ■ II, *01,303, Tlf Wand . II, 1*78. 
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Sur• t were thus treated at par with raolnd are . for no eore 

reason, perhaps, than that the Narvarl were Rajputs, and 

go vere anxious to hold a vat an principality. whenever a 

Narvarl chief died, hit Jarir vat conferred upon till 

successor, who had to ba recognised as such by the ftsperor 

2 

and who thereupon was bestowed the title of the 'Raja.' 


Uhlle Raja Askaran and his successors served the 

3 

Kughals by par tic ip atl ng in different military expeditions, 

they are not known to have held administrative charges, 

.only ijikaran vas for sons time given charg* of Agra along 

4 

with Shaikh Ibrahim In the 31st regnal year of Akbar. 


Askaran's son HaJ* Raj Slosh sec as to h«ve obtained 
a very rapid rise in Che "ughal hierarchy. About 1696 he 

C 

held the aansab of 300; but by 1C04-6, ha had risen to the 

6 

rank of 3,600/o ,000, though the next year his gat rank la 


1* *1 sisil-jr ttlgneent occurs during Aurangreb's reign 
when Haje Blshan Singh (of Asiber, house), faulder of 
Islamabad (Mathura) vat granted the soee parsanas in¬ 
habited by the Jets as his aljfcJjulx (Transcript No. 

S6,p. £9,30). 

S. Thus, when Kaja Hait Das Narvarl died in 1639-40, Aaar 
"ingh, his srsndson, was granted the title of 'Rajs' 
and the territories held by Raja Res Dae vers conferred 
on hie. (Lahorl, II, 174). 


3 . 



673 * c. 


Ill, 287,464,6e6,813( Lahorl, Ii,241| Hi, 
, 284 1 'Aerls, 178, 203 1 Jm, 666 


4. Akbar Naaia . Ill, 611. 

6* fctn ., I, Navel Kishore ed., p. 162. 
6. labelnweael-Jahanglrl* I, P* 600. 
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stated to bo 3,000 only. Ho sight presumably have received 
this promotion during Akbar's last years in return for hit 
services against Blr Singh Bundela. In 1609, tho next stag# 
in his pr omit ion is recorded by Jahangir, who gives bis 

e 

■«na»h as 4,000/3,000. This was the highest mamaah that 

any of the Narvari Rajas could reach during the entire 
3 

period. None of theo seems to have ever received any do- 

eanah si h- as pah aansab . His successor Ram Bgs (1615-3639) 

began with the wansab of 1,000/400 and rose to 8,000/1,000 

(see Appendix'X' )• Has DaS's grandson RjJa Amar Singh 

began with s mansab of 1,000/600, but for some reason was 

deprived of his mansab at the beginning of Anrangreb's 

reign, possibly for his role in the War of Succession. It 

is not known for how long he remained without c\ a»na»b . 

ond whether it resulted in the lose of his watan-laglr as 

well. But in 1669-60 his old mansab (1,600/1,000), held 

4 

at the close of Shah Jahnn’s reign, was restored. But 
after sons time ( 1667-68) we again find that his fbsd 


u inhali—jgj JM anglxl» i» p. dio. 

8 . Xaoki 76* Za the printed teat and English translation 
it la Ral Jai Singh, but in Aaaflya Mss. it is el early 
Raja Raj Singh. Z owe my thanks, far this infsrmatlon, 
ts Professor Irfan Habib, lb the IgkftjlA of Hrfcgr Hfl 
RsJm Raj Singh*s mansab, in the 49th regnal year. Is 
given as 3,800/3,000 (J&&UL Jk;*U Hit 8*7). 

3. Sae Appendlx 'J\ 

4. AlmfU Saaat 815. 
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l 

bttn reduced to 1 , 000/6 60. Tbe cause for this It again 

unclear, for A«ar Singh a erred the Mughal forces In different 

P 

*11 it ary expedition* during all this time. 


Baflmiaxg 


Badgujars ware yet another Rajput elan who attained 

a certain prominence in the 17th century. They held substan- 

3 

tial remind aril in the garter ^1. According to their 
family tradition they were the descendant a of one Raja 

4 

<'ratap Singh who had settled here during the lttth century. 

They do not seem to hare enjoyed the status of Rajas under 

6 

Akbar, and the early years of Jahangir. Ho Badgujar is 
mentioned in the Hat of the nansabdara of Akbar. 


The first Badgujar to come into prominence was 
Antral Singh. It appears that he had been In the serrlce 
of the Faperar for some time. In a tiger hunt, near Bari, 
he gallantly saeed the life of Jahangir, who in recognition 
of hit brae* act granted hla the title of 'Singh-dalan* 


1* dllSllT flit 1066. 

S* Ibid . , 666, 673, 734, 868, *e. 

3* 116, I, Bloehaaan ed., pp. 446*47. 

4. Later!, 11, 316, aalis imp Singh's father as Raja (Bar 
Rarain), but tbera is no arid ante to show that bo hold 
any eanaeb and was la the imperial serrlce st that time 
or earllar. 


6. Raja Latohaan Singh, Tarikh-1 flUl Bui«ndab*hr.DD. 311-14 
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Antral Singh subsequently earn# to be known as Amp Singh 
1 

gal an. Perhaps it was at this time that Amp Singh was 

awarded a watan-iaglr containing 164 village*. These were 

equally distributed on both sides of Oanga, near modern 

P 

Anupsbahr, in district Bulandahahr. He Is also credited 

with baring found the town of Aaupabatur, named after hl»- 

9 

self. He served the imperial gsvernaent in different 
4 

expeditions, and reached the highest manaab of his oareer 

6 

3,000/1,600 under Shah Jahan. During his life tine his son 

Jal Ham was induetad Into tha Mughal hierarchy and was 

6 

deputed in different sllltary ooopaigna. Jal Han received 

the title of Raja upon hla father'a death. Hla tenure vaa 

not long be died in 1647-48, whereupon hla aon Aaar Singh 

7 

entered Mughal service. It appears that Amar Singh could 

not reach a higher manaab worth finding a place in the 

P 

major chronicle# of Aurang eeb's rel m . After him we looae 
sight of the desoendent of Amp Singh's family in the Mughal 
chronicles. 


1. In 6th regnal year; see lunik, 88-9 1 Labort, 11,493-6* 
Stftlrat-Hl ftlWlfllB, II, ed. S. Wail Haq, Karachi, 
1970, p. 364-0. 

2 . laiUtel ftHjflflamait tei-g. 

3. JfcU*» 961. 

4* Lahori, II, 8S, 840, 384, 360| Ill, 97 4a. 

6. Jfcld., Zil, 899. 

6. J£d,, 211, 97, 140, 887) II, 4S6, 660 4a. 

7. Ill, 97. 

8. In 1666-7 hla manaab vaa 600/600) aee Marla, f. 969 b 

(X my thanks to Professor M.Athar All for this inforaa- 
tlea). Also aee, s.»h . HI, 461. 
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Though Raja Anup Singh and, thereafter, his son* 

Jai Raa, wars granted high mansabs . and served ift different 
military expeditions, v« do not coma across any evidence 
that thay vara assigned any important of flea in tha Mughal 
bereauerasy. Wa also do not find any do-senate site* senate 
Hafliatel awarded to than* 

glfgfl 

Among :us lio reminders tha Qayaa Khsiils, or tha 
descendants of one Qayaa Khan, are entered in tha Ain as 
tha sola a«mlnd«r against oar Sana Jhunjhunu, and as sharing 
with two others tha aarsana of Narhar, In Sarfcar Narnaul. 

They seam to have risen to importance in tha lata 14th 
century, under Cay an or Qavam Kh%n vfc o belonged to the 

2 

Chauhan clen of the Rajputs, and had been converted to Islam. 

The Cay am r'hanis, or descendants (and followers'?) 
of Qayaa Kh«n, seem to have established themselves as a 
separata Rajput elan in tha Jhunjhunu - Fat eh pur area. Thay 


1* Mil . I, Blocbaann, ad. f 464. 

8. According to flalnsi, gainslrl Khvat r III, 873-4, Qayaa 
Khan belonged to a Place called Oarer a . and found ttea 
settlements of Jhunjhunu and Fatetopur (tha latter plana 
was in tuba Ajaer). Zt further says erron eously that 
Qayms Ah an had bacons Muslin during tha mpi of Bahlul 
Lodi, vhoaa ha served. That Qayaa Xhanis were Rajputs is 
confirmed by tbc Mwl 4iM ia Bf nthmbhaga (transcribed 
copy la tba Deportment of History, ho. 79, p.6C7) • That 
Qayaa Khan belonged to a period earlier than Bahlul Lodi 
is established froa gfateftlt ■* T^ya bin 

Abaadt ad. M. Hid ay at Husain, A*S*B., Calcutta* 1931, pp. 
177,181,18 8(vhera ba is called Qavam Khan)• Also tee 
Krafl |frja aoio of Jan , ad* Dashrath Sharma 4 others,1963, 



btetm powerful enough to ehalltni# Bahlul Lodi* At tha 

8 

tloo of tho Ala , they possessed a large f->rce of retainers 

si nHfldLaH . Their chiefs sight also have joined Mughal 

service as aansabdart . But promotion to a high ttflfllab took 

time. It was In the lrd regnal year of Jahangir that Alaf 

3 

Khan (1608-9) Qayan Khani received the »»aanb of 700/600. 

He became the first Mughal nlla’dar of Xangra fort when ltt" 

was captured after a prolonged campaign, in the 15th regnal 
4 

year* He h«ld this appointment till, at the least, the end 

5 

of the 16th regnal year. We again hear of his appointment 

6 

to the same post in the l&tb regnal year. Towards the cloee 

of 17th regnal year Alaf Khan had reachrd the m ana ab of 
7 

2 ,000/1,600. Ve do not hear abrut him in Shah Jah»n*s 
reign. He died towards the end of Jahangir’s reign, iffs 


1. Afliflarl..ShaftfiO» Of Muhanr-ad Kafclr bln Shaikh Ismail, 

Br. Mus. AtH* 94 , 409, ff, l)6a-lPa, describes a fierce 
struggle between Qayan Khanis and other Rajputs, on the 
one side, and bahlul Lodi on the other. M. Athar All, 

Ttei HttgfealJtehimZe^ ■*>!» has identified one Alaf 
Khan Qayaa Khani as Afghan, but this is incorrect* 

2* Aifl . , 1, Blochnann, ed*, p. 463; in pergane the strength 
of their cavalry was 8,000 end infantry 3,000, in BMUMD& 
Harher, the eonb&ned strength of ell the three «-iw*y 
eastee was 600 cavalry and 8,000 Infantry, and in 
niftifli fetaSnur Jhunjhunu, Sarkae Hagor, sub a Ajmer, 
where also the Qayan Kbanis are entered at sole 
they maintained 600 cavalry and 8,000 infantry* 

3* fusuk . 68* 

4* Ibid ., 380* 

6. IMd. . 373. 

6. IMd . , 373. 

7. Ibid ., 348* 

8 * JSargi jauL^aidt *o. 
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HI* son, Daulat Khan, was awarded the nan sab of l,0O0A>00, 

P 

and, the otla'darl of Kangra on Alaf Khan»a death. Daulat 

Khan, ilka other manaabdars » participated in different 

3 

military etspedi tiona f and far hi* a ere ice* received promo- 
tiona in menaeba and the Jarir of Nagor. 


During Aurangeeb'a reign ve come aero** two Qayam 

£hani chiefs, Sardar, who later on eaune to be known a* 

Alaf ^han, and Dindar rhan. Alaf **.han ( II) rose to the 

6 

rank of 1,600/~C0. we do not know much about Lindar Khan 

Qayam iheni except that he was attached to the Mughal force* 

6 

deployed against the Rathore* In 1679-ftO. 


The cavalry strength maintained by the Qayam Khanis 

in oar rane Jhunihunu was t he second largest in the sub a 

which a single caste of any samlndars maintained within 
7 

a oars ana . It la interesting to note that the ratio between 


1* Lahorl, It, 184* 


«• Jfett** n* I76i Mil Matt fills* 88. 

3* Ibid ., 840, 486* 684-6. 

4. Ibid. . SB9 1 at tba time of asslgnesent of iarlr of ffagor 
hia rnmirnmh was raised to 1,600/1,000. Also see Karan Khan 
Rasa, 64. 


6 . 

6 . 

7 . 


IlMflT filli 890, 686. 

, Tranaerlpt fro. 79, pp.436-7 

In aara-n^ Jhatra. lark ar Braobfe, the recorded a am airy 
1* 4,OoO<jJLfl. ,1, ELoehmann, 449f * in paraana Hmtkant and 
Jbunjhuoa, 8,000 (Ain. X, 444,468). la pargana Ml ami 
Ktawah tha earairy was 3,000 and P,G0C respectively ( Ain. 
I, 446), but in all thesa aaraanaa three different eeates 
of aamdBdeea are recorded* 
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i«M' and i»w»f in nargana Jhunjhunu was 1 over than In 
pargana Hatkant and sarkar ^arvarf that it In aargana 
Jhunjhunu nor* cavalry wag maintained vlt-a via its AMMM 9 
aa compared to the head, quart erg of the Bhedaurlyaa, and 
wat^n-Jaglr of tha Jiarw rl rajas, this laadg ug to infar 
that the Qayam Khanla held Jhunjhunu practically as here* 
ditary chiefs, pnd the nargana wag ass eased at an excep¬ 
tionally 1 ow ,1 wma* . as a favour to them. 

?be region popularly known as Mewat covered the 

sarkars of Alwar and T^ara, and some portions of aar^ n r 

Sahar within our mlLA* The principal e amindar costae recorded 

in the Alp for this region are the Khanradas and Meos, who 

together held over 56A of the zamlndarl land In garkar 

1 war , and over 90S In sarkar Tfara (counting on the basic 
1 * 
of the JLftOt'). 

The Xh » mad as claim to belong to the JsAom 

clan of tha aajputs, whose aneast or*, Saabhar Pal and Sop ar 
Fait brothers, are said to have bean converted to Islam 
during the reign of Flras Tughiuq. They were a of 


1* JlA.,1, HI oebaann cd., pp. 451*53. 

8. Kuhamoad Makfedum, Araam—1 Twra T 7,I7| Muhssamd flajaal 
jfoiflsg,a=l.. 2aiaalifls 346-6. 
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soae territories In this region along with their Hindu 

klnsaen. Since that time their descendants e*ae to be 

known as Khansadas* *sons of Khans** since both brothers 

were given the title of 'Khsn'f Scabhar Pal receiving 

the title of Nahar Khan and Sopar Pal that of JbaJJer 
1 

Khan* While the territories held by Jbajjar Khan and his 
descendants are not described* those distributed among 
the nine sons of Nahar Khan* os recorded in a traditional 
account* were spread over the aree which were spread over 

the oaraanaa of the lirllXt of Delhi* Seweri* ? Jare, 

S 

Sahar* Alwar and Agra. 


It would appear that the Khansadas could not 

maintain good relations with the rulers of Tel hi, and thus 

3 

lost sane of their possessions, later* In 1536 the Khan- 
seda chief, Hasan Khan Mewatl* joined Sana Sanga* s banners 


1* ArtlOtal Ilfcgg, 81 lasmaacl 345*46, Soae of 

KbaAasdea olaia that they were originally called * Khan 
Jed on* which people mispronounced * Khansadab*. This 
explanation* however* seams very unconvincing, 

iOiltti T1 ilHt 38*44* 

9* Mubarak Shah and BaUlul both cent expeditions against 
the Khansadas* Bahlul coca took away soac of the 
froa thea* see arscng-l Tijtfa* 17,PO. Because of their 
rebellious tendencies laportent people were assigned 
these territories, thus Slkendar Lodi assigned Tijara 
te Aleuddln* bis brother ( Ibid. . p. 2 l)j et e later 
period Huaayua gave Tijara to Mlrza Hindal (Jfclfl. *p*83>* 



against Babur, with 10,000 to 12,000 horseman and vat 

1 

kill ad In tha ensuing battle. 

The attitude of tha Khantadas toward* tba rulara 

of D*ihi seems to have o oat then dearly. Za tha Ma>a list 

of a art anaa and garni ndara va do not find tha Khan tad a* at 

llttliia against tome of tha plaea vhleh were bald by tha 

tons of Nshar Khan. About 1696 they vara confined to tha 

■ arkart of Alvar and ?ljara omyf and even in thosa 

a ark art tbay ara alther not mentioned against some of tha 

pargana* at JLBOLMaCft ** os'# thovn at sharing soma of than. 

At tha tarns tima Khan tad as ara antarad as zaaindara against 

toss nav par tan as . Thasa ' now* posaaaslona might hat a 

balongad to tha daseandants of JaJJar Khan, brother of 

itahar Khan, or might hate passed into tha hands of soma of 

tba KhaAsadas in tha Intervening period. Soma of tha 

saea to have been carved out by particular Khanzada samindara 

2 

vho founded pirnseg that baoama their headquarters. 

Mil is tha Khan tad as held large tracts of land in 
thsir «nd »Ti . e. 1696, no Khansod chief held a jgBUfe 


1* B«bur W—a. 646,647 ,661,068, 077*81 1 Amafi Tliara.l7.1B. 

t. For example, pargana Bahadurpur, sarkar Alvar, vas 

establish ad by Bahadur Khan, son of Mahar Khanj alail ally 
oars ana Ourgaon vat aatablisbad by one of tba dose and ant a 
o f Hauddin, son of »sh*r Khan XIJi£6»ll*. 
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blgt) enough to be mentioned In the chronicle* of the rs&gns 

of Akbar or Jahangir* Toward* the elo*e of Shah Jahan** 

reign, one Flru* Khan Mswati, who, in fact, va* a Khanzada, 

found employeent In the Imperial servica* During the war 

of succession he wav in the train of Dara Shukoh, tout 

8 

deserted hla when he found Dare's to be a lost cause* Ha 

was Immediately enrolled by Aurangzab as a mans abler with 

3 

the rank of 1,600 sat . 1,000 sawag . Later on successively 

4 

he was appointed fauldar of Ftavah and llpalpur* He thus 
enjoyed a respectably high status* One can reasonably infer 
from this that the Khanzada*, besides being zemindars .also 
held XKULafei, but not high enough, except in the ease of 
Fir us ftien, to Intercede with historical record* 


The Meoe, another substantial zemindar caste of 

this region, call themselves as Meo Chhatrl and trace their 

6 

ancestry to a mythological 3aja Basu and a mermaid* Tod 

6 

regards th# Meo* as belonging to the Mina tribe* Soma others 


i* Atmuel fliirii x?« 

8* flrrftTT**- 96.806,313,386,409,413-14 1 also see M* 

Athar All, Jgtfiil*, 116,800* 

3. jUjBLKlLQaaftt 96,460* 

4* Ibid. , 841 (*** fauldar of Ftavab), and P* 676 (for 
fauldar of Dlpalpur) • 

6. Jamas Skinnsr, Xifcihlnil AflWi Br. His. Add*87,866, 

Vol. I, ff. 71-76. 

«• Jamas Tod, iaatll Of RaJMltisfl* Oxford, 

1980, p* 13?@f Crocks, III, 486, also holds tbs same view* 
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l 

consider then as the offspring of Hines end Rajputs, Son# 

tins during the Sultanate period they were converted to 

9 

Isles, allegedly by one Shahid Salar of Bahraiob. Tbs 

Meos observe* a any of the custoas and traditions of the 

Hindus in their soelal and religious prastiees and eere- 
3 

aonies. Also, like the Rajputs, they are divided into 
4 

clans. 


The Meos had always been turbulent and during the 
Sultanate period nuaerous expeditions were launched against 
then right fron Balkan's tiae. But at no tine is any leader 
froa aeon get the Meos themselves known to heve emerged. 
Quite possibly they were content t o be followers of the 
Khanzades of Alvar and Tijare, According to a Meo tradition 
their leader was one ^odar V*l, who lived at Ajangarh hold¬ 
ing it in hie xamindari, then be boasted of his powers 
Akbar sent for hla in rage. He succeeded in conciliating 

Akbar and agreed to pay half of the revenue of his treat 
6 

to Akbar, Though these traditions also speak of his son, 


1, M, Hajnxl Ohanl, ITBS— Mimilfl t Bareli ly,p, 346 

2, Cunnlnghae, Vol, XX, P. 2t. 

3, Xahlilaa iflMit ff. 71-76| Cunnlnghaa, XX, 22-24, 

4, Canalnehea, XX, pp, 22-4, Crooke, Vol, III, pp,4B7-9l« 

5, JfelA., XX, p. Bit Crooke, III, ?. 486. 
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Darya Khan, thara It no rafaranoa In tha Mughal oh rood el a* 
of tha 16th and 17th century althar to hla or to any othar 
Hao ohlaf. 

In tha Ain tha Kaos have been recorded aa — mIbAmO. 
in many n«.ra*n*a of tha y«ykai>g of Alvar t Tijara and Sahar. 
In Alvar their total thara in tha t.aind.H (proportionate) 
to tha IaBA* of various aahals ) was about 26% in rijara 
48$, and in Sahar 184. In abaoluta terras tha l ama* fixed 
on thair taadndarit vat aora than Ha. P.6 lacs in ttffcif 
Alvar, over Rs.P loot in aerkar Tijara and about Rs.P7,000 
in aasfear Sahar. Still tha Meat do not find a place in tha 
official hiaraaohy. This leads us to infer that during our 
period of atudy, generally, tha Maos ware in tha raain sraall 
»8 red nd era . 


The Maos are a lar?.e cultivating coaaunityf and 

quite possibly many of than were simply peasants belonging 

to tha uppar stratum. Sons night have bean of s higher 

status vlth large ouabain of rsftainars. In all* thara are 

eight peraenaa . situated in i*ni» Alvar and Tljara, where 

2 

Maoa are re cord ad as tha solo Ttff^ BTH these *p4 


1« See Appendix A 

fi. Baroda Hoo, Dad era. Rati, iaSSSili, Harsana, all in 
faifear Alvar, and &akras, Faro spur and Karher In iff br 
Tijarai sat Jlp, I 9 Bloqbaaaa, 461-6B. Jairett *a sittim 
above *eos as tha sola against many aareanag 

of aarkar rijart, vhich is incorrect. 



i T 9 situated in close pr oaaimity to each other, but do not 
form a oontlnguout bait op block, T^e maxi sum strength of 
cavalry racordcd vat 160, maintained in oarcana Dadekar 
of |irkaf Alvar, which alto records 1,000 foot-soELdicrt. 

While four n ar»«n>« . namely Baroda Mao, Dadekar, Haraauli 
and Hart ana ware in Block A bated on lyma* -cavalry ratio 
(tee earlier taction of thlt Chapter) p arcana Rath in 
Block B, p arganat Sakrst and Karher in Block C, and 
p are ana Ferospur in Block D. This suggests th^t there vere 
at least some Heo eamindagC vdth large numbers of retainers 
(compared to the lama’ as res ted on their territory), and 
vho therefore bus t have been something more than ordinary 
•primary* raainri art . Yet in areas such as lay in Blocks C 
D, the Meoa vere probably simple peasant-proprietors. 

Apart from the above elans, other semi nd ary of the 

tuba alto teem to have served the Kughala. Probably due to 

their small nantabt and large numbers hist orient of the 

17tb century could not give them a place in their narratives. 

Thus vs find that Jahangir ordered the qjmaxg of «»rk.f 

Agra to despatch 1,000 Infantry ( alrada ) from the 

1 

1—talnn Of the aikll* Similarly, 8,000 cavalry and 
6,000 Infantry vat enrolled from the Bundalkhand region 


1. Zazatt 76 




X 

In 43rd regnal year of Aurangseb. Ona Jujapt, a on of Chat 

Singh, ailndar of Kalpl served the Mughal forces In the 

S 

Deccan, and bald a mansab of 60 sat in 164S-60. 

gfrl Jttl- ; 

How tha traditional cultivating east as c«a« to 
possess saajndaris is not known. Among them, tha Jets paid 
tha highest Jama * (8.473 of tha total lama * of tha suba ) 
of all tha cultivating castas. In tha Ain chav are recorded 
a* rami nd era . in tha sag^rs of Agra, Kol, Avail or ,P ayanvan 
Alvar, Barnaul and 3«*har. They vara mainly concentrated 
in tha regions covered by the modern districts of Agra,<6Vva£ic-*\, 
Mathura and, to soma extent, Aligarh. 

Jats vbo inhabited the BraJ ref-ion, ground Mathura 
on both sides of the river had a long history of defiance 
of the Mughal authority. Towards tha close of 16tb and 
early 17th century only stray eases of their recalcitrant* 
are reported. Chronicles record of turbulence and rebellion 
in the areas inhabited by thea during the reigns of Akbar 
and Jahangir. They are alleged to here abstained frost pay¬ 
ing aal-i waiib to the ladrdars of theirloesilty and 


1. ittfelEftlt 2*qad, 43 RY, 3 Safer, 44 RY. 

?• Hyderabad Ho. 2606/36. I owe this information to the 
kindness of Professor M. Athar All. 

3* MJB* « I, Bloehnsnn, pp. 443-64. 
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•ngaged la highway robbery. still thaaa acta wara not 

considered of any greet significance an" they wara dismissed 

as tha barbarous actions of mere genua rs to ba punlshad with 

1 

tha graatast brutality. 

By tha time Shah Jahca be an a emperor, disturb ana as 

in tha area saan to have inereased considerably. Though 

Jahangir In his 18th ragnal year, had organised a punitive 

expedition against tha peasants of tha area, wa now find 

Shah Jahan 9 In 16^77-8 f sending an arny under such stalwarts 

X 

as Qaalc Khan and Jal Singh to ebastloe them. How successful 
these forces were In crushing and leaving a threat for others 
la not el ear | In any case In 1634-36 a big force 17,000 strong 

was deputed to tha same region, divided Into two contingents 

* 

operating on either side of the Yamuna. These disorders raised 

the Importance of the ail it ary coaraand of the area. Mush Id 

qull Khan was appointed as fmlda r of Mathura and Mahaban, 

* 

and accordingly his manssb was raised to 3,000/7,000. within 

two years ha obtained another enhaneeaent in Ms m«ns«b . bat 

6 

was soon kill ad In an encounter. 



By this time the rebellious outbreaks vers no aors 

confined to the vicinity of Mathura Mahaban aria. A fores 

ves sent towards nereana Chandwar, east of Agra, in 11th 

1 

regnal year, under Asalat Khan and Shaikh Farid. In the 

north of Mathura, oarsanas of Kama Pahari, Koh Mu J ah Id of 

aarkar Sahar, were also affeeted. Shah Jahan devised a novel 

method to deal with the refractory elements by assigning 

the oaraanas of sarkar Sahar to Klrat Singh, son of Mlrxa 

Raja Jal Singh, to rout the seditious, elements and populate 

9 

them instead with his clansmen. 

So far none of our sources (except Manuccl) ascribed 

any of the rebellious to the Jats specifically, nor is the 

name of any rebel leader given. For the first time we bear 

of one Gokula, a Jat, in the 12th regnal year of Aurangseb 

Ris activities spread far and wide, much beyond the confines 

of his own original locality (Talpat near Mathura). His 

3 

d«p relations extended to Ssdmbad across the Teaune. Thus, 
it appears that Ookula had wlth^hlm a regular armed bend, 
end that hit nativities became e serious threat to the Mughal 


1« Ihafl Khan, I, SOI. They both had earllsr experl ease of 
Mathura region in 1634*31, (see Lehorl, Iii,7l-f,7i)• 

9 . khrls, 138 (1800). For a similar action by Su ran gash,see 

Wlgeraihi-l HM0gbiti8»« 

3. MmUHrsL,Alaailrl» @3* &i-4. 
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authorities. '"his ooapelled Aurangreb to dlrtct the eocipalgn 
1 9 

pars onsll y. Though Gokul* was captured towards the and of 
the lPth regnal year. Yet bafora that Al>unnabl* fauldar of 
Mathura was kill ad in an encounter. 


Mow Hasan All Khan launchad a c oapaign of ganaral 

annihilation of tha seditious elements! and ha was aoolalaad 

3 

by tha Esperor for bis work. 

For tha next few years no serious uprising is 

4 

reeordedt and it appears as if with tha death of (tabula* 
tha Jats wars subdued* But* in tha aeanwhlle* Baja Ram of 
Sarseni assumed tha leadership and began to pose a serious 
eh all an ga to tha Mughal authority in tha region* It eoopelled 
Aurangasb to despatch a Mg force from tha Deccan under Khan 
Jahan Bahadur Jafar Jung* wl th ft erora dams to meat tha 


1. Ml.'jJilr=l,AlABKllJi 91.?. 


2. The force that was sent against Ookula Jat comprised of 
9*000 barnandaa . 1*000 archers* 1*000 Basket ears* 1*000 
rocketeers* >5 places of canons* 1*000 bald era * and 1000 
tab aiders . Hasan All Khan* io-^ barge of the forces* baft 
been appointed fspid er of Mathura* vice Saf Shlkan Khan 
who reaudnod la office fer c ceijr chart pczlod. 


i* 3 W Rff HlMiM IlftMlrlt 100, 


4* Hi* ill fill teflf U, 179. In the ISth EOT. Shu jat Khan 
[Rami and as mm) was dm tad agsd.net the rebels In the 
neighbourhood ef Acre* Mult af at Khan* whe was appointed 
fwilder of Alva* la 1181* was killed by the rebels. Sea 
fleealp.l Alaald . 208 1 Manueei, II, 208-10. 
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l 

expenses. Prince Bldar Bakht aecoapanled hi*, la this 

? 

expedition Rajs Raa vaa killed (16BB) . 

The appointment of Raj* Blshaa Singh, at this tine, 

3 

ti fauldar of Mathura, with • bi«b Mttjjp and asa&(n*eat of 
laelr in some localities of this region, was apparently 
Bade to keep in check the actls It lea of the Jets. 

The Jat leadership had, now, passed Into the hands 

6 

of Churaoan, Raj* Rea's nephew. Raja £lshan Singh bed to 

laftiOBh one eaapaign after another to subdue the rebels In 

6 

different localities. In soae other loealltlee probably 

outside the jurisdiction of Reje Blshn Singh's fauldaxl. 

7 

well armed forces were despatched from time to tine. Still 
the Jats could not be crushed. 


1. tt** tflrrl AUaglUt W4| Weft Than, II, 276. 

8. tuilllfsl Jlmili» ?74. 

3, No, 86, pp. 23*86, 44 * C. 

4, 

6, Irfan Habib, AfriTlM g«jtiae>aaaa 340, 

Ss’ sSrt.qrafo 17 87 "• 

7, iktUZAfftJ* z'blj, 37 R.Y.I 89 Sbeebafl, 39 

8 Mu bar ram, 44 R.T.| Mt»a«lr>l Hml* 1 498* flene of 
tbaee refareneas identify tbe locality, oseapt Ms 1 aale* 
1 Al»a girl as Sans an! in 49 R,7, 



The Jats who vara basically cultivators and bald 
1 

small aamlndorls . did not enjoy a suffldant status to 

receive jm&IaJb,* at any tine during the 17th century. It 

is possibly that thalr hostility to tba Mughal authority 

arose out of thalr resentment against the unremitting 

pressure for land-revenue* which as we have seen was a 

8 

constant feature of Mughal agrarian relations. The response 

of the Mughals to their rebellion was also characteristic* 

They were ruthlessly massacred* their women and children 

oaptured* alongwith their sole means of livelihood their 

3 

oattie and beast of burden. 


Though the Jet leadership was In ths hands of tha 

aaffllnflar class they were usually small zarni friars, with 

4 - 

small mud fortresses (garhl). Still the uprising had a 


1. FVen Chura man's father was a saalndar of 11 villages* 
see Irfan Habib* oanlt . * 340n. 


8. Par magnitude of land-revenue deaand see Irfan Habib* 
jg.fiil, Chapter VI, 8hirsen Moosvl* The Magnitude of 
the land-revenue demand MtdlgTil MU -A 

t gdLi Tel. IV* pp. 91-181. All o see* Menus c 1 * 11* 

\* im % for their resistance 


Mil Q til i 

80wCi0| 


to pay the revenue. 


3 . 


baent sea* Manuce 1*11* 131, fftltdl fill - 
Msillr-1 iltMlXit 100, lAtfj, 3 Z'qed 
ftlng of woaso* children and eattle see 
ah or 1 * II* 76, Ha'illM ilmtUl t *, 


For heavy puntsb 
SjBflXb» x* 094, 

14 H.Y., for lifting 

X&S&kj 876-6, Labor 1* II* 76, ttllUlXsi 
100, Transcript Ho. 85* P. 44. 

tjmX, 978-8; Almilrl. 100 , 340, «9fi| M.ruecl, 

77133; Akbb.r.t , 17 Sh««b«n. 37 R.T.; 7 2*4.8, 36 R.T. 
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popular character in which the \n man-folk also took active 

1 

part, with handful of obaelete aroa as coag>ar#d to veil 

8 

organised, veil equipped army of the Mughals* The rebels 

bad alvays enjoyed the advantage of the topogr^by of 

their region* They fought outalde their villages and took 

shelter In the ravines and deep forests In their neighbour- 
3 

hood • 


when the Mughal authorities could not completely 

crush these seemingly small uprising with their superior 

forces due to the nature and character of these uprising, 

they adopted another method, vhloh was Initiated during 

the reien of Shah Jahan* Ha avardad aaadndaria in theae 

areas to his officials and required them to inhebltate 

4 

them with their own men* This vae to insure the settlement 
of population hostile to the rebels, so as to force them 
into Isolation* 


1* Menuocl, Z, 134* 

3* Hs’gllr-1 AlsBflll* ®3| WhML lit M4M I* 37 H.Y. 
While the rebela were equipped vlth bowe, arrows and 
auskets, 1 serial anri.ee had even e a nans with thss, 

3* TttSUk . 276-4, Maaued, I, 1341 II, 809, Jlfcfeg|^ t 99 
Shaaban, 39 H*T* 

4. Hi'nlfl Algogill, 100, A]|bbAX4i 3 JPqsd, 14 B.Y. 

^ ** «•»*->»-* te one kbit Beg 

by Aarengveb see. Mrarnvffa-1 *t»nshl . 188* 
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Gradually, tha Jats bra ugbt greater area under 
their co ntrol and increased their strength which was 
recognised by Muhammad Shab, Au rang sab* s successor* Their 
«*itnfl*rii *etended over other areas* About 1846, we fled 
Jat sasAndares in loclities against which castes quite ' 
other than the Jats ere entered as —Mnflare in the iLfi*. 

Apart from the disturbances in the Agre-Matlmra 

region, minor uprisings were not unknown in other areas 

P 

of th# mbs . But it cannot be established which clans of 
jgala&g£2« if any, played a role in these disturbances* 


1. For example, see ay article, ‘Changes In the Caste 
Composition of the Zemindar Class....*• Indian 
aig.tJElflal...iiggicaa Vol. il, * 0 . 1 (1P76),PP* 47-67. 

p. Thus in 1611 Abdul Hahlm Ahan-1 Xhanan was asked to 
handle the turbulent people in bis laair in Kdpl 
and Aanauj ( ruzuk . p.96)j in anotner instance,Abdullah 
Khan dealt with heavy hand with such elements in bis 
iaftlr of Kalpi rDutch Chronicle. 48)» Bahadur Khan in 
BHaat Maikus ah, sarkar KansuJ < Labor! • II* 87) j for 
Kol, see Hand 1, II, 72-74$ n 768; for 

Hirwar, Akhb»r*t * U Shawal, 6 for Kh and ala, 

Ha* asi r-i Alan girl. 171| for Hlndeun and Bay ana, 

suss aaagt * e. 




i.ii urr - to.» 
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filial ul u&L x m zm mi 


II—a &. I ,:.£i£l-I 



T 

- r 


T 


1- 

SI. 

9 

» 

Jama' 

9 Jaaa* of each 

1 % of total 

No, 

f Caste/ Clan f 

f ,0OC 

f 

clan at % of 

IJa&t' of tuba 


4- 


_aaitt#d?f 

6f VT VI/4IJ. VW 1 ——■ 

" 1 

± 

'—— ? -r 

5 : 

X 

. 4 _ 

T 6 

1. 


Balt 

916 


0.30 

0.17 

2. 


Bachhal 

730 


0.24 

0.14 

9. 


Bankra 

2,278 


0.76 

0.44 

4* 


Bad gu Jar 

11,141 


3.66 

2.13 

5. 


Bbadauriya 

6,427 


2.10 

1.23 

6. 


Bundela 

740 


0.24 

0.14 

7. 


Chandal 

2,921 


0.94 

0.66 

8. 


Chauban 

64,048 


20.97 

12.26 

9. 


jJbakra 

1, 594 


0.62 

0.30 

10. 


Qablot 

3,028 


0.99 

0.58 

11. 


Qmr 

14,986 


4.90 

2.87 

IS. 


Oauruab 

647 


0.21 

0.12 

13. 


J adon 

2,807 


0.92 

0.64 

14. 


Jangh ara 

621 


0.17 

0.10 

16. 


Kachbvaha 

13,718 


4.49 

2.62 

16. 


Khidfflatya 

209 


C.07 

0.04 

17. 


Panwar 

6,796 


2.23 

1.30 

18. 


Psrih ar 

10,666 


3.49 

2.04 

19. 


Pundlr 

5,669 


1.83 

1.07 

20. 


‘atbora 

7,138 


2.34 

1.36 

21. 


Bavat 

5,269 


1.73 

1.01 

22. 


, f ;akar»al 

13,661 


4.47 

2.61 

23. 


Sangar 

11,409 


3.74 

2.18 

84. 


SuraKbl 

495 


0.16 

0.09 

26. 


SuraJ 

2,278 


0.76 

0.44 

86. 


Tonwar 

25,209 


8.26 

4.82 

27. 


Kharwal 

3,447 


1.13 

0.66 

28. 


Mite. 

86,718 


28.40 

16.68 



Total* 3,06,386 


100.00 

66.39 


—I 

si. 9 

.o, 9 


9 


Cast* / Clan 


I 


I 

[' | ism* of ••eh | % of t ot al 

(,000 ) east/elan ail j imaM * of 

omltt«w3)} of Jam* 1 of 1 the suba 

f castes other J 

.j-iHaiLjaittULU | . ..^.. 


3 


1. 

Abfcasl 

640 

0.89 

0.12 

8 . 

Afghan 

13,667 

6.28 

2.61 

3. 

Khan gad a 

84,126 

11.09 

4.61 

4. 

Mall kind# 

4,482 

8.03 

0.86 

6. 

Moo 

19,734 

9.07 

3.77 

6. 

Mina 

666 

0.30 

0.13 

7. 

Hasalaan 

4,713 

8.17 

0. 90 

8 . 

Saiyid 

1,389 

0.61 

0.26 

9. 

Shalkhzada 

7,116 

3.27 

1.36 

10. 

?u rlcsnan 

4,636 

2.13 

0.89 

11, 

Ahl r 

12,456 

6.72 

2.38 

12. 

Baocal (Banla) 

7,844 

3.60 

1.50 

13. 

Brahman 

26,631 

11.78 

4.90 

14. 

Oond 

3,383 

1.63 

0.64 

16. 

Qujar 

4,688 

2. 11 

0.88 

16. 

Jat 

44,261 

20.36 

8.47 

17. 

Kayastba 

4,486 

2.03 

0.86 

18. 

mabl 

7,466 

3.43 

1.43 

19. 

Lodba 

14,966 

6.P9 

2.87 

80. 

Thattar 

1,629 

0.70 

0.29 

81. 

>?l*c#llans ous 

6,343 

2.92 

1.21 

82. 

Unknown 

3,694 

1.70 

0.71 
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81.1 

Saifear 1 

'Cultivating) 

* Nona-CultilHiaeallanaaua) On- 

*>.j 

? 

I 

Caataa* I 

1 

rating 
Cast aff * 

| 


) Known 

1 

1. 

Agra 

84.89 

76.71 



m 

8. 

Kalpl 

11.18 

79.P3 


?.6 6 

- 

3. 

Kanau j 

3.41 

36.14 


0.46 

- 

4. 

Kol 

3.88 

96.18 


- 

«» 

8. 

Oval i or 

17.84 

88.76 


- 

- 

«. 

Fraetoh 

4. 91 

91.58 


m 

3.61 

7. 

Payanvan 

40.84 

45.95 


1C .41 

P.80 

8. 

Jiarvar 

- 

100. 0 


m 

- 

9. 

M^ndla^r 

- 

IOC.CO 


- 

- 

10. 

Alvar 

88.76 

69.04 


C.55 

1.66 

11. 

XL Jar a 

£8.36 

47.64 


- 

- 

18. 

Jlarnattl 

38.06 

69.80 


- 

8.78 

13. 

Sahar 

68.68 

31.41 


• 

an 



4r«rac« of per nd p«r Foot r«t«ln«r of Zamiadar* by ea«t« 



<*«*•• Qmtlrr lift.: In Ian try 
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app-wdk C t 


Madhukar S*h (Raja) 
(d. 1598) 


I- 

Ram Chandra 

« 

Bharat (grandson) 
(d. 1034-6) 

I 

I 

Bari Singh(Raja) 
(d.1674-5) 


Biralng 


-1- 

Dao( Maharaja) 
(d. 1687) 


Hodal 


-1- 

Jujhar Singh 
(Raja) 

(d. 1636) 

» 


-1- 

Pahar Singh 
I 
I 

I_ 


-r 

Bhafvan 


T 


T 


T 


Rai Chanftraman Beni Das Puran Mai 


-r 

Vlkraaajit Prithriraj 
(d* 1636) 


Sajan Singh 
(d.1678-3) 


T 


“7 

« 

» 

UL 


Subh Karan 
(d. 1 678-9) 


I 


-r 

Prithriraj 


I 

Jugandar 


Bharat 


Ind ranan 
(d. 1676-77) 

J as want Slngh( Raja) 

(d # 1687-88) 

« 

« 

Bhagvant Singh(Raja) 

(d. 1688-89) 

f 

Odwat Slnih (Raja)s.o. Pratsp Singh 
( ad op tad) 


T 


—r 

Pal pat 
0 
5 

_L. 


Half Rod) 


T 


Chandra Ran Chandra Behari ehandra 


• • a a 
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-1 



Rant 

Tear 


Sou tea 




4* 

Sanar 


1. 

Raa Chandra S/o 
Madbukar Sab 

1692-96 

500 

- 

X'JZ-161( a) 

2. 

Raja 61 r Singh Deo 
s/o Madbukar Sab 

3605-06 

3,000 

2,000 

Tuauk.10 



1611-12 

4,000 

2,000 

Tuauk . 100 



1612-13 

4,000 

2,200 

Tu auk. 112 



1616-36 

4,000 

2,90C 

Tu auk. 137 



1610-20 

5,000 

6,000 

Tuauk. 306 


01 ad 

1627 

- 

«■ 

- 

3. 

Bharat,granflaon 
of Ra* Chandra 

3618*19 

600 

400 

lunik .271 



1619-20 

1,500 

1,000 

XUL£ilfc ,356 



1627-28 

3,000 

2,500 

kahBilf 1*120 



1629-30 

3,000 

3,000 

-do- 302 



1631-32 

3,500 

3,000 

-do- 396-7 



1634-35 

4,000 

3,500 

-do- 642 


Dlad 

1634-36 


m 

-do- Kb), 13 

4. 

Jujhar Singh S/o 
Blnlngh Dao 

1622-23 

2,000 

1,000 

Tuauk. 306 



3627-88 

5,000 

4,000 

Qaatd nl ,152( a) 



2620-30 

6,000 

6,000 

Labori,1,296 



1636-06 

6,000 

6,000 

-do- 1(b) ,294 

A. 

Pahar Siagb s/o 
Blr Singh Dao 

1627-28 

2,000 

1,040 

-do- I, 121 



a 

3,000 

2,000 

-do- , 206 



2042-43 

9,000 

3,000 

-do- 11,303 


( 1000X2-3b) 
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1648-46 

3,000 



1649-60 

4,000 



1667 

4,000 

6. 

Vlkramajlt, */o 
Jujhar Siogti 

16? 7-28 

1,000 



1630-31 

2,000 


Dird 

1635-36 

2,000 

7. 

Chandranan, 9/9 

1627-28 

1,000 


Blrslngh Dm-> 

1630-31 

1,500 



1637-38 

1,500 



1667-68 

1,600 



1667-68 

1,600 

8. 

Bhagvao Da* •/« 
Blrslngh Das 

1627-28 

1,000 



1637-38 

1,000 


Diad 

1640-41 

1,500 

9. 

Banl Da* , s/a 
Blralngh Dao 

1630-31 

SOT 



1637-38 

500 


Dfad 

1640-41 

500 

10, 

Daal Slogb, */o 

1634-36 

2,000 


Bharat 





w 

2,600 



1637*36 

2,600 



1647-48 

2,600 



3666-87 

8,000 



1667* 6B 

8,000 



166B-69 

2,600 


JL. 

Ia.hi 

3,000 

(2000X'\.2h) 

Lahori,! 1,479 

3,000 X 
9-3h 

Vferla, 98(b) 

3,500 X 
P-3h 

Salih,ITI,462 

1,000 

Lahar1,1,184. 

2,000 

—do— 339 

2,000 

-do-Kb) ,301 

600 

Lahorl,1,206 

700 

-do- 372 

800 

-do-I(b),306 

800 

-da-11, 731 

800 

Sallh,I11,462. 

60 

Lahorl,1,205 

600 

-do-1, (b), 309 

1,200 

-do-11, 734 

40 

-do-I, 368 

200 

-do-1(b) ,324 

200 

-do. II, 749 

2,000 

Labort,X(b),13 

2,000 

-do- * ,72 

2,000 

-do- • ,300 

2,000 

-do- II, 786 

2.000 
(000x2-3b) 

Mari*, 961(b) 

2,000 
(500x2-3b) 

Salib,111,467 

2,600 
(500x8-3b) 

Al. 806-7 


ft r r ^i €j ( ill) 




IBS 1-62 

8,000 

8,000 

Al. 7GB 

11. 

Jugandar, »/o 

1639-40 

300 

100 

Hyd.i67/8(M.Athar All 


Pahar Singh 




Diracboxy) 

10. 

Puran Mai s/o 
Blroing Dao 

1660 

1,0 50 

1,000 

Maris , 08(h) 



1651-68 

1,500 

1,000 

-do- , 136(a) 



1664-56 

1,500 

1,500 

-do- , 818(a) 



1666-67 

1,500 

1,500 

-do- , 863(a) 



1666-67 

1,500 

1,500 

Salih ,111,461 



1666-67 

2,000 

1,500 

Al. , 966 

13. 

Sujan Singh s/o 
Pahar Singh 

1684-66 

8,000 

- 

Waria, 193(a) 



1666-67 

8,000 

m 

-do- , 861(b) 



1686-67 

8,500 

- 

SOI lh,111,868 



1657-68 

8,000 

m 

-do- ,457 



1660-60 

3,600 

- 

JJ*, 348 



1660-61 

3,600 

- 

486 



1666-66 

3,500 

- 

Ux> 90 


Dlad 

1678-73 

- 

«a 

UDOllU' 60(b) 

14* 

3»bh Karan a/o 

1659-60 

8,500 

8,000 

Jla, 301-8 


Bhagvan Hal 

1660-61 

8,000 

l,00Qs8 

▲U* 866 





8-3h 




1668-63 

8,000 

1,800 

636 



1667-68 

2,000 

1,600 

Al*,1034 


Bind 

1678-79 

8,500 

«» 

Dll ha ah a. 74(b) 

IB* 

Ultra San 

16 80-60 

1,500 

1,800 

Al- . 308* 



1666-67 

1,000 

1,000 

Al,, 1068 



3ih 




36 • Indraaas a/o 

1654-66 

600 

400 

Uferia 

,!99(a) 

Pabar Singh 

3666-67 

600 

400 

—do- 

269(b) 


1667-66 

600 

400 

Salih.III f 482 


3676-77 

2,000 

€» 

Dilknaha.69f a) 

17. Chasp at 

1666-67 

500 

600 

Mur ia,969(b) 


1666-67 

600 

600 

Salih 

,111,482 


3667-66 

6,000(?) 

m 

Dillmaha.l6( a) 

38. Dalp air s/o 

1671-72 

300 

300 

-do- 

*62( a) 

Sttbb Karan 

3677-78 

400 

400 

-do- 

,72(b) 


1678-79 

600 

600x2-3b 

-do— 

.74(b) 


3680-81 

600 

600x2-3h 

—d 0— 

, 80(a) 


1681-82 

700 

700 

-do- 

,8(X a) 


1684-86 

1,600 

1,600 

—df>— 

,90'b) 


1687- RP 

2,000 

2,100 

—d 0— 

,96(b) 


1687-PR 

2,500 

2,600 

-do- 

, 96(a) 


1690-91 

2,600 

2,000 

-do- 

101( a) 


1690-91 

2,500 

2,600 

-do- 

101(b) 


1697-96 

3,000 

1,600 

Haa. Ala. .332 


1706-07 

3,000 

3,000 

Dilknaha.lfl7( a) 

10. Jaavant Singh, a/ d 3676*77 

1,600 

1,000x2-3b 

M*4fcbar 411,260 

Diad 

1687-88 

- 

- 

a 

m 

SO* Bhagvant Singh, 

1687-88 

1,000 

600 

£1168818* 98(a) 

a/o Jaavant Singh 





Diad 

1688-89 

• 

• 

4 

•8(g) 

SI. Odwat Sln^h,a/o 
Pratap Singh 

1698-93 

2,000 

3,600 

1,600 

Mala* 

860-1. 

1694-96 

1,600 

A&.26 ^fci 1,38 RY 


1709-96 

3,600 

1,600 

HA.473«T.U.131( a) 
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82. Sarup Singh 

1894*96 

1*500 

800 

Ddltaiaba. 117b. 

83. Bharat Chandra, 
a/o Hao Dal pat 

1687-88 

600 

800 

•do. 181a. 

84* Ra» Chandra* a/o 
Hao Dalpat 

1701-08 

8*000' 

8,000 
loooxs-ah) 

Akh.87 Mohairaa 
44 R.Y. 

86* Chhatraaal* a/o 

Ch afloat 

1706-07 

4*000 

- 

D81haaha.l57b- 

188a. 

86* Hilda/ Sab, a/o 
Chhatraaal 

1707 

1*500 

1,000 

Itt. Jan* 1707, 
aa eltad by B.D. 
Qopta* Chbatraaal 

Baa&clat p.® 3 . 

27. Pad an Singh, a/o 
Chhatraaal 

1707 

1,600 

500 

•d 0— 

88. oharl Chandra* 
a/o Hao Dalpat* 

1707 

1*600 

1,000 X 
2-3h 

M, Athar All, 

Tha Maahal 


HUOmac 


• • • 



5 

I 


1. 

1605-6 

3*000 

2,000 

128. 

2. 

1611-12 

4,000 

2,000 

129. 

3. 

1612-13 

4,000 

2,200 

130. 

4. 

1616-16 

4 ,00G 

2,000 

131. 

6. 

1618-19 

4,600 

3,300 

532. 

6, 

UBlw-20 

6,600 

6,000 

533. 

7. 

1622-23 

8,500 

7,000 

534. 

8. 

1627-28 

13,000 

10,?C0 

536. 

9. 

1623.30 

14,000 

12 ,POO 

136. 

10. 

1630-31 

16,000 

13,340 

537. 

11. 

1631-32 

16,600 

13,340 

138. 

12. 

1634-36) 

18,000 

13,840 

539. 

13. 

1634-36) 

16,600 

14,340 

140. 

14. 

1636-36) 

16,600 

14,340 

541. 

15. 

1636-36) 

8,600 

7,340 

142. 

15. 

1637-38 

8,500 

6,600 

540. 

17. 

1639-40 

c ,8GC 

6,700 

544. 

18. 

1640-41 

9,300 

6,300 

«•'£. 

13. 

1640-41 

7,300 

4,900 

5 46. 

PC. 

1642-43 

7,300 

6 , >00 

547. 

21. 

1645-46 

7,300 

7,900 

548. 

2*. 

1649-60 

8,300 

8,900 

549. 

23. 

1660 

9,300 

9,900 

560. 

24. 

1651-52 

9,800 

9,900 

561. 

26. 

1654-66 

12,300 

13,800 

«6P. 

26. 

1686-57 

12,000 

14,700 

lei* 

27. 

1666-69 

13,000 

7,000 

564. 


t 

« 





1. 

Hal Hikutaan 

1696 600 «at 

9000 aat 

Alp. 1.163 

s. 

*aja Bikra-Tajit 

1604-5 

Akbarnataa .III. 
834. 

3. 

ija Klshan Singh 

IOC0/600 

Lahori,ill. 

30®J 11*736. 

4* 

ftja Bad an Singh 

600/300 

Lahori,11,334 



1643-4 1000/1000 

Ibid..348.732. 



1660 1600/1000 

Warla ,f. 53a. 



1650-51 1600/1400 

-Ibid. .f.l^Pb. 


Died 

1663-54 1500/1400 

ibid. ,f. 170b. 

5. 

Haja Hah a Singh 

1653-64 1000/p 00 

ibid. 



1657-6B 1000/1000 

Salih. 111.466. 



1687-68 

Khanva 



1666-67 1000/1000 
(600x8-36) 

Jbl6. ,1048 

«. 

QaJ Singh 

1679*80 160/40 

aAA a 

7. 

Jai Singh 

1679-80 100/20 

4w»lt 

Jug. 

8. 

Dabl Singh 

1679*80 100 Mk 

JUA. 

8. 

Odvnt siagh 

1679-80 

JM4. 
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N&rvarl • 


nr 

NO. I 

1 

« a a • 

1 

1 Tsar 

I 

r 

1 Maosab 

I 

i r 

1 Assign | 

Sou reas 

1. 

Haja Aakaran 

1685 

1000 «it 

Oowamor 

Agra 

with 

Shaikh 

Ibrkbi® 

IttarJtea.III 
467 1 610-11. 

e. 

3aja ^aj Singh 

1595 

900 s^t 


618* I. 162. 



1609-10 

4000/3000 


Tuzuk. 76. 

3. 

Hast Das 

1616-16 

3000/400 


laiMfr* 148. 



3416-17 

1000/600 


Odd. v 1C4. 


Orafitad tIt la 
of ft&Ja 

1617-18 

1617-18 

1800/700 


Ibid. T P07. 

i£i&. 



1623-84 

2000/1000 


Ibid.. 368. 



1634-36 

1600/1500 


Lahorl,111,83. 




2000/1000 


Ibid. v 303. 


Diad 

1639-40 



Jkld.,11, 174. 

4. 

Aaja Aaar Singh 

1639-40 

1000/S 00 


L ah ori, 11,1X4. 




1600/700 


tteris v f.l36a. 



1661-flB 

1600/600 


J2l6.yf.144b. 



1666-08 

1860/1000 


JMl.,f.888a. 



1667-66 

1600/1000 


6Ha«XXI»4i8. 



1667-66 

1600/1000 


n iirini — 



1667-68 

1000/660 


Ibid . 11096 . 
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a. gigijML..amcyg 

i. s tf flaa 8 


1. Y afcya bin Ah a ad ... T Mil t «d. M. Hid ay at 

Hoaaln, Calcutta, 1931. 

2. Babur ... Babur Hama . Fngllah tr. by A.S. 

Beveridge, ( 19PP ), H© f rlnt, Delhi, 


3. AtLramuddln Ahmad ... 

4. Abdul qadir 
Bad aunt 

6. Abul Fttl .. . 


1970. 

Tabout-1 Akbarl. ed. B.De, Calcutta. 

Hintakhabu-t Ihwarlvh. ad. Ahmad All 
and Leee, Bib. Infl. , C«lcutta( 1864-69). 
AM?tf ihfftt rn, ad. Bloehmsnn, Bib. 
Iod. , Calcutta (18^7). 


6. Jahangir 


... Tuzuk-i Jahanglrl. ed. Saiyld Ahmad, 


1863-64. 

7. Mutamad Khan ... Ibbalnama-1 Jahanglrl. ad. Abdul Hal 

and Ahmad AH, Bib. tad. , Calcutta, 
1866. 


8. Shaikh Farid 

Bhakharl ... lHUHufalriu flaVlfllfl. Hablb«anj 

Collection, Mat. Ho. 38/74, Maulaoa 
Asad Library, A.M.U., Allcaih| also, 
ed. S. Hoinul Haq 3 Tola, Karachi, 
1970. 



10. ABdn Qaarvird, 

11. Abdul Hamid 

Lahorl ... 

19. Mihaaraad Warls ... 

13. Muhammad Salih 

i|ObOf ..• 

14. MUhammad Kasim, ... 

16. Saql Mustaldd 

Kh an ... 


16* Sujan Hal 
Bhandarl 


• • • 



SaAahMlUm*f Transcript of Mss. 
of Rasa Library, Haapur In tha 
Department of His tory,A.M.U. All garb. 

tAdlfcAfliMi 3 sols. , Bib. Ind. , 
Calcutta, 1866-79. 

Badahahnama . continuation of tha 
above, transcribed copy in tha 
Department of History, Ho. 76, 
Aligarh. 


Aaal-1 Salih. Ill, ad. 0. TaffSani, 
Bib. Ind. v Calcutta, 19P3. 
Alamglrnama . ed. Khadlm Husain 


and Abdul Hal, bib. Ind . ,Calcutta, 
2*65-73. 


Alifflgtrtf Bib. Ind., - 
Calcutta, 1870-73) also English 
tr. by Sir Jadunath Sarkar,Blb. Ind,, 
Calcutta, 1947. 


., ad. Zafar 


Hasan, Delhi, 1918, 



17. Shi assn 


• • • 


jjUjflJsi.aUJaillit Or.23,Rot ograph 

copy in tha Dapartsant of History, 


A.M.U. Aligarh. 

18. Khaf 1 Khan ... HBfljfttttlHfrJLUfrftS» XI » * *•*>. 

ihaad and Haig, Bib. Ind.,Calcutta, 
1860-74. 

19. Shah Nawaz Khan ... Ma» azlr-ul Un*ra . ad. Ab^ur Rahim, 

and Ashraf All, Bib. Ind. , 3 Vais. , 
Calcutta, 1888-91. 

90. Kaval Ran ... Taaklrat-ul Uaara . Br. Mis. Add. 

16,703, (Microfilm in tha Dapartmant 
of Hiztory, A.M.U. Aligarh). 

91. JiMll gafkar Rantfaambboro and Aiaar. Transcribad copy, 

N».79, in tha Dapartmant of Hiztory, 
A. -M. w ., Aligarh. 

... ghifrar .SUlihaPt Bodi. miot 366, 
ff. 39a-b| Maulana Asad Library, 
A.M.U. Mss. Nos. 898/fe2, 69,87/7 1 
tr. Sarkar, Mil af iMflHilt 
pp. 196-87 (Chapter on Agra). 

... ^bflllJdLJilBBt Br. Mis. Add. 19§7&9, 
Rotograph copy in tha Dapartnaot 
of Bistory, A.M.U., Alisaxh. 


2?. Rai Churaman 

Sazans 


83. Hiraaan 



19. Abul Fa si 


• • • 
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AfS3»7§-i S&lBlflt Br. Hus. Add. , 
24,409, Rotograph copy In the 
Department of History, A. M.U. , 
Aligarh. 

ad. Dashrath Sharna and othars, 
Jodhpur, 1903. 

Alfl*l«..feSh60*fe» ad. Mata Prasad 
dipt a, Allahabad , 1943. 

, II, III, Rajasthan Oriental 
Research Institute, Jodhpur, 

1960, 1964. 

Maasha* at-1 N&aaklfl. ff. 91b- 96a, 
Indi a Of fie a Library ab. 2064, 
Copy in the Dap art sent of History, 
A.M.U. , Aligarh. 

Jttihjel Bar Par to ♦ «d. * tr. 
Francis Balfour, Calcutta, 1881. 




JOfl-L.Akbarl, Bd. Bloohaann, 
Bib. Ind. Tcaloutta, 1667-77* 
Sir Saiyid Aha ad's ad., Delhi, 
I860, and Haval Kisbore ad. 1879, 
British Museua Add. TVfifii Add. 
6666 (alerofllea fta the Waits 
of History, A.M.U., All gave.) 
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32. 



, Br. Mus. Add. 6699 v Roto graph 
copy In the Depart scat of History, 


A.M.U. Allfalb. 

33. ZaMabLlsi AlMUlll, »*• *** ••*, *<*ogrsph copy 

la tbo Departaont of Hlctory, AMU, 
All garb. 


34. 'Persian Revenue Records of Bengal', Br. Mus. 4dd.66B6, 

ff. SO a-93 a t Roto graph copy la 
the Department of History, AMU, 
Aligarh. 

36. 'Mlscellaneoua Persian Dacuasnts from the Rajasthan 

Archives' , Bikaner, Transcrlped 
copy, No. 86, In the Department 
of History, A.M.U. , Aligarh. 

36. 'Mallkzada' , Nlgarn»aa-1 Hi ns hi . Luc know, 1882. 

37. ttopal lial Sura j , ... Hirrul Ulun . Bodl. walker 104, 

Rotogr^b copy in the Depart meat 
of Hlctory, A.M.U., All garb. 


QZ - aflflBUJga gfia« 

33. Babur, ... Han, 1687, eoaflralag 

—grant, erlgloal oo dlopaly, 
Persian Ho. 3i, M ml ana As* 
Library, A.M.O. ,Aligarh. 
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39. Mania Khan ... J&J», to. 36 f Dapartaant 

of Hittwry, A.M.TJ. , Allgart). 

40* SlttlOlllt original t of vlllago Tajihar 9 aarnann *BhoJpor. 

jjllll U0«J| 10th l«ntai7i 
DcpartaMt of HlitorfiAMD, 

Hi garb* 

41. 'Sham a bad and Bllhaur Dooumant a* 9 phot o»eoplao of tho 

original 9 Dapartaant of Histosy 
A.M.U. 9 Aligarh* 

4S. Shah Jahan , ZMXSMM* oonfarrlng «»•*■*«►< grant 9 

(original )9 on display t N» # 30 v 
Maulana Asad Library 9 AMD 9 Aligarh. 

43* Ian art al Faraans (1577 to IfiOS) arantad to tha_ Ancaat ora 

aUJUL HJtagii ttgtuuB>l>photo- 
graphic rap roduotIona of tho 
original* sod thair translations 
in &nglish9 Hindi and da Jar adit 
with notaa y by K»M, Jhavori 9 
Bombay, 1988* 

44. Ahhbaratol Dirh^i Myalls. oorrltltMi fioa tho 3*«rial 

Coart9 Aarangoab's roifOtCaioro* 


Alas fren feeioaal Library v 
Cala^t a). 


46. Various Savantaanth Cantury Doeuaants printad in 


Kuhamad Aadr Hasan Madox! Fansur* s 

1904-6. 


X? - IBBttEiJL JMgaCSS » 

48. r InaU Ltt iDila (1663-1619), oollaitlon of tho 

narrative a of Fit oh, MUdonhall, 
Havklns Y Finch, ’VI t hi n *t on ,Corjr at 
and Tarry, Ed. u. Fostar,L codon, 1927. 
47. Fr. J. Xavier, L at tars, 1693-1617, tr. Host an, iififi, 

XXIII, 1927. 

4B. Letters Bee si vad ter t ha East India CQfl^amr_JX:na Its 
S?X»ftQU.lfl ttUk £jULt 1602-17, 6 vols. , Vol. I, ad. 
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